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weiqpoiis to cut off and cut down those branches, which 
sprang from the same root that himself did. And in the 
€Xkd (notwithstanding these his so many irreH^ous provi* 
sions) it pleased Grod to take away all his own, without in- 
crease; though, for themselves in their several kinds, all 
princes of eminent virtue. For these words of Samuel to 
Agag, king of the Amalekites, have been veri^d upon 
many others; M thy sword hoik made other women child- 
lees, so shall thy mother be childless among other women. 
^_And that blood whidi the same king H^ory affirmed that the 
ccdd air of Scotland had frozen up in the north, Grod hath 
diffused by the sunshine of his grace ; from whence his ma- 
jesty now living, and long to live, is descended. Of whom I 
may say it truly, that if all the malice of the world were in- 
fused into one eye, yet could it not discern in his life, even 
to this day, any one of those foul spots, by which the con- 
sciences of all the forenamed princes (in effect) have been 
defiled}; nor any drop of that innocent blood on the sword of 
his justice, with which the most that forewent him have stain- 
ed both their hands and feme. And for this crown of Eng- 
land, it may truly be avowed, that he hath received it even 
from the hand ot God, and hath stayed the time ot putting 
it on, howsoever he were provoked to hasten it : . that he 
nevar took revenge of any man that sought to put him be- 
side itj that he refused the asnstance of her enemies that 
wore it long, with as great glory as ever princess did : that 
his majesty entered not by a breach not by blood, but by 
the ordinary gate which his own right set open, and into 
which, by a general lore and obedience, he was received. 
And howsoever his majesty^s p'eceding tide to this king- 
dom was preferred by many princes, (witness the treaty 
at Cambray in the year 1559,) yet he never pleased to 
dispute it durii^ the life of <bat renowned lady, his pred«L- 
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oeMor ; no, notwithfttanding the injury of not bring dedand 
b^ in all the time of her long reign. 

Neither ou^t we to forget, or n^ect our tfaankfulness 
to €rod for the uniting of the north^n parts of Britanj to 
the iouth ; to wit, of Scotland to England : which, though 
they were severed but by small brooks and banks, yet by 
reason ot the long continued war, and the cruelties exer- 
cised upon each other, in the affection of the nations tinej 
were infinitely severed. This, I say, is not the least of 
God^s blessings which his majesty hath brought with him 
unU) this land : no, put all our petty grievance^ together, 
and heap them up to thrir height, they will appear but as 
a nudehill, compared with the mountain of this conooid. 

y And if all the historians since then have acknowlec^|ad the 
uniting of the red rose and the white for the greatest happi- 
ness (Chiisdan reli|^ excepted) that ever this kingdom re^ 
ceived from God, certainly the peace between the two lions 
of gokl and gules, and the making them one, doth by many 

^ degrees exceed the former ; for by it, besides the qMuing of 
our British blood, heretofbre and during the difference so 
often and abundantly shed, the state of England is more 
assured, the kingdom more enabled to recover her ancient 
honour and rights, and by it made more invincible, than by 
all our former alliances, practices, pblicies, and conquests. 
It is true, that hereof we do not yet find the effect But 
had the duke of Parma, in the year 1588, joined the army 
wbidb he commanded with that of Spain, and landed it on 
the south coast, and had his majesty at the same time de- 
clared himsrif against us in the north, it is easy to divitie 
what had becoaoe of the liberty <^ England ; certainly we 
would then without murmur have bought this union at a 
far greater price than it hath since cost us. 

It is true, that there was never any commonweal or king- 
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dom in the worlds wherem no man had came to lament. 
SlngB lire in the world, and not above it. They are not 
infinite to examine erery man^s came, or to reEere every 
man^s wants; And yet in the latter (though to his own 
pngiidiee) his migesty hath bad mofe oompasoon of other 
men^s neeasttties, than of his own caBEtrn. Of whom it may 
be said, as of ^ Sabmon, Dedii Deui SaUmtmi JaHiudiMm 
eordii: wUdi if other men do not understand with Pineda 
to be meant by UberdUigff but by laUtttde qfhnomkdgei 
yet may it be better spoken of hb miyesty than of any king 
that ever En^bmd had ; who, as well in divine as human 
uadersTandingi hath exceeded all that forewent hmi by 
many di^grees. 

I ooidd say much more of the king^s majesty without 
flattery, did I not fear the imputation of presumption, and 
withal sUspect, that it might befsdl these papers of mint 
(though the loss were Uttle) as it did the pictures of queen 
Elisabeth, made by unskilful and common painters ; which, 
by her own commandment, were knocked in pieces, and cast 
into the fire For ill artists, in setting out the beauty of 
the external, aadVeak writers, in describna^ the virtues of 
the internal, dooften leave to postmty^of wdUformed fieu^es 
a deformed memory, and of the most perfiBot and pnnody 
nmids a most defective refNresentation. It may sufike, and 
there needs no edier discourse, if the honest reader but 
compare the cruel and turbulent passages of our fiarmer 
kmgs^ and of other their neighbour princes, (of whom for 
that pmrposi^ I have inserted this brief discourse,) with his 
majesty^a (esnpaRata, reveng^less, and liberal diqpositbn : I 
say, that if the honest reader weigh than justly, and with 

k Pin. Coiiiiiiait.hi U. i K. ir. 
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an even hand; and withal but bestow every deformed 
child on his true parent; he shall find that there is no man 
which hath so just cause to complain as the king himself' 
hath. 

Now as we have told the success of the trumperies and 
cruelties of our own kings, and other great personages, so 
we find that God is everywhere the some God. And as it 
pleased him to punish the usurpation and unnatural cruelly 
of Henry the First and of our third Edward in their chil- 
dren for many generations ; so dealt he with the sons of 
Louis Debonaire, the son of Charles the Grreat, or Charle- 
magne. FcMT after such time as Debonaire of France had 
torn out the eyes of Bernard his nephew, the son of Pepniy 
the ddest son of Charlemagne and heir of the empire, and 
then caused him to die in prison, as did our Henry to Ro- 
bert his elder brother; there followed nothing but mur- 
ders upon murders, pcHsonings, imprisonments, and civil 
war, till the wh<de race of that famous emperor was extin- 
guished. 

And though Debonaire, after he had rid himself of his 
nej^ew by a violent death, and of hfs bastard brothers by 
a civil death, (having enclosed them with sure guard all the 
days of th&v lives within a monastery,) held himself secure 
from all oppoation ; yet God raised up against him (which 
he suspected not) his own sons, to vex him, to invade him, 
to take him prisoner, and to depose him; his own sons, 
with whom (to satisfy thdb* ambition) he had shared his 
estate, and ^ven them crowns to wear, and kingdoms to go- 
vern, during his own life. Yea, his eldest son Lothaire (for 
he had four, three by his first wife, and one by his second ; 
to wit, Lothaire, Pepin, Louis, and Charles) made it the 
cause of his deposition, that he had used violence towards his 
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brothers and kinsmen ; and that he had suffered his nephew 
(whom he might have delivered) to be slain, eo quod >, saith 
the t/erst^Jrairibus et propinquu violentiam iniuleriif eine- 
potem suum^ quern ipse liberare poterat^ mterfid permuerii: 
^ because he used violence to bis brothers and kinsmen, 
^^ and suffered his nephew to be slain whom he might have 
" delivered.'' 

Yet did he that which few kings do; namely, repent 
him of his cruelty. Vat among many other things which 
he performed in the general assembly of the states, it fol- 
lows, ^Post hoc auiem palam ie erraese confessue; ei tmt- 
tatus imperaioris TheodoHi exempHum^ pcemtentiam epon- 
taneam tsuecepii, tarn de his^ quam quee in Bemardum pro- 
prium nepoiemgeseerai, ^^ After this he did openly confess 
^^ himself to have erred ; and following the example of the 
^f emperor Theodosius, he underwent voluntary penance, at 
'< well for his other offences, as for that which he had done 
^^ against Bernard, his own nephew.'' 

This he did, and it was praiseworthy. Bui the blood thai 
is unfusihf spiUy is.noi again gathered upjrom the ground 
bjf repentance. Thesei medicines y ministered to the dead, have 
but dead rewards. 

This king, as I have said, had four sons. To Lothaire, 
his eldest, he gave the kingdom of Italy ; as Charlemagne, 
hia father, had done to Pejpin the father of Bernard, who 
was to succeed, him in the empire. To Pepin, the second 
son, he gave the kingdom of Aquitaine ; to Louis, the king* 
dcHa of Bavier ; and to Charles, whom he had by a second 
wife, called Judith, the remainder of the kingdom of France. 
But this second wife, bong a mother-in-law to the rest, 
persuaded Debonure to cast his son Peptn out of Aquitaine, 

» Step. Pasquiere Eecher. I. 5. c. i. ^ Paaq. ibidem, 
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thereby to greaten Charles; whidi, afiter the dnlb of hb 
son Pepin, he prosecuted lo effect, against his gnoifklnld 
bearing the same name. In the mean whUe, bauq^ invaded 
by his son Louis of Barier^ he dies for grief. 
« Ddbonaire dead, Louis of Baner^and Charley afterwards 
oalled the Bald, and their nephew Pepin of Aquitaine, join 
in league against the emperor Lothaire, their eldest brother. 
They fi^t near to Auxcrre the most bloody battle tfiat 
ever was strudcen in France : in which the marvellous loss 
of nobility and men of war gave ooumge to the Saraoens to 
invade Italy ; to the Hans, to fidl upon Afanaine; and the 
Danes, to enter upon Normandy. Charles the Bald, by 
treason, seiaetfa upon Ins nephew Pepin, kills him in a dois* 
ter ; Carloman rebds against his fadier Charles the Bald, 
the fSftther bums out the eyes of his son Carloman; Bavier 
invades the emperor Lothaire, his brother; Lothaire quits 
the emphre ; he is assailed and wounded to the heart by his 
own conscience, for his rebellion against Ins Either, and for 
his oth^ erueltfte, and dies in a monast^. Charles the 
Bald, the unde^ c yp msse th his nephews, die sons of Ia^ 
ihaire; he usurpeth the empire, to the prejudice of Loins of 
Bavier, his elder brother ; Bavier'^s armies and his son Car^* 
loman are beaten, he dies of grief, and the usurper Charles 
ispoiaonedbySfedechias a Jew, his physician; UssonLoins 
b Beque dies of the same drink. - Beqne had Charles the 
Binqple, and two bastards, Loms and Carioman; they rebd 
agiinst their brother, but the eldest breaks his neck, the 
younger is ilabi hj a wild boar : the son of Bavier had the 
same il destiny^ and brake his neck by a Call out of a win^ 
dow in sporting with hb compamonsb Cliaries the Gross 
beoomes lord of all thitt die sons of Debonabe held in Gcr* 
many, wherewith not contented he invades Charles the 
Sim]de ; but being forsaken of his noUlity, of lus wif<^ and 
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of his understftQcliDg, he dies a (fistracted beggar. Charles 
the Smple k hdd in wardship l^ Eudes, major of the pa* 
hwe ; then by Robert, the brother of Eudes; and, lastly, 
bong taken l^ the earl <^ Vermandois, he is forced to die in 
the prnon of Peron : Louis, die son of Charles the 8ini|de, 
breaks his neek in chasing a wolf; and of the two sons of 
this Louis, the one dies ci pdson, the other dies in the pri* 
son of Orleans ; after whom Hugh Capet, of another race, 
and a s tr a n ger to the French, makes himself king. -^ 

These miserable ends had the issues of Debonaire, who^ 
after he had once apparelled injustice with authority, his 
eons and successcma took up ithe fashion ; and wore that gar- 
ment so long without other proTiaioo, as when the same was 
torn from their shoulders, every man despised them as misa^- 
aUe and naked beggars. The wretched success they had 
(siith a learned Frenchman) shews, qtie en cssU mart ilff 
avoHphsi duJhU des kommei que de Dieu ou de lajmiiee: 
*^ that in the death of that prince,^ to wit, of Bernard, 
the son of Pepin, the true hm of Chariemagne, <<men had 
^ more meddKngthan either Ood or justice had.^ 

But to ocme nearer heme : it is ocrtain that Francis the 
First, one of the worthiest kings (except for that £ftct) that 
ever the Frenchmen had, AA never eigoy himself, after he 
had commended the liestruction of the protestanta of Miraiw 
dol and Cafarieres to the parliament of Provence; which poor 
people were thereupon burnt and murdered, men, women, 
anddnldren. It is true, that the said king Francis repented 
himself of the fisct, and gave ehaige to Henry his scm to do 
justice upon the murderers ; threatening his son with God^s 
jodgments, if he ne^^eeled it. But this unseasonable care 
of his, God was not please^ to accept for payment. For 
after Henry himself was slam in spcxt by Montgomery, we 
all watey rem«nber what became of his four sons, Francis, 
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Charles, Henry, and Hercules. Of whidi, although three 
of them became kings, and were married to beautiful and 
virtuous ladies; yet were they, one after another, cast out 
of the world, without stock or seed. And notwithstanding 
thdr subtilty and breach o{ faith, with all th^ massacres 
upon those of 'the religion, and great e£Eusion of blood, the 
crown was set on his head whom they all laboured to dis- 
solve, the protestants remain more in nmnber than ever 
they were, and hold to this day more strong cities than ever 
they had. 

Let us now see, if God be not the same God in Spain, as 
in England and France. Towards whom we will look no 
farther back than to dc»i Pedro of Castile ; in req^ect <^ 
which prince, all the tyrants of Sicily, our Richard the Third, 
and the great Evan Vasilowick of Muscovy, w^re but petty 
ones ; this Castilian, of all Christian and heathen kings, 
having been the most merciless. For besides those of his 
own blood and nobility, which he caused to be slain in his 
own court and chamber; as Sancho Ruis, the great master 
of Calatrava, Ruis Gronsales, Alphonso Tdlo, and don 
John of Arn^n, whom he cut in pieces, and cast into the 
streets, denying him Christian burial f I say, beodes these, 
and the slaughter of Gromes M anriques, Diego Peres, Al- 
}^onso Gromes, and the great comnaander of Castile ; he 
made away the two infants of Arragon, his oousin-germans, 
his brother don Frederick, don John de la Cerde, Albu- 
querques, Nugnes de Guzman, Cornel, Cabrera, Tenorio, 
Mendes de Toledo, Guttiere hb great treasurer, and all his 
kindred, and a world of otliers. Ndther did he spare his 
two youngest brothers, innocent princes ; whom, after he 
had kept in close prison from their cradles, tiUftne of them 
had lived dxteen years, and the other fourteen"^ he mur- 
dered them there. Nay, he spared not his mother, nor hiK 
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wife, the lady Blaneh of BourtKm. Lastly, as he caused the 
aidifaiabop of Toledo and the dem to be killed, of purpose 
to enjoy their treasures; so did he put to death Bfahonet 
Aben Alhamar^, king of Barbary, with seven and thirty of his 
noUlity, that came unto him for succour, with a great sum <^ 
his money, to levy (l^ his £Ei¥our) some companies of sol- 
diers to return withal. Yea, he would needs assist the hangu 
man with hb own hand, in the execution of the cdd king; 
inscMnuch as pc^ Urban declared him an enemy both to 
God and man. But what was his end P Having been formerly 
beatoi out of his kingdom, and reestablished by the valour 
of the JEnglish nation, led by the fiunous duke of Lancaster, 
he was stabbed to death by his younger brother the earl of 
Astramara, who dispossessed all his children of their iohmt- 
ance ; which, but for the father^s injustice and cruelty, had 
never been in danger of any such thing. 

If we can parallel any man with this king, it must be 
duke John of Burgoigne ; who, after his traitorous murder 
of the duke of Orleans, caused the constaUe of Armagnac, 
the dianoellor of France, the bishc^s of Constance, Bayeux, 
Eureux, Senlis, Saintes, and other religious and reveroid 
churchmen, the earl of Grandpr^ Hector of Chartres, and, 
in effect, all the o£Bcers of justice, of the chamber of ac- 
counts, treasury, and request, (with sixteen hundred others 
to aoccHnpany them,) to be suddenly and vidently alain» 
Hereby, while he hoped to govern, and to have mastered 
France, he was eoofn after struck^i with an axe in the face, 
in the pres^ice of the dauphin >"; and, without any leisure 
to repent his misdeeds, piiesently slain. These were the 
lovers of other men^s miseries, and misery found them out. 

Now for the kings of Spain, which lived both with Henry 

^ Hint, of Spain. "• French Invent, in anno 1418. 
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the Seventh, Henry the Eighth) queen Mary, and queen Eli- 
iflbedi; Ferdinand of Arragon was the first; and the first 
diat laid the foundation of the present Austrian greatness. 
For this king did not content himself to hcdd Arragon by 
die usurpation of his ancestor, and to fissten thereunto the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon, which Isabel his wife held by 
strong hand, and his assktance, firom her own niece, the 
dauj^ter ol the last Henry ; but most cruelly and craftily, 
without all odour or pretence of right, he also cast Ins own 
niece out of the kingdom of Navarre; and, contnory to fidth, 
and the {Mxxnise that be made to restore it, fortified the best 
places, and so wasted the rest, as there was no means left 
for any army to invade it. This king, I say, that betrayed 
ako Ferdinand and Frederick, kings of Naples, princes of 
bis own blood, and by double aUiance tied unto him, mAd 
them to the French; and with the same army, sent for 
their succour under Gonsalvo, cast them out ; and shared 
thdor kingdom with the French, whom afterwards he most 
duuneftdly betn^ed. 

This wise and politic king, who sold heaven «id his own 
bcmour to make his son, the prince of Spain, the greatest 
monarch of the world, saw him die in the flower of his 
years; and his wife, great with child, widi her nndmely 
birth, at once and together buried. His ddest daughter, 
married unto don Alpbonso, jnince of Portugal, beheld 
her first husband break his neck in her presence; and 
being with child by h^ second, died with it : a just judg- 
ment of God upon the race of John, fath^ to Alpbonso, 
now wholly extinguished, who had not only left many dia- 
conaolate moAers in Portugal, by die daughter of their 
diildren, but had formeriy dam, with his own hand, the 
son and only comfprt of his aunt, the lady Beatrix, duchess 
of Viseo. The second daughter of Ferdinand, married to 
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the arobduke Philip^ turned fool, and died mad and deprived. 
Hig third daaghter, bestowed on king Henry the Eighth, 
he WW cast off by die king, the mother of many troubles in 
Bngbad ; and the mother of a daughter, that, in her un- 
happy leal, died a world of innocent blood ; lost Calais to 
the French ; and died heart4iroken without increase. To 
Gondode, all those kingdoms of Ferdinand have masters of 
a new name, and hy a strange fiunily are governed and 



Charles iht Fifth, son to the archduke Phihp, in whoae 
enterprises upcm the Frendi, upon the Ahnaines, and 
other princes and states, so many multitudes of Christian 
sokBers and renowned captains were consumed, who gave 
the whileamost perikms entrance to the Turks, and suffered 
Rhodes, the key of Christendom, to be taken, was, in oon«. 
chtmo, diased out of France ; and, in a sort, out of 6ci^ 
many ; and left to the Frendi, Metz, Tool, and Verdun, 
places beloi^[ing to the empire; stole away from Inspruck, 
and scafed the A^ by torch-light, pursued l^ duke Mau- 
rice; baring hoped to swallow up all those dominions, 
wherein he eonoocted nodiing save his own disgraces. And 
having, after the slaught^ of so many millioRs of men, no 
cme foot of ground in either, he crept into a doistef, and 
made himself a pensioner of an hundred thousand ducats by 
the year to his son PhiHp, from whom he very slowly receiv- 
ed Ub mean and ordinary maintenance. 

His son again, king Philip the Second, not satisfied to hdd 
Hdland and Zeaktid, (wrested by his ancestors from Jaque- 
Kae, their lawftil prinoess,) and to possem in peace many other 
piovinees of the Netherlands, persuaded by that miBchievous 
eaidtnal of Granvil, and other Romish tyrants; not cmly 

" Ncter. Hift. I. 7. p. 513- 
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forgot the most remarkaUe services done to his father the 
emperor by the nobility of those countries ; not only forgot 
tlie present, made him upon his. entry, of forty millions of 
florins, called the Nooal aido; nor only forgot that he had 
twice most solemnly sworn to the general states, to maintain 
and preserve their ancient rights, privil^es, and customs, 
which they had enjoyed under their thirty and five earis be- 
fore him, conditional princes of those provinces ; but, begin- 
ning first to construn them, and enthral them by the Spanish 
inquisition, and then to impoverish them by many new de- 
vised and intolerable impositions; he lastly, by stroi^ hand 
and main force, attempted to make himself, not only an ab- 
solute monarch over them, like unto the kings and sovereigns 
of England and France ; but, Turk-like, to tread un^r his 
feet all their national and fundamental laws, privileges, and 
ancient rights. To efiect which, after he had easily obtain- 
ed from the pc^ a dispensation of his former oaths, (which 
dispensation was the true cause of all the war and bloodshed 
since then,) and after he had tried what he could perform, 
by dividing of their own nobility under the government of 
his base sister Margaret of Austria and the cardinal Gran- 
ville, be employed that most merciless Spaniard doa Ferdi^ 
nand Alvarez of Toledo, duke of Alva, followed with, a 
powerful army of strange nations, by whom he first slaugh- 
tered that renowned captain the earl of Egmont, prince of 
Gavare, and Philip Montmorency, earl of Horn, made 
away Montague, and the marquis of Bergues; and cut off 
in those six years, (that Alva governed,) of gentlemen and 
others, eighteen thousand and six hundred, by the hands of 
the hangman, besides all his other barbarous murders and 
massacres. By whose ministry, when he could not yet bring 

» History of the Netherlands. 
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his afiairs to their wished ends, having it in his hope to work 
that by subtilty which he had failed to perform by force ; 
he sent for governor his bastard brother d<m John of Austria^ 
a prince of great hope, and very gracious to those people. 
But he, using the same papal advantage that his predeces- 
sors had done, made no scruple to take oath upon the holy 
evangelists, to observe the treaty made, with the general 
states, and to discharge the Low Countries of all Spaniards 
and otlier strangers therein garrisoned. Towards whose pay 
and passport, the Netherlands strained themselves to make 
payment of six hundred thousand pounds. Whidi monies 
recdived, he suddenly surprised the citadels of Antwerp and 
Namur, not doubting (bdng unsuspected by the states) to 
have possessed himself of all the mastering places of those 
|M*ovinces : for whatsoever he overtly pretended, he held in 
secret a contrary council with the secretary Escovedo, Rho- 
dus, Barlemont, and others, ministers oi the Spanish ty* 
ranny, formerly practised, and now again intended. But 
let us now see the effect and end o£ this peijury, and of all 
other the duke^s cruelties. First for himself, after he had 
murdered so many of the nobility, executed (as aforesaid) 
eighteen thousand six hundred in six years ; and most cru* 
elly slain man, woman^ and child, in Mecklin, Z^tphen, 
Naerden, and other places; and after he had consumed six 
and thirty millions of treasure in six years, notwithstanding 
his Spanish vaunt, that he would suffocate the Hollanders 
in thar own butter-barrels and milk-tubs, he departed the 
o6untry no otherwise aoconpanied^ than with the ciu^se and 
detestation (^ the whole nation, leaving his master^s affiors 
in a tenfold worse estate than he found them at his 6rst 
arrival. For don John, whose haughty conceit of himself 
overcame the greatest difficulties; though his judgment 
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were ovcnreak to manage the least; what wonders <fid hb 
fearful breach of iaith bring forth, other than the king bis 
faroCher^s jealousy and dhstrust, with the untimefy death 
that seised him, eren in the flower of his youth. And 
for Esooiredo^s sharp*witted secretary, who, in his own ima- 
gination, had conquered for his master both England and 
the Netherlands, beii^ sent into Spain upon some new pro- 
ject, he was at the first arrival, and before any access to the 
Inng, by certain ruiRans, i^pointed by Anthony Peres, 
(though* by better warrant than his,) rudely murdered in 
his own lodging. Lastly, if we consider the king <^ Spein^s 
carriage, his counsd, and success in this business, diere u 
nothing left to the memory of man more remarkable. For 
he hath paid above an hundred milUons, and the lives of 
above four hundred thousand Christians, for the loss of all 
diose countries; which, for beauty, gave place to none; 
and, for revenue, did equal his West Indies; for the loss of 
a nati(»i, which most willingly obeyed him; and who at thb 
day, afitcr forty years wars, are, in despite of all his forces, 
become free estates, and for more rich and powerful than 
they were, when he first began to impoverish and oppress 
them* 

Oh, by what plots, by what forswearii^s, betrayings, cfp^ 
presnoBs, imprisonments, tortures, poisonings, and under 
what reasons of state and politic subtilty, have these fore- 
named kii^^s, both strangers and of our own natioD, polled 
the vengeance of God upon themselves, upon theirs, and 
upon thor prudent ministers ! and in the end have brought 
those things to pass for their enemies, and seen an effect so 
dnectly contrary to all their own counsels and cruelties; as 
the one could never have hoped tot themselves, and the 
other never have sucoeeded, if no sudi opposition had ever 
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been made. God hath said it, and peEfiormed it ever; Per^ 
dam sapientiam sapiefUum, ^^ I will destroy the wiadom of 
^* the wise.'' 

But what of all this? and to what end do we lay before! 
the eyes of the hiring the fall and fortunes of the dead ; 
seeing the world is the same that it hath been ; and the 
children of the present time will still obey their parents ? It 
is in the present time that all the wits of the world are ex- 
ercised. To hdd the times we have, we hold all things law- 
ftd ; and either we hope to hold them for ever, or at least we 
hope that there is nothing after them to be hoped for. For, 
as we are content to foiget our ovm experience, and to ooun- 
terfeit the ^;norance of pur own knowledge, in all things 
that oonoem ourselves; or persuade ourselves that God hath 
ff9ea us letters pidents to pursue all our irreligious affections 
with a non cbitarUe: so we nather look behind us what 
hath been, nor before us what shall be. It is true, that the 
quantity which we have is of the body : we are by it joined 
to the earth ; we are compounded of earth ; and we inhabit 
it. The heavens are high, far off, and unsearchable; we 
\K9e sense and feeling of corpcHral things, and of eternal 
grace but by revelation. No marvel th^i that our thoughts 
are also earthly : and it is less to be wondered at, that the 
words of worthless men cannot cleanse them ; seeing their 
doctrine and instruction, whose understanding the Holy 
GHmit vouchsafed to inhabit, have not performed it For 
as the fHHojAet Isaiah cried out long agone, Xord, xaho hath 
belie v ed our reporte f And out of doubt, as Isaiidi oonw 
plained then for himself and others, so are they less beUev^ 
ed every day after othw. For although rehgion, and the 
truth thereof, be in every man^s mouth, yea, in the discourse 
of every woman, who, for the greatest number, are but idde \ 
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i^vamtyv ; what is it other than an uniyersai dignmukukm ? 

-We profess that we know Qod, but by works we deny him. 
For beatitude doth not conrast in the knowledge of divine 
things, but in a divine life ; for the devils know them better 
than men. BeatUudo non est cUvinorum cognitioj aed viia 
divina. And certainly there is nothing more to be admired, 
and more to be lamented, than the private contention, the 
passionate dispute, the personal hatred, and the perpetual 
war, massacres, and murders, for religion among Christians ; 
the discourse whereof hath so occupied the world, as it hath 
j well-near driven the practice therectf outX)f the world. Who 
would not soon resolve, that took knowledge but of the re- 
li^ous disputations among men, and not of their lives which 
dispute, that there were no oth^ thing in their desires, than 
the purchase of heaven ; and that the world itself were but 
used as it ought, and as an inn or place wheran to repose 
ourselves in passing on towards our celestial hahitatioiiP 
When, on the contrary, beudes the discourse and outward 
profession, the soul hath nothing but hypocrisy. We are 
ail (in effect) become comedians in religion ; and while we 
act in gesture and voice divme virtues, in all the course of 
our lives we renounce our persons and the parts we play. 
For charity, justice, and truth, have but thar bdng in 
terms, like the philoso{^er^s tnaieria prima. 

Neither is it that wisdom which Salomon defineth to be 
the schoohrmtress qf ike knowledge of God, that hath valu- 
ation in the World : it is enough that we give it our good 
word ; but the same which is altogether exerdsed in the ser- 

^ vice of the world, as the gathering of riches chiefly, by wiikh 
we purchase and obtmn honour, with the many recqpects 
which attend it. 

p Panl to Titus, i. lo. 
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These indeed be the marks which (when we hare bent cRir 
consciciMes to the highest) we all dioot at. For the obtain- 
iog whereof it is true that the care is our own ; thd care our 
own in this Bfey the peril our owm in the fiicure ; and jet 
when we have gathered the greatest abundance^ we our- 
selves evqay no more thereof than so much as belongs to one 
man. For the rest^ he that had the greatest wisdom and 
the greatest abifit j that ef<tr man had^ hath lold us that tlm 
is the use: 4 fVhem goods inereoiej saitb Sakmon, 0^ aba 
inerea^ thai eat them: and what good tameth to the omnen^ 
iut the beholding thereof wM^ their eyeef As for tboee diat 
devour the rest^ and follow us in £ur weather; they agmn 
fiirsake us in the first tempest of nusforttme, and steer awajr 
before the sea and wind, leaving i» to the nalke of our 
destinies. Of these, among a thousand examples, I wiU take 
but one out of master Daanet, and use his own wwds: 
<< Whilst the emperor Charles the Fifth,^ after the resigna^ 
^^ tion of his estate!^ stayed at Flushing for wind to canj 
^^ him his last joumej into Spain, he conferred on a time 
** with Seldius, his brother Ferdinand's ambassador,^ till tke 
^^ de^ of the a^ht. And when Seldias diouU depart, Acf 
^' emperor calling for soaae of his setvuits, and nobocfy an* 
<< swering him, (for those that attended upon him wercf 
^' some gone to their lodgings, and all the rest asleep,) the 
<< emperor took ufp the candle Imnself, and went before Sel- 
** dhu ta hghi him down the stairs ; and so did,, notwt^ 
** standing aft the resistance that Seldim could make. And 
^^ when he was eome to the stairs fool, he said thas tmto 
<< Urn: ^ Seldius, remember this oi Charies the emperor^ whed' 
« he shall be dead and gone, that him^ whom thou haat 
** known in thy time environed with so many Aiighty annies. 

*» Eccles. c. 5. V. 10. 
EALE6H, HIST. WORLD, VOL. I. C 
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*^ and guards of setters, thou hast also seen akme, aban- 
<< doned and forsaken, yea even of his own domestical ser- 
** vants, &c. I acknowledge this change of fortune to pro- 
** ceed from the mighty hand of Grod ; which I will by na 
" means go about to withstand/'" 

. But you will say that there are some things else, and of 
' greater regard than the former. The first is, the reve- 
rend respect that is held of great men, and the honour done 
unto them by all sorts of people. And it is true indeed ; 
I provided that an inward love for their justice and piety ac- 
\ company the outward worship given to their places and 
power ; without which what is the applause of the multi- 
tude, but as the outcry of an herd of animals, who, without 
Ae knowledge of any true cause, fdease themselves with the 
Bcnse they make ? For seeing it is a^ thing exceeding rare to 
distinguish virtue and fortune ; the most impious, if prosper- 
ous, have ever been i^plauded ; the most virtuous, if un- 
prosperous, have ever been despised. For as fortune^s man 
rides the horse, so fortune herself rides the man: who, 
when he is descended and on foot, the man taken from his 
beast, and fortune from the man, a base groom beats the 
one, and a bitter contempt spurns the other with equal 
fiberty. 

The seccmd is the greatening of our posterity, and the 
oonteraplati(m of their glory whom we leave behind us. 
Certainly, of those which conceive that their souls departed 
take any comfort therein, it may truly be said of them 
which Lactantius spake of certain heathen philosophers, 
^ Quod sapientes sunt in re stuUa, Fcnr when our sjnrits 
immortal shall be once separate from our mortal bodies, and 
d]i^X)«ed by Grod, there remaineth in them no other joy of 

' Lact. de fnlKa Sap. 3. c. 29. 
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their posterity whidi suooeed, than there doth of pnde in 
that stone which sleepeth in the wall of a king^s palace; nor 
any other sorrow toe their poverty, than there doth of shame 
in that which beareth up a beggar^s cottage. *Nesciuni 
mortuiy etiam sancHj quid aguni vivif etiam eorvm fiii ; 
quia aninuB morhwrum rebus viventium turn inUrsuni. 
** The dead, though holy, know nothing of the living, no 
^^ not of their own children ; for the souls of those departed 
" are not conversant with thdr affairs that remain.^ And if 
we doubt of St Augustine, we cannot q{ Job ; who tdls us, 
^ Thai we know not if our sons shall be honourable; neither 
shall we understand concerning them^ whether they shall be 
qflffw degree. Which Eodeaastes also confirmeth : ^ Jfon 
walkeih in a shadow j and disquieteih himself in vain : he 
heapeih up riches^ and cannot tell uAo shall gaOter them. 
The livings saith he, know that they shall die, but the dead 
know nothing at all. For who can shew unto man what 
shall be after him under the sun f He therefore accounted 
it among the rest of worldly vanities, to labour and travail 
in the world, not knowing after death whether a fool or a wise 
man should enjoy the fruits thereof: which made me, saith 
be, endeavour even to abhor mine own labour. And what 
can other men hope, whose blessed or sorrowful estates after 
death God hath reserved? mane's knowledge lying but in 
his hope; seeing the prophet Esay confesseth of the elect, 
that ' Abraham is ignorant of us, and Israel knows us not. 
But hereof we are assured, that the long and dark night of 
death, ot whose following day we shall never behold the 
dawn, (till his return that hath triumphed over it,) shall cover 
us over^ till the world be no more. After which, and when 
we shall again receive organs glorified and inoomipdble, the 

> S. Aug. de cura pro mort. " Ecdes. c. o. r. 5. and c. 1. r. a. 

* Job, c. I. ▼. 14, 13. * Isaiab, c. 03. v. 16. 
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seats of angeHeal afectioDa, in so great adsdratioii Atil the 
souls of the blessed be exercised, as diej caimot admit the 
mixture of any second or less joy, not any return of fore- 
gone and mortal affection towards Aiends, kindred, or chil- 
dren. Of whom, whether we shall retain any partimlar 
knowledge, or in any sort distinguish them, no man can as^ 
sure us, and the wisest men doubt But on the contrary, 
if a divme life retain any of those faculties which the soul 
jexarcised in a mortal body, we shall not at that time so 
I chyide the joys of heaven, as to cast any part thereof on the 
Imemory of their £dicities which remain in the world. No ; 
be their estates greater than ever the world gare, we shall 
(by the diffsrenee known unto us) even detest their con- 
^deration. And whatsoever oomfi»t dhall remain ci ail 
forepast, the same will connst in the diarity which we ex-* 
ercised living ; and in that piety, justice, and firm faith, for 
which it pleased the infinite mercy of Grod to accept of ua 
and receive us. Shall we therefore value honour and riches 
at nothitig, and neglect them, as unnecessary and vain ? Cer^ 
I tainly no : for that infinite wisdom of God, which hath dia- 
{ tinguished his angds by degrees; which hath given greater 
I Jund less light and beauty to heavenly bodies ; whidi hath 
; made differences between beasts and birds; created theeagfe 
and the fly, the cedar and the shrub ; and among stones^ 
l^ven the fidrest tincture to the ruby, and the quickest li^t 
to the diamond ; hath also ordained kings, dukes, or hkdets 
of the peojfde, magistrates, judges, and other degi^ees amoi^ 
men. And as honour is left to postmty for a mark and 
ensign of the virtue and understanding of their ancestors; 
so, se^ng y Sbacides preferreth death before beggary ; and 
that titles, without proportionable estates, fall under the 

>• Sirac. c. 40. v. a8. 
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nuseivble sueeonr of cither men^s jnty, I account it foolish^ 
nets to condemn such a care ; provided that worldly goods 
be well gotten, and that we raise not our own buildings out 
rf other men's ruins. For as « Plato doth first prefer the 
perfection of bodily health ; secondly, the form and beauty; 
and thirdly, diviHas nuUaJraude qtussitas : so Jeremy 
cries, ^ Woe unto them that erect their houses by unrighl- 
eousnessy and their chambers without equity: and Esay 
the same, ^ Woe to those thai spoils and were not spoiled. 
And it was out of the true wisdom of Salomon that be 
comnandeth us, ^not to drink the wine qfvicience; not to 
lie im waitjbr blood; and not to swallow ihem up alim 
whose riches we covet: Jbr such are the ways, saith he, of 
every one tiuct is greedy of gain. 

Aild if we could afford ourselves but so much leisure as 
to consider, that he which hath most in the world, haA, 
in respect of the world, nothing in it ; and that he, which 
hath the longest time lent him to live in it, hath yet no pro- 
portion at all therein, setting it either by that which is past 
when we were not, or by that time which is to come iti 
which we shidl abide for ever : I say, if both, to wit, our 
proporti(m in the world and our nme in the world, diffsr . 
not nHich tram that which is nothing; it is not out of any ' 
excellency of understanding that we so much prize the one, 
wht<^ hath (in effect) no being ; and so much neglect die 
other, which hath no ending : coveting those mortal things 
€i die world, as if our souls were therein immortal, and n^ 
letting those things whidi* are immortal, as if oursdves after 
the world were but mortal. 

I But let every man value his own wisdom as he pkaseth. 



^ut 
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Let the rich man think all fools, that cannot equal his 
abundance ; the revenger esteem all negligent, that have not 
trodden down their oppointes ; the politician, all gross, that 
cannot merchandise their faith : yet, when we once come in 
sight of the port of death, to which all winds drive us ; and 
when, by letting fall that fatal anchor which can never be 
weighed again, the navigation of this life takes end ; then it 
is, I say, that our own cogitati(ms (those sad and severe 
cogitations, formerly beaten fix)m us by our health and feli- 
dty) return again, and pay us to the uttermost for all the 
pleanng passages of our lives past;! It is then that we cry 
out to Grod for mercy ; then, when ourselves can no longer 
exercise cruelty towards others : and it is only then that 
we are strucken through the soul with this terrible sentoice^ 
^thai God will not be mocked. For if, according to St. 
Peter, ^the righteous scarcely be saved, and that God 
spared not his angels; where shall those appear, who, 
having served their appetites all their lives, presume to 
think that the severe commandments of the all-powerful 
God were given but in sport; and that the short breath 
which we draw when death presseth us, if we can but 
fashion it to the sound oi Mercy, (without any kind of satis- 
ftction or amends,) b sufficient ? O quam muUiy saith a re- 
verend father, cum hoc spe ad cBtemos labores et beiUa de- 
scendunt, I confess that it is a great comfort to our friends, 
to have it said that we ended well ; for we all desire (as Ba- 
laam did) to die the death of the righteous. But what shall 
we call a disesteeming, an opposing, or (indeed) a mocking 
of Grod ; if those men do not oppose him, disesteem him, 
' and mock him, that think it enough for Grod, to ask him 
forgiveness at lebure, with the remainder and last drawing 

* G«l. c. 6. y. ;. • i Pet. c 4. v. 18. 2 Pet. c. 2. y. 4. 
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of a malicious breath ? For what do they otherwise, that 
die this kind of well-dying, but say unto God as foUoweth: 
We beseech thee, O God, that all the &lsehoods, forswear. 
iBgs, and treacheries of our Kves past, may be pleasing unto 
thee ; that thou wilt for our sakes (that have had no leisure 
to do any thing for thine) change thy nature, (though im- 
possible,) and forget to be a just God ; that thou wilt love 
injuries and oppressions ; call ambition wisdom, and charity 
foolishness? For I shall prejudice my son, (which I am 
resolved not to do,) if I make restitution ; and confess my- 
self to have been unjust, (which I am too proud to do^) if I 
deUver the oppressed? Certainly, these wise worldlings 
have either found out a new God, or have made one ; and 
in all likelihood such a leaden one as Lewis the Eleventh 
wore in his cap; which, when he had caused any that he 
feared or hated, to be killed, he would take it from his 
head and kiss it ; beseeching it to pardon him this one evil 
act more, and it should be the last; which (as at other 
times) he did, when, by the practice of a cardinal and a fal- 
sified sacrament, he caused the .earl of Armagnac to be 
stabbed to death ; mockeries indeed fit to be used towards 
a leaden, but not towards the ever-living God. But of this 
compoation are all the devout lovers of the world, that 
.they fear all that is dureless and ridiculous: they fear the 
(dots and practices of their opposites, and their very whisper- 
ii^ : they fear the opinions of men, which beat but upon 
shadows : they flatter and forsake the prosperous and un- 
piDsperous, be they fiiends or kings : yea, they dive under 
water, like ducks, at every pebble-stone that is but thrown 
towards them by a powerful hand ; and, on the contrary, 
they shew an obstinate and giant-like valour against the 
terrible judgments of the all-powerful God : yea, they shew 

c4 
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themaidyes gods against God, and daves towards men; 
towards men whose bodies and consciences are alike rotten. 
Now for the rest : if we truly examine the difference of 
both conditions; to wit, of the ridi and mighty, whom we 
call fortunate ; and of the poor and (^pressed, whcnai we ac- 
count wretdied ; we shall find the happiness of the one, and 
the miserable estate of the other, so tied by God to the very 
instant, and both so subject to interchange, (witness the 
sudden dowpfall of the greatest princes, and the iqpeedy 
upridng of the meanest persons,) as the one hath nothing so 
certain, whereof to boast ; nor the other so uncertain, where- 
to to bewail itself. For there is no man so assured of his 
honour, of his riches, health, or life, but that he may be de- 
prived of either or all the very next hour or day to com*. 
Quid vesper vehai, inctrtum est; ^* What the evening will 
^^ bring with it, it is uncertain.*" ^Andyetye cannot teU (saitli 
St. James) what shall be to-morrow* To-day he is set up, 
and to-morrow he shall not bejbtmd ; for he is turned into 
dustf and his purpose perisheth. And although the air 
which compasseth adveraty be very obscure, yet therein 
; we better discern God, than in that shining light which en- 
^ vironeth worldly glcM'y ; through whidi, for the deamess 
thereof, there is no vanity which escapeth our sight. And 
let adveraty seem what it will ; to happy men, ridiculous, 
who make themselves merry at other men^s misfortunes; 
and to those under the cross, grievous: yet this is true, 
that for all that is past,.to the very instant, the portions 
remaining are equal to either. For be it that we have lived 
many years, and (according to Salomon) in them all we 
have rejoiced; or be it that we have measured the same 
length td days, and ther^ have evermore sorrowed : yet, 
* James, e. 4. r. 14. 
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looking fattck from our present being, -we find both the oat 
and dbe other, to wk, the joy and the woe, sailed ont of 
flight; and death, whidi doth pursue us and hdd us in | 
cbaoa horn our infancy, hadi gathered it Qaicquid cstcMs 
retro est^ mors tenet: ^Whatsoever of our age is pasty 
^ death holds it.^ C So as whosoever he be, to whom fortune 
bath been a servant, and the time a friend ; let him but 
take the account of his memory, (for we have no other 
keeper of our pleasures past,) and truly examine what it 
hath reserved, either of beauty and youth, or foregone de- 
lights; what it hath saved, that it might last, of his dearest 
affections, or of whatever else the amorous spring-time gave 
his thoughts of cont^itment, then unvaluable ; and he shall 
find, that all the art whidi his elder years have, can draw 
no other vapour out of these dissolutions, than heavy, 
secret, and sad sighs. He shall find nothing remaining 
but those sorrows which grow up after our fast springing 
youth ; overtake it, when it is at a stand ; and overtop it 
utterly, when it begins to wither: insomuch, as looking 
haxk from the very instant time, and from our now being, 
the poor, diseased, and captive creature hath as little sense 
of all his former miseries and pains, as he that is most 
blessed in common opinion hath of his forepast pleasured 
and delights. For whatsoever is cast behind us is just 
nothing; and what is to come, deceitful hope hath it.) 
Omnia qu(B ventura sunt^ m incerto jacent. Only those 
few black swans I must except, who, having had the grace 
to value worldly vanities at no more than their own price, 
do, by retaining the comfortable memory of a well-acted 
fife, behold death without dread, and the grave without 
fear; and embrace both, as necessary guides to endless 
g^ory. 

For myself, this is my consolation, and all that I can 
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oflfer to others, that the sorrows of this h£e are Imt of two 
sorts : whereof the one hath respect to (rod ; the other, to 
the world. In the first, we complain to Grod against our^ 
selves, for our offences against him; and confess, Et tu 
Justus €8 in omnibus qu(B venerunt super nos ; ^^ And thou, 
** O Lord, art just in all that hath befallen us.**^ In the se- 
cond, we complain to ourselves against Grod, as if he had 
done us wrong, either in not giving us worldly goods and 
honours, answering our appetites; or for taking them agaki 
from us, having had them : forgetting that humble and 
just acknowledgment of Job, The Lord hath given^ and 
the Lord hath taken. To the first of which St. Paul hath 
promised blessedness ; to the second, death. And out of 
doubt he is either a fool or ungrateful to Grod, or both, 
that doth not acknowledge, how mean soever his estate be, 
that the same is yet far greater than that which Grod owetb 
him : or doth not acknowledge, how sharp soever his afflic- 
tions be, that the same are yet far less than those which 
are due unto him. And if an heathen wise man call the ad- 
versities of the world but tributa vivendi^ *^ the tributes of 
*^ living;*" a wise Christian man ought to know them and 
bear them but as the tributes of offending ; he ought to 
bear them manlike, and resolvedly ; and not as those whin- 
ing soldiers do, qui gementes sequuntur imperatorem. 

For seeing God, who is the author of all our tragedies, 
hath written out for us and appointed us all the parts we 
are to play ; and hath not, in their distribution, been partial 
to the most mighty princes of the world ; that gave unto 
Darius the part of the greatest emperor and the part of the 
most miserable beggar, a beggar begging water of an enemy, 
to quench the great drought of death ; that appointed Ba- 
jazet to play the grand signior of the Turks in the morning, 
and in the same day the footstool of Tamerlane, (both which 
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parts Valerian bad also played, being taken by Sapores ;) 
that made Bellisarius play the most victorious captain, and 
lastly, the part of a blind beggar ; of which examples many 
thousands may be produced :\ why should other men, who 
are but as the least worms, complain of wrongs? Certainly 
there is no other account to be made of this ridiculous 
world, than to resolve, that the change of fortune on the 
great theatre b but as the change of garments on the less : 
for when, on the one and the other, every man wears but his 
own skin, the players are all alike. Now if any man, out 
of weakness, prize the passages of this world otherwise, (for, 
saith Petrarch, Magni ingenii est revocare mentem a sen- 
MuSf) it is by reason of that unhappy fantasy of ours, 
which forgeth in the brains of man all the miseries (the 
corporal excepted) whereunto he is subject: therein it is^ 
that misfortune and adversity work all that they woriL. 
(^or seeing death, in the end of the play, takes from all 
whatsoever fortune or f<Mx^ takes from any one ; it were a 
foolish madness, in the shipwreck of worldly things, where 
all sinks but the sorrow, to save it; That were, as Seneca 
mthj Jbrtun€B succumbere, quoi tristius est omni JiUo; 
^ to fall under fortune, of all other the most miserable 
" destiny.'* 

But it is now time to sound a retreat; and to desire to be 
excused of this long pursuit : and withal, that the good in- 
tent which hath moved me to draw the picture of time 
past (which we call history) in so large a table, may also 
be accepted in place of a better reason. 

The examples of divine Providence every where found 
(the first divine histories being nothing else but a conti- 
nuation of such examples) have persuaded me to fetch my 
banning from the beginning of all things ; to wit, creation. 
For though these two glorious actions of the Almighty be 
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to Bear, and, as it were, linked together, that the one ne- 
oeaaarily impUeth the other : creation inferring providenoe, 
(for what father forsaketh the child that he had) b^otten ?) 
and proridence presuppoang creation ; yet many of those 
j that have seemed to excel in worldly wisdom have gcme 
about to disjoin this coherence ; the Epicure denying both 
creation and providence, but granting that the world had a 
be^nning; the Aristotelian granting providenoe, but de- 
nying both the creation and the beginning. 

Now although this doctrine of faith, touching the crea* 
tioQ in time, (for byJblUk we understand ikai the world w€l$ 
made by the word of God^) be too weighty a work fidr Ari- 
slQile^s rotten^ground to bear up, upon which he hath (not- 
withstanding) founded the defences and fcnrtresses of all his 
verbal doctrine; yet that the necessity of infinite pow&Tp 
and the world^s beginning, and the impossilnlity of the con- 
trary, evai in the judgment of natural reason, wherein he 
bdieved, had not better informed him, it is greatly to be 
marvelled at. And it is no less strange, that those men, 
which are desirous of knowledge, (se^g Aristotle hath 
failed in this main point, and taught little other than terms 
in the rest,) have so retrenched their minds from the follow- 
ing and overtaking of truth, and so absolutely subjected 
themselves to the law of those philosophical principles ; as all 
contrary kind of teaching, in the search of causes, they have 
condemned either for fantastical or curious. But doth it 
follow, that the positions of heathen philo8(^hers are un- 
doubted grounds and prindides indeed, because so called ? 
or that ipsi dixertmt^ doth make them to be such ? Cer- 
tainly no. But this is true, that where natural reason hath 
built any thing so strong against itself, as the same reason 
can hardly assail it, much less batter it down ; the same, in 
every question of nature, and finite power, may be approved 
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for a fundamental law of human knowledge. For sastb 
^ Charron, in his book of Wisdom^ T€uU proposition hu* 
maiMe a autant SauAoriU que Vcmtre, si la raison fionfiM 
b Afference; ^^ Every human proposition bath equal au^ 
^^ tbority, if reason make not the difference,^ the rest being- 
but the fables of principles. But hereof how shall the up» 
right and unpartial judgment of man ^ve a sentence, where 
opposition and examination are not admitted to give in evK 
dence? And to this purpose it was well said of sLactantius, 
SapienHam sUn adifmmtj qui sine tiUoJudicio invenia ma^ 
jcriim probani jet ab aliis pecudum more ducu^ **Th€y 
" neglect thrown wisdom, who, without any judgment, ap-' r i^{, 
^ prove the invention of those that forewent them ; and) 
^ suffer themselves, after the manner of beasts, to be led by( 
^^ them.**" By the advantage of which sloth and dulness, 
ignorance is now become so powerful a t]nrant, as it hath set 
true philosophy, physic^ and divinity, in- a pillory ; and 
written ovar the first, Contra negantem principia ; over 
the second. Virtus specifica; and over the third, Ecdesia 
Romanct. 

But for myself, I shall never be persuaded that Grod hath < 
shut up all light of learning within the kntem of Aristotle^d 
brains ; or that it was ever said unto him, as unto Esdras, \ ' 
Accendam in corde tuo lucemam inteUectus : that Ood hath 
given invention but to the heathen, and that they only have 
invaded nature, and found the strength and bottom thereof; 
did same nature having consumed all her store, and Idt 
nothing of price to after-ages. That these and these be 
the causes of these and these effects, time hath taught us, 
and not reason ; and so hath experience, without art. The 
cheese-wife knoweth it as wdl as the philosopher, that sour 

' Cbarron de Sageme. ' Lact. de Orig. Erroris, 1. 2. c. 8. 
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runnet doth coagulate her milk into a curd. But if we aak 
i a reason of this cause, why the sourness doth it ? whereby it 
doth it ? and the manner how ? I think that there b nothing 
to be found in vulgar philosophy to satisfy this and many 
other like vulgar questions. But man, to cover his igno- 
rance in the least things, who cannot give a true reason for 
the grass under his feet, why it should be green rather than 
red, or of any other colour ; that could never yet discover 
the way and reason of nature^s working, in those which are 
far less noble creatures than himself, who is far more noUe 
than the heavens themselves ; Matiy suth ^ Salomon, thai can 
hardly discern the things that are upon the earthy and with 
great labour Jind out the things that are before lu ; that 
hath so short a time in the world, as he no sooner b^ns to 
learn, than to die ; that hath in his memory but borrowed 
knowledge ; in his understanding nothing truly ; that is ig- 
norant of the essence of his own soul, and which the wisest 
of the naturalists (if Aristotle be he) could never so much 
j as define, but by^ the acUon and effect, telling us what it 
I works, (which all men know as well as he,) but n ot whatjt l| V 
182^ which nether he nor any else doth know, but God that ' 
created it, (For though I were perfect^ yet I know not my 
sotdf saith Job:) man, I say, that is but an idiot in the 
next cause of his own life, and in the cause o! all the actions 
of his life, will, notwithstanding, examine the art of God in 
creatingjthe world ; of God,i whoj saith Job, t^ so excellent 
as we know him not; and examine the banning of the 
work, which had end before mankind had a beginning <^ 
being. He will disable God'^s power to make a world, with- 
out matter to make it of. He will rather give the moths of 
the air for a cause ; cast the work on necessity or chance ; 

^ Salomon, c i. v. 9. * Job, c. 37. v. a^. 
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bestow the honour thereof on nature ; make two powers, i 
the one to be the author of die matter, the other of the \ 
form ; and lastly, for want of j, workman, have it eternal : 
which latter opinion Aristotle, to make himself the authm* 
of a new doctrine, brought into the world : and his sectators ' 
have maintained it ; Paraii ac confurcnti^ quos sequunkarj 
phUosophorum animis invictis opmiones tueri. For Her- 
mes, who lived at once with, or soon after Moses, Zoroaster, 
Musseus, Orpheus, Linus, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Empe- 
dodes, Melissus, Pherecydes, Thales, Cleanthes, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and many others, (whose opinions are exquidtely 
gathered by Steucbius Eugubinus,) found, in the neoesnty 
of invincible reason, one eternal and infinite Being to be 
the parent of the universal. Horum omnium sententia 
quamvia sU inctriay eodem iamen speciat^ ut ProvidenHam 
unam esse consentiant : sive enim naiura^ sive cdherj ^ve 
ratio f sive mens, sivejakdis necessitas, sive divina lew; 
idem esse quod a nobis diciiur Deus. ^^ All these men^s 
** opinions,^ saith ^ Lactantius, ** though uncertain, come 
** to this, that they agree upon one Providence ; whether 
^^ the same be nature, or light, or reason, or understanding, 
*' €X destiny, or divine ordinance ; that it is the same which 
" we call Grod.** Certainly, as all the rivers in the world, 
though they have divers risings and divers runnings, though 
they scHnetimes hide themselves for a while under ground, 
and seem to be lost in sea-like lakes, do at last find, and 
fall into the great ocean ; so, after all the searches that hu- 
man capacity hath, and after all philosophical contempla-l 
tion and curiosity, in the necessity of this infinite power, 
all the reason of man ends and dissolves itself. / 

As for others; and first touching those which conceive 

k Lact. 5. 
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the matter of the world to haye been eternal, mod that Qod 
did not create the world ex nthiia, but ex materia pret^ 
exutewU ; the supposition is so weak, at is hardly worth the 
answering. For, s^th ^Eusebius, Mihi videniur qui hoe 
dkuni, Jbrtunam quoque Deo annectere; " They seem 
*^ lunto me, which affirm this, to give part of the work to 
<< God, and part to fortune.'" Insomuch as if God had notf 
found this first matter by chance, he had neither been Au-J 
thor, nor Father, nor Creator, nor Lord of the unira^.i 
For were the matter or chaos eternal, it then follows, that 
either this supposed matter did fit itself to Grod, or Grod 
accommodate himself to the matter. For the first; it b iaa- 
possible that things without sense could proportion them* 
selves to the workman'^s will: for the second; it were hor« 
rible to conceive of Gtxl, that as an artificer he apj^ied lum- 
self, according to the jHwportion of matter which he lighted 
upon. 

But let it be supposed that this matter had been made 
by any power not omnipotent and infinitely wise ; I would 
gladly learn how it came to pass, that the same was propor- 
tionable to his intention, that was omnipotent and infinitely 
wise ; and no more, nor no less, than served to receive the 
form of the universal. For, had it wanted any thing of 
what was sufiicient, then must it be granted that God created 
out of nothii^ so much of new matter as served to finish 
the wOTk of the world : or had there been more of this mat- 
ter than sufficed, then did God dissolve and anmhilate what- 
soever remained and was superfluous. And this must 
every reasonable soul confess, that it is the same work of 
Gtxl alone, to create any thing out of nothing, and by the 
same art and power, and by none other, can those things, 

1 Eiweb. de Pnep. Eraog:. 1. 7. c. 8. 
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or any part of that eternal matter, be again changed into 
nothing, by which those things that once were nothing 
obtained a beginning of being. 

Again ; to say that this matt» was the cause of itself, 
this, of all other, were the greatest idiotism. For if it were 
the cause of itself at any time, then there was also a time 
when itsdf was not ; at which time of not being, it is easy 
enough to conceive, that it could neither produce itself nor \ 
any thing else. For to be and not to be at once, is im- ) 
poBsifale; NUMaiiiiemseipsumpr(BcedUinequeseip9umcom' 
ponii corptts ; *< There is nothing that doth precede it- 
^' self, ndther do bodies compound themselves.^' 

F<Nr the rest ; those thatfeigq this matter to be eternal must 
of necessity confess, that infinite cannot be separate from 
eternity : and then had infinite matter left no place for infi« 
nite form; but that the first matta* was finite, the fnrm which 
it received proves it Forconclurion of this part ; whosoever 
will make choice, rather to believe in eternal deformity, or in 
eternal dead matter, than in eternal light and eternal life, let 
eternal death be his reward. For it is a madness of that 
kind, as wanteth terms to express it* For what reason of 
man (whom the curse oi presumption hath not stupified) 
hath doubted, that infinite power (of which we can compre- 
hend but a kind of shadow, q%iia comprehensio est intra ter^i 
minoSf qui tr^bnio. repugnant) hath any thing wanting in] 
itself either for matter or form ; yea, for as many wcnrlds ' 
(if sud) had been Ood^s will) as the sea hath sands? For 
where the power is without limitation, the work hath no 
other''4imitation than the workman'^s will. Yea reason it- 
self finds it more easy for infinite power to deliver from it- 
self a finite world, without the help of matter prepared ; 
than for a finite man, a fool and dust, to change the form of 
matter made to his hands. They are Dionysius^s words, 
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Deus in una eaUtentia omnia pnehabet : and again. Esse 
omnium est ipsa divinitasy omne qfiod videsy et quod non 
vides ; to wit, causaUteVf or in better terms, non tanquam 
Jbrmay sed tanquam causa universcdis, Ndther hath the 
world universal closed up all of God : ^< Forthe most parts 
^< of his works,^ suth ^ Siracides, ^^ are hid :^ neither can 
the depth of his wisdom be opened by the glcnious wcMrk 
of the world, which never brought to knowledge all it can ; 
for then were his infinite power bounded and made finite* 
And hereof it comes, that we seldom entitle Crod, the aS- 
shewingf or the all-wiUinff, but the cdUnigkty ; that is, in- 
finitely able. 

But now for those who from that ground, ^< That out of 
'^ nothing nothing is made,^ infer the world^s eternity ; 
and yet not so salvage therein as those are which give aq 
eternal b^g to dead matter ; it is true, if the word no- 
ihing be taken in die affirmative, and the making imposed 
upon natural agents and finite power, that out of nothing 
nothing is made* But seeing their great doctor Aristotle 
himi^f confesseth. Quod omnes antiqui decreverunt quasi 
quoddam rerum prindpvum^ ipsumque infinitum ; *^ That 

j ^< all the ancient decree a kind of beginning, and the same to 
<^ be infinite ;^ and a little after^ more largely and plainly, 

^ ^Principium ejus est nullum^ sed ipsum omnium cemiiur 
esse principiumj ac omnia complecti ac regere: it is strange 
that this philosopher, with his followers, should rather make 
choice out of falsehood to conclude falsely, than out of 
truth to resolve truly* For if we compare the world uni- 
versal, and all the unmeasurable orbs of heaven, and those 
marvellous bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, with ipsum 
infinitum ; it may truly be said of them all, which hims^ 

■■ Sine, xvi. ai. " Stenc. Eag. 1. 3. c. 9, ex Aiist. Fbys. 3* 10. 
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aflhrmeth of his imaginary materia prima^ that they are nei- 
ther quidf quale, nor qucmtum ; and therefore to bring finite 
(which hath no proportion with infinite) out of infinite, (^t 
desiruii omnemproportUmem,) is no wonder in God'^s power* 
And therefore Anaximander, Melissus, and Empedocles^ 
caU the world universal ; but particulam umversikUti et 
infinitaiis ; ^^ a parcel of that which is the universality and 
" the mfinity itself;'' and Plato, but a " shadow of God." 
But the other, to prove the world's eternity, urgetb this 
maxim ; that <^ a sufficient and effectual cause being granted, 
^ an answerable effect thereof is also granted :" inferring, 
that God being for ever a sufficient and effectual cause of* 
the world, the effect of the cause should also have been for 
ever ; to wit, the world universal. But what a strange j 
mockery is this in so great a master, to confess a suffident 
and effectual cause of the world (to wit, an almigh^ God) 
in his antecedent ; and the same God to be a God restrained 
in hb conclusion ; to make Gtxl free in power, and bound 
in will ; able to effect, unable to determine ; able to make ' 
all things, and yet unable to make choice of th^ time when : 
for this were impiously to resolve of God, as of natural ne- 
cessity, which hath neither chcnce, nor will, nor under- 
standing ; which cannot but work, matter being present, as 
fire, to bum things combustible. 

Again, he thus disputeth. That every agent which can 
wiurk and doth not w<»rk, if it afterward work, it is either 
thereto moved by itself or by somewhat else ; and so it 
passeth £rom power to act. But Grod, saith h^, is immove- 
AAe^ and is neither moved by himself not by any other ; 
but bdng alwi^s the same, doth always work : whence he 
condudeth, if the world were caused by Gtxl, that he was 
for ever the cause thereof, and therefore eternal. The an- 
swer to this is very eai^ ; for that God's performing in due \ 

ds 
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time that which he ever determined at length to perfonuy 
doth not argue any alteration or change, but rather con- 
stancy in him. For the same action of his will which made 
the world for ever j did also withhold the effect to the time 
(Mrdained. To this answer, in itself suffident, others' add 
further, that the pattern or image <^ the world may be said 
to be eternal, which the Platonicks call spiriiualem nitm- 
dum ; and do in this sort distinguish the idea and creation 
in time. ^ SpirUuaUs iBe mundus, fnundi hujus ewemplar^ 
primumque DeiopuSj vUa aquaU eii arckUedo ;J\tit sem^ 
per cum Uh, erUque semper. Mundus auiem corporaUs^ 
quod secundum opus est Dei, deceditjam ab opifice ew parte 
una, quia non Juit semper ; retinet alteram, quia sit sem^ 
per JutufTus. *^ That representative, or the intendonal 
^< world,*" say they, ^^ the samplar of this visible world, the 
<< first work of Grod, was equally andent with the architect ; 
*^ for it was for ever with him, and ev^ shall be; This 
<* material world, the second work or creature of Grod, doth 
« differ fix>m the wcnrker in this, that it was not from ever- 
^* lasdng ; and in this it doth agree, that it shall be for ev^ 
<* to come.^ The first point. That it was not for ever, all 
Christians confess : the other they understand no otherwise, 
than that after the ccmsummation of this world, there shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth, without any new creatioa 
of matter. But of these things we need not here stand to 
argue, though such opinions be not unw(»thy the pro- 
pounding ; in this consideration of an eternal and imchange^ 
aUe cause producing a changeable and temporal effect. 
Toudiing which pmnt, Frodus, the Platcmist, diqmteth, 
; That the compounded essence of the world (and because 
compounded, therefore dissipable) is continued and knit to 

• Mir. FSdn. de Immort Aiiiiii«» 1. 18. c i. 
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die diyine Being, by an individual and inseparable power 
flowing from divine unity; and that the wcHrld^s natural appe- 
tite of God sheweth, that the same proceedeth from a good* 
ness and understanding divme; and that this virtue, by^ 
which the world is continued and knit together, must be in« 
finite, that it may infinitely and everlastingly continue and 
preserve the same. Which infinite virtue, the finite wcftld^ • 
saith he, is not capable of, but receivedi it from the divine 
infinite, according to the temporal nature it hath succes- 
sively every moment by little and little; even as the whole 
material world is not all together ; but the abolished parts 
are departed by small d^prees, and the parts yet to come 
do by the same small degrees succeed ; as the shadow of a 
tree in a river seemeth to have contipued the same a long 
time in the water, but it is perpetually renewed in the con- 
tinual ebUng and flowing thereof. 

But to return to them, which, denjring that ever the world 
bad any banning, withal deny that ever it diall have any 
end ; and to this purpose a£Srm, that it was never heard, 
never read, never seen, no, not by any reason percdved, 
that the heavens have ever suffered corruption; or that 
they appear any way the elder by continuance, or in any 
sort otherwise than they were; which, had they been sub- 
ject to final corruption, somej^hange would have been dis- 
cemed in so long a time : to this it is answered, that the 
little change as yet perceived doth rather prove their new- 
ness, and that they have not continued so long, than that 
they will continue for ever as they are. And if oonjec- 
tural aiguments may receive answer by conjectures, it then 
seemeth that some alteration may be found. For either 
P Aristotle, I%iy, Strabo, Beda, Aquinas, and others, were 

p Ariit. Met 3. FUn. 1. a. c.8. Stnb. 1. 3. B«da de ratione tem. 11. c. 32. 
Thorn. I. p. q. ios« srt a. 
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grossly mistaken ; or else those parts of the w<MrId lying 
within the burnt zone were not in elder times habitable, by 
reason of the sun'^s heat ; neither were the seas under the 
equinoctial navigable. But we know by experience that 
those regions so atuate are filled with people, and ex- 
ceeding temperate; and the sea, over which we navigate, 
passable enough. We read also many histories of deluges, 
and how that in the time of Phaeton, divers places in the 
world were burnt up by the sun^s violent heat 

But in a word, thb observation is exceeding feeble. 
For we know it for certain that stone walls, of matter 
mouldering and friable, have stood two or three thousand 
years ; and that many things have been digged up out of 
the earth, of that depth, as supposed to have been buried by 
the general flood, without any alteration either of substance 
or figure ; yea, it is believed, and it is very probable, that 
the gold which is daily found in mines and rocks under 
ground, was created together with the earth. 

And if bodies elementary and compounded, the eldest 
times have not invaded and corrupted, what great altera- 
tion should we look for in celestial and quintessential bo- 
dies? And yet we have reason to think that the sun, by 
whose help all creatures are generate, doth not in these lat- 
ter ages assist nature as heretofore. W^ have ndther giants, 
such as the eldest world had ; nor mighty men, such as the 
elder world had ; but all things in general are reputed of 
less virtue, which from the heavens receive virtue. Whence, 
if the nature of a preface would permit a larger discourse,, 
we might easily fetch store of proof ; as that this wwld diall 
at length have end, as that once it had beginning. 
^ And I see no good answer that can be made to this ob- 
jection ; if the world were eternal, why not all things in the 
world eternal ? If there were no First, no Cause, no Father, 
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no CreatoTy no inoomprehensible Wisdom, but that every [ 
nature had been alike eternal, and man more rational than 
every other nature; why had not the eternal reason of man: 
provided for his eternal being in the world ? For if all were! 
equal, why not equal conditions to all ? why should heavenly 
bodies live for ever, and the bodies of men rot and die ? 

Again ; who was it that appointed the earth to keep the ^ 
coitre, and gave order that it diould hang in the air ; that 
the sun should travel between the trojncs, and never ex- 
ceed those bounds, nor fail to perform that progress once in 
every year ; the moon to live by borrowed light ; the fixed 
stars (according to common opinion) to be fastened like 
nails in a cart-wheel, and the planets to wander at thdr 
pleasure ? Or, if none of these had power over other, was it 
out of charity and love that the sun, by his perpetual travel 
within those two circles, hath visited, given light unto, and 
relieved all parts of the earth, and the creatures therein, by 
turns and times ? Out of doubt, if the sun have of his own 
acccN*d kept this course in all eternity, he may justly be called 
eternal charity and everlasting love. The same may be 
said of all the stars, who, being all of them most large and 
clear fountains of virtue and operation, may also be called 
eternal virtues ; the earth may be called eternal patience ; 
the mocm an eternal borrower and beggar; and man, of all' 
other, the most miserable, eternally mortal. And what 
; were this, but to believe again in the <Ad play of the gods P 
i yea, in more gods by millions, than ever Hesiodus dreamt 
of. But instead of this mad folly, we see it well en€Higlv 
i with our feeble and mortal eyes, and the eyes of our reason 
discern it better, that the sun, moon, stars, and the earth, 
are limited, bounded, and constrained; themselves they 
have not constrained, nor could. Omne deiermimUum cau- 
sam habet aliquam effidenUm, qtue iUud determinaverit ; 
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«< Every thing bounded hath tome eflicient cause by whidi 
«^ it b bounded;' 

Now for nature ; as by the ambiguity of this name, the 
school of Aristotle hath both commended many errors unto 
usy and sought also thereby to obscure the gkny of the high 
Moderator of all things, shining in the creation and in the 
I ( governing of the world : so if the best definiti<H) be taken 
out of the second of Aristotle's Physics, orprkno de CcBiOy 
or out of the fifth of his Meti^hyncs ; I say, that the best 
is but nominal, and serving only to difference the begin- 
ning of natural motion from artificial : which yet the Aca- 
demics open better, when they call it *' a seminary strength, 
^ infused into matter by the soul of the world,'' who give 
the first place to Ptxroidence, the second toJiUey and but the 
third to fuxiure. Providentia (by which they understand 
God) dux ^ caput ; Jatum^ medium ex Providentia pro-' 
diena ; naiura poatremum. But be it what he will, or be it. 
any of these, (God excepted,) or participating W all ; yet 
that it hath choice or understanding, (both which are neces- 
sarily in the cause of all things,) no man hath avowed. For 
this is unanswerable of 9 Lactantius : Is auiemjacii aliquid^ 
qui aui vohmkUem Jaciendi habetj out ecieuiiam ; ^^ He 
<< cmlycanbesaid to be the doer of a thing, that hath either 
, ^ will or knowledge in the doing it" 

But the will and science of nature are in these words 
truly expressed by ' Fidnus : PoieH ubique naturoj vel per 
diverea mediae vel ex divereie maierHsj diversa Jbcere : 
eublaia vera mediorum materiarumque divereiMe, vd tms- 
cum vel eimiUimum cperaiurj neque potest qua$uk> adest 
materia nan operari ; *^ It is the power of nature, by di- 
<< versity of means, or out of diversity of matter, to produce 

^ Lact de in Dei, 1. 1. c lo. ' Fldn. in Pkt. 
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<< divers things : but taking away the diversity of means, 
*^ and the divointy of matt^, it then works but one or the 
^* like work ; neither can it but work, matter being pre* 
** sent.^ Now if nature made choice of diversity at matteri 
to woA all these variable works of heaven and earth, it had 
then both understanding and will ; it had counsel to begin, 
reason to dispose, virtue and knowledge to finish, and power 
to govern ; without which, all things had been but one and 
the same ; all of the matter <^ heaven, or all of the matter 
of earth. And if we grant nature this will and this un*- 
derstanding, this counsel, reason, and power, ^cur wUura' 
potiuSy quam Deus nomineiur f ^^ why should we then callj 
^* such a cause rather nature than Grod ?^ *^ Grod, at whom> 
<< all men have notion, and give the first and highest place 
^ to divine power :^ ^Onmes homines fK^ionem deorun 
habenif omnesque stimmum locum divino ctddam numini 
assignant And this I say in short, that it is a true eff^t 
of true reason in man, (were there noaudiority more bind- 
ing than reason,) to acknowledge and adore the first and 
most sublime power. Vera phUosophia eat agcennts ab his 
quiBfiu/usUy et orumtuTy et ocddunij ad ea gu<B vera snntf 
et semper eadem : ** True philosophy is an ascending from 
^ the tUngs which flow, and rise, and fall, to the things 
" that are for ever the same."^ 

For the rest ; I do also account it iv»t the meanest, but an 
imjHety mcmstrous, to confound Grod and nature, be it 
but in terms. For it is God that only disposeth of all 
things according to his own will, and maketh of one earth 
vessds ^honour and dishonoar: it is mUure that can dis- 
pose of nothing, but acoMrding to the will of the matter 
wheran it worketh. It is Qod that commandeth all : it is 

* Lact. de inDd, 1. 1. c. lo. < Aritt 1. i. de Coilo, c. 3. t. %2. 
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nature that is obedient to ail. It is God that doth good 
unto all, knowing and loving the good he doth : it is na- 
ture that secondarily doth also good, but it neither knoweth 
nor Weth the good it doth. It is God that hath all things 
in himself: nature nothing in itsdf. It is Grod which is 
the Father, and hath b^otten all things: it is nature 
which is b^otten by all things, in which it liveth and la- 
boureth ; for by itsdf it existeth not. For shall we say, 
that it is out of affection to the earth that heavy things fail 
towards it? Shall we call it reason, which doth oHiduct 
every river into the salt sea ? Shall we term it knowledge in 
fire, that makes it to consume combustible matter ? If it be 
affection, reason, and knowledge in these, by the same 
affiBcdon, reason, and knowledge it is that nature worketh. 
And therefore seeing all things work as they do, (call it by 
form, by nature, at by what you please,) yet because they 
wcHrk by an impulsion which they cannot renst, or by a 
&culty infused by the supremest power, we are neither to 
wonder at nor to worship the faculty tliat worketh, nor the 
ereatiure wherdn it worketh. But herein lies the wonder, 
and to him is the worship due, who hath created suth a 
natiure in things, and such a faculty, as, nather knowing it- 
sdf, the matter wherein it worketh, nor the virtue and 
power which it hath, doth yet work jaSl things to their last 
and uttermost perfec^n. And therefore every reasonable 
man, taldng to himself for a ground that which is granted 
by all antiqui^, and by all men truly learned that ever the 
world had ; to wit, that there b a power infinite and eter- 
nal, (which also necessity doth prove unto us, without the 
help of ffidth ; and reaacm, without the {aroe of authority,) 
all things do as easily follow which have been delivered by 
divine letters, as the waters of a running river do succes- 
fflvely pursue each other from the first fountains. 
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Thii5 mudi I say it is, that reason itself hath taught us; 
and this is the b^kming of knowledge. ^ Sapientia prtB* 
cediiy reUgio sequihir; quia prius eii Deum sdre^ const-* 
quens cclere: *' Sajrience goes before, religion follows; be-* 
^^ cause it is first to know Grod, and then to worship him.^ 
This si^oice Plato calleth absohUi boni sderUiam, ^^ the 
^' science of the absolute good {^ and ^another, scieniiam re- 
rumprimarumjsempiiernartim,perpekuirum, '^ Fcht faith,^ 
saidi Isidore, ^* is not extorted by Tiolence, but by reason 
** and examples persuaded ;^ Fides neqiioqtum vi ewiarque^ 
tur; sed ratione et ewemplis suadeHtr. I confess it, that to 
inquire further, as of the essence of God, of his power, of, 
his art, and by what mean he created the world ; or of his 
secret judgment, and the causes, is notjUi efRect of reascm ; 
sed cum ratione insamurU ; ^^ but they grow mad with rea* 
*^ son that inquire after it.^ For as it is no shame n<Nr dis- 
honour, saith a French author, dejuire arrest au but qu^tm 
vfa sceu surpasser, ^^ for aman to rest himself there, where 
<^ he finds it imposable to pass on further C* so whatsoever 
is beyond and out of the reach of true reason, it acknow- 
ledgeth it to be so; as 7 understanding itself not to be infinite, 
but according to the name and nature it hath to be a teacher, 
that best knows the end of his own art. For se^ng both 
reason and necessity teach us (reason, which is pars divini 
Spiritus in corpus hunumum mersi) that the world was 
made by a power infinite ; and yet how it was made it can- 
not teach us; and sedng the same reason and necesnty 
make us know that the same infinite power is every where 
in the world ; and yet how every where it cannot infomi us, 
our belief hereof is not weakened, but greatly strengthened 



« Laek 1. 4. c. 4. de vera Sapi- y Qnod est infinitom, et non ae- 
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by our ignorance; because it is the same reason that tells 
US) that sudi a nature cannot be said to be God that can be 
in all conoeived by man. 

I have been already over long, to make any large dift- 
course either of the parts of the following story^ or in mine 
own excuse ; especially in the excuse of this or that passage, 
seeing the whole is exceeding weak and defective. Among 
the grossest, the unsuitable division of the books I could 
not know how to excuse, had I not been directed to enlarge 
the building after the foundation was laid, and the first part 
finished. All men know that there is no great art in the 
dividing evenly of those things which are subject to num- 
ber and measure. For the rest, it suits well enough with a 
great many books of this age, which speak too much, and'yet 
say little; Ipsi nobis Jurto subducimur; ^' We are stol^i 
*^ away from ourselves,^ setting a hi^ price on all that is 
our own. But herecrf", though a late good writer make 
complaint, yet shall it not lay hcid on me, because I believe 
as he doth, that whoso thinks himself the wisest man, is 
but a poor and miserable ignorant. Those that are the 
best men of war against all the vanities and fooleries of the 
world, do always keep the strongest guards against them- 
selves, to defend them from themselves, from self-love, self- 
estimation, and selfopinion. 

Generally concerning the order of the woric, I have only 
taken counsel from the argument. For of the Assyrians, 
which, after the downfall of Babel, take up the first part, 
and were the first great kings of the world, there came little 
to the view of posterior : some few enterprises, greater in 
fame than faith, of Ninus and Semiramis excepted. 

It was the story of the Hebrews, of all before the Olym- 
piads, that overcame the consuming disease of time, and 
jweserved itself from the very cradle and b^;inning to this 
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day : and yet not so ^itire, but that the large discourses 
thereof (to which in many scriptures we are referred) are no 
where found. The fragments of odier stories, widi the ac- 
tioas of those kings and princes which shot up here and 
there in the same time, I am driven to relate by way of di« 
giession; of which we may say with Virgil, 

Apparent rcari nante^ in gurgite vasto. 

They appear here and there floating in the great gulf of time. 

To the same first ages do belong the report of many in- 
ventimis therein £ound, and from them derived to us; 
though most of the authors^ names have perished in so long 
a navigation. For those ages had their laws ; they had di- 
v^TEity of government; they had kiligly rule; nobility, 
policy in war ; navigation ; and all cnr the most of needful 
trades. To speak therefore of these, (semg in a general 
history we should have left a great deal of nakedness by 
their omisaon,) it cannot properly be called a digresoon. 
True it is that I have also made many others, which, if 
thfy shall be laid to my diarge, I must cast the fault into 
the great heap of human errcHr. For, sedng we digress in 
all the ways of our lives, yea, seeing the life of man is no- 
thing else but digresnon, I may the better be excused in 
writing th^ lives and actions. I am not altogether igno- 
rant in the kws of histcnry, and of the kinds. 

The same hath been taught by many, but by no man 
better, and with greater brevity, than by that excellent 
learned gentleman ear Francis Bacon. Christian laws are 
also tauj^t us by the prophets and apostles, and every day 
preached imto us. But we still make large digressions; 
yea, the teachers themsdves do not (in all) keep the path 
which they pcnnt out to others. 

For the rest; after such time as the Persians had wrested 
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the eminre fiom the Chaldeans, and had raised a great mo- 
narchy, produdog actions of more importance than were 
elsewhere to be found; itwasagreeaUe to the order of story 
to attend this empire, whilst it so flourished, that the affairs 
of the nations adj<Hning had reference thereunto. The like 
observance was to be used towards the fortunes of Greece, 
when they again b^an to get ground upon the Persians, as 
also towards the affiurs of Rome, when the Romans grew 
more mighty than the Greeks. 

As for the Medes, the Macedonians, the Sicilians, the 
Cartha^nians, and other nations, who resisted the begin- 
nings of the former empires, and afterwards became but 
parts of their composition and enlaigement; it seemed best 
to remember what was known of them from their several 
beginnings, in such times and places as they in their flou* 
rishing estates opposed those monarchies, whidi, in the end, 
swallowed them up. And herein I have followed the best 
geographers, who seldom ^ve names to those small brooks, 
whereof many, joined together, make great rivers; till such 
time as they become united, and run in a main stream to the 
ocean sea. If the phrase be weak, and the style not every 
where like itself; the first shews their legitimaticm and true 
parent; the second will excuse itself upon the variety of 
matter. For Virgil, who wrote his Eclogues gracUi ax>enay 
used stronger pipes when he sounded the wars of JBneas. 
It may also be laid to my charge, that I use divers Hebrew 
words in my first book, and elsewhere; in which language 
otha-s may think, and I myself acknowledge it, that I am 
altogether ignorant ; but it b true, that some of them I find 
in Montanus, others in Latin character in S. Senensis, and 
of the rest I have borrowed the interpretation of some of my 
learned friends. But say I had been beholden to nather, 
yet were it not to be wondered at, having had eleven years^ 
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Insure to attain the knowledge of that or of any other 
tongue: howsoever, I know that it will be said by many, 
that I might have been more pleasing to the reader, if I had 
written the story of mine own times, having been permitted 
to draw wat^ as near the well-head as another. To this I 
aoswer, that whosoever, m writing a modem history, shall 
fdlow truth too near the heels, it may hapjnly strike out his 
teeth. There is no mistress or guide that hath led her fol- 
lowers and servants into greater miseries. He that goes 
after her too far off, loseth. her nght, and loseth himself; 
and he that walks after her at a middle distance, I know 
not whether I should call that kind of course temper or 
baseness. It is true, that I never travelled after men^s 
opmions, when I might. have made the best use of them; 
and I have now too few days remaining to imitate those, 
that, either put of extreme ambition or extreme cowardice, 
or both, do yet (when death hath them on his shoulders) 
flatter the world between the bed and the grave.^) It is 
enough for me (being in that state I am) to write of the 
eldest times ; wherein also, why may it not be smd, that, in 
qpeaking of the past, I point at the present, and tax the 
vices of those that are yet Uving, in their persons that are 
long since dead ; and have it laid to my charge. But this 
I cannot help, though innocent| And certainly, if thare be 
any, that, finding themselves spotted like the tigers of old 
time, shall find fault with me for painting them over anew, 
they shall therein accuse themselves justly, and me falsely. 

For I protest before the majesty of Gkx), that I malice no 
man under the sun. Impossible I know it is to please all,, 
sedng few or none are so pleased with themselves, or so as- 
sured of themselves, by reason of thdr subjection to thdr 
private pasGions, but that they seem diverse persons in one 
and the same day. Seneca hath said it, and so do I : Unus 
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mihipropopuloerai: and to the same effect Epicurus, floe 
ego nan muUis^ sed tibi ; or (as it hath since fatmeiitably 
fidlen out) I may borrow the resolution of an ancient philo- 
sopher, SoHm eH umUj mHs est nuUus. For it was for the 
service of that inestimable prince Henry, the successive 
hope, and one of the greatest <^ the Christian worid, that I 
undertook this work. It pleased him to peruse some part 
thereof, and to pardon what was amiss. It is now left to 
the world without a master; from which all that is pre^ 
sented hath received both blows and thanks. Eadem pro- 
bmmus^ eadem reprehendimue : hie ewUus eei omnie judiciiy 
in quo lie secundum plures dabur. But these discourses are 
idle. I know that as the charitable will judge charitably, so 
against those quk glorianiur in mdUHa my present adver- 
fflty hath disarmed me. I am on the ground already, and 
therdbre have not far to fall ; and tot rising again, as in the 
natural privadon there is no. recession to haUt; so it is 
seldom seen in the jMivation politic. I do therefore forbear 
to style my readers genffe^ courteous j andjiiendk/^ thereby 
to beg their good opinions, or to promise a second and third 
volume, (which I also intend,) if the first receive grace and 
good acceptance. For that which is idready done may be 
thought enough, and too much; and it is certain, let us 
daw the reader with never so many courteous phrases, yet 
shall we evermore be thought fools that write foolishly. For 
coiidunon; all the hope I have lies in this, that I have 
already found more ungentle and unoourteous readers of my 
love towards them, and wdl-deserving of them, than ever 
I shall do again. For had it been otherwise, I should 
hardly have had this leisure to have made myself a fool in 
print. 
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Of the creation and preservation of the world. 



SECT. I. 

That the invmble God is seen in his creatures, 

vtOD, whom the wisest men acknowledge to be a power 
uneffable, and virtue infinite ; a light by abundant clarity 
invisible; an understanding which itself can only com- 
prehend ; an essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute pure- 
nesB and simjdicity; was and is pleased to make himself 
known by the work of the world : in the wonderful magni- 
tude whereof, (all which he embraceth, fiUeth, and sus- 
taineth,) we behold the image of that glory which cannot be 
measured, and withal, that one, and yet universal nature 
which cannot be defined. In the glorious lights of heaven 
we perceive a shadow of his divine countenance; in his mer- 
ciful provisdon for all that live, his manifold goodness; and 
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lastly, in ereatiDg and making existent the world uniyersal, 
by the absolute art dT his own word^ bis power and aLr 
mightiness ; which power, light, virtue, wisdctfn^ and good- 
ness, being all but attributes of one ttmple essence^ and one 
God, we in all admire, and in part discern per speculum 
creaiurarum^ that is, in the dispodtion, order, and variety 
of celestial and terrestrial bodies : terrestrial, in their strange 
and manifold divernties ; celestial, in their beauty and mag- 
nitude; which, in thdr continual and contrary motions, are 
neither repugnant, intermixed, nor confounded. By these 
potent effects we approach to the knowledge of the om- 
nipotent Cause, and by these motions, th^ almighty 
Mover. 

In these more than wonderful works, Grod, saith * Hugo^ 
speaketh unto man : and it is true, that these be th^ejdis- 
cour&es oLizod, whose effects, all that live witness in them-^ 
selves; the sensible, in their sensible natures; the rea- 
sonable, in their reasonable souls : for, accordii^ to ^ St Gre- 
gory, Omnia homo eo ipso quod rationaiis condUus est^ ex 
ipsa rationej ilium qui se cmndidiiy Deum esse coOigere 
debet : ^ Every man, in that he is reasonable, out of the same 
" reason may know, that he which made him is God.*" This^ 
God all men behoM, saith Job, which i% according to the 
fkthers, domimUionem iBius conspicere in creaiurisj ^^ Uy 
** discern him in his {providence by his creatures.*" That Grod 
hath been otherwise seen, to wit, with corporal eyes, ex^ 
eeedeth the small proportion of my understanding, grounded 
en these places of <^ St. John and ^ St Paul ; Ye have noi 
heard his voice at any Hme^ neither have ye seen his shape: 
and again, Whom never man saw^ nor eon see. 

And this, I am sure, agreeth with the nature ot Qed^9 sim- 
plicity : of which St. Augustine; Ipsa enim natura^ vel sub- 
stantiaj vd quclRbet alio nomine appellandtim est^ idipsum 
quod Deus est,corporaliier videri nan potest; " That natare, 

■ Hugo super Eccles. homil. 8. et in omnibus. - A|)parentiii toluov 

^ Greg, in Mor. Herm. ad fil. Tat. generatoram est ; nihil apparition 

1. 5. Unns vero iugenilus, et non ap- qniim generatfo. 

parens, et immanifestus, omnia au- « John ▼. 3. 

tern nianilcstans, per omnia apparet, ' 1 Tim. ti. 16. 
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^^ or that substance, or by whatsoev^ name that is to be 
^^ called which is Gtxl, whatsoever that be, the same cannot 
" be cdrporally perceived.'*' And of this opinion were ^Origen^ 
Cyril, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzene, Hierome, Au- 
gustine, Gregory the Great, Evaristus, Alcuinus, Diony- 
sius Areopagita, Aqc&nas, and all others ol authority. But | 
by his own wordj and by this visible world, is God per- 
ceived of meh; which is also the understood language of 
the Almighty, vouchsafed to aU his o'eatiires^ whose hiero- 
glyphical disracters are the Unnumbered stars, the sun, and 
moon $ written on these large volumes of the firmament ; 
#ritten also, on the earth and the seas, by the letters of all 
those living creatures, and plants, which inhabit and reride 
therein. Therefore said that learned 'Cusanus, Mundus 
universus mkU aUud est^quam Deus explicaius; '^ The worid 
<^ universal is nothing else but God expressed.'" And the in^ 
visible things of God^ s^th sSt. Paul, are seen hy his crea- 
Hon of the worlds being considered in his creatures. Of 
all which there was no other cause preceding than his own 
will, no other matter than his own power, no othei^ Work- 
man than his own woid, Uo other conrideration than his 
own infinite goodness. The example and pattern of thede 
his creatures, as he beheM the same in all eternity in th6 
abundance of his own love^ so was it at lengdi in the most 
wise orda:^ by his unchanged will mot)^, by his high wi»^ 
dom disposed, and by his almighty power perfected, and 
made visible. AimI therefore^ saith Mirandi^ we ought 
to love Gody ew Jide^ et ex ^ectibusi that is, *^ both per- 
<^ tittiaded by his word^ and by the effects of the world'^s crea- 
^ticm:^ Ifequeenim qui causa eareti ex causa et origins sdri 
cognoscique potesty sed vel ex rerumj qucsjactm suiUy quee-^ 

• Origen, I. 1, H(} itX^u c. aaf. visibUilHis pooet Bciri, opns fcdt,* 

Cyril, et Chiys. in Joh. hom. 14. quod opificem sai visibiliter maoi- 

Greg. Nas^ 1. 2. Tbeblo^. Nier. in festaret, nt per c^rtam Incertnm sci- 

Esaiam. Aug. 1. 3. de Trin. c. t^. et retur, et ille Deus omniam esse ore- 

f^. Greg. Magilr. f. r^. Mor. £tar. deretur. Amb. in Epist. ad Rom. 

Ep. I. Decret Alcain. L 2. de Trin. c. i. 
c. r6. D. Areop. e. 4. Cttl. Hierar. ^ Cusan. de Gen. Dialog, 
fhom. p. 2. q. t2. Art 11. et alibi. ■ Rom. i. 20. 
Deoflf qat natnra inrisibillB est, ut a 

b2 
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qu£ fiunt et gubemantuTj observcUione ei coUationef vel ex 
ipsius Dei verbo: ** For he, of whom there is no higher cause, 
*^ cannot be known by any knowledge of cause or b^nning,*^ 
saith b Montanus, *^ but dther by the observing and con- 
'^ ferring of things, which he hath, or doth create and govern, 
" or else by the word of Grod himself.^ 

SECT. II. 

Thai the wisest of the heathen, whose authority is not to be de- 
spisedy have acknowledged the world to have been created by 
God. 

THIS work and creation of the world did most of the 
ancient and learned philosophers acknowledge, though by 
divers terms and in a diflFerent manner expressed ; I mean 
all those who are entitled by St. Augustine, mnimi philoso^ 
phiy *^ philosophers of highest judgment and understanding.^ 
' Mercurius Trisme^tus calleth God, Princ^um univer'- 
sorum^ ^^ the original of the universal ;'^ to whom he giveth 
also the attributes of menSf 9uxhtraj actus, necessity, Jimsy 
et rentyooitio. And whennn he truly, with St Paul, casteth 
upon Gkxl all power; confesdng also, that the world was 
made by God's almighty word, and not by hands : Verbo, 
non manibus, Jbbricatus est tnundus. Zoroaster (whom 
HeracUtus followed in opinion) took the word^^ to ex- 
press God by, (as in ^ Deuteronomy and in ^ St Paul it is 
used,) Omniaextino ignegenita sunt; << All things,^ saith 
he, <^ are caused or produced out of one fire.*' 

So did Orpheus plmnly teach that the world had be- 
ginning in time, from the will of the most high Gkxl : whose 
remarkable words are thus converted ; ^ Cum abscondiaset 
omnia Jupiter summuSj deinde in lumen grcttum emisit, ex 
sacro corde operans cogitata ei mirabUia: of which I con- 
ceive this sense : <^ When great Jupiter had hidden all 
<^ things in himself, working out of the love of his sacred 
<* heart, he sent thence, or brought forth, into grate- 

k A. Mont Nat Hist. fol. 7. ^ Dent iv. H* 

^ Herin. in Paeinaudro» et in ser- ^ Heb. zii. 19. 
moue sacro. "* Orph. de sum. Jove. 
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^< fill light, the admirable works which he had fore- 
** thought'' 

Pindarus the poet, and one of the wisest, acknowledged 
also one Grod, the most High, to be the Father and Creator 
of all things : Unus Deus^ Pater, Creator summus. Plato 
calleth Grod the cause and original, the nature and reason 
of the universal: ToHus remm naiura^ cofusa^ et origo 
Deui. But hereoi more at lai^ hereafter>^. 

Now, although the curiosity of some men have found it 
superfluous to remember the opinions of philosophers in 
matters of divinity, (it being true, that the scripture hath 
not want of any foreign testimony,) yet as the fathers, with 
others excellently learned, are my examples her^ ; so St. 
Paul himself did not despise, but thought it lawful and pro- 
fitable, to remember whatsoever he found agreeable ;to the 
word of Grod among the heathen, that he might thereby 
take from them all escape,* by way of ignorance, God ren- 
dering vengeance to them that know him not: as in hb 
Ejnstle to Titus he dteth Epimenides against the Cretans, 
and to the Corinthians, Menander; and in the seventeenth 
of the Acts, Aratus, &c. *^ For truth," saith St Ambrose, 
<< by whomsoever uttered, is of the Holy Ghost;'' Vertku, 
a quocunque cUcaiury a Spiritu Sancto est : and lastly, let 
those kind of men learn this rule; Qu(B sacris serviunt, 
prqfima non sunt; ^^ Nothing is profane that serveth to 
<* the use of holy things." 

SECT. III. 

Of the meaning of In principio. Genes, i. i. 

THIS visible world, of which Moses writeth, Grod ere- 
ated in the beginning, or first of all ; in which, saith Ter- 
tulHan, things b^an to be. This word beginning' (in which 
the Hebrews seek some hidden mystery, and which in the 
Jews' Targum is converted by the word sapientia) cannot 
be referred to succession of time, nor to order, as some men 
have conceived, both which are subsequent; but only to 

• Vid. c. 6. 
bB 
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creatioii jdien: lor before that b^mnng there was nekher 
primary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, hcht any \ 
being, but the et^maL Natuse was pot, nor the next pa^ [ 
irent, or time, begotten ; time pn^rly and naturally takenc 
for if Grod b|Kl but disposed of mattes' already in brings 
then as the word be^nfiing could not be referred to all 
diings, so mi|8t it follow, that the institution of matt^ pro- 
ceeded from a greater power than that of God. And by 
what name shall we then call sqdi an one, saith Lactantius, 
as exceedetji Grod in potency ; for it is an act of m<M*e ex- 
cellency to make, than to diiqpose of things made? Where- 
upon it may be conduded, that mattar could not be bpfim 
this banning; except we feign a double creation, or allow 
of two powars, and both infinite: the impossilnlity wherec^ 
scometh defence. ^Jfam impoiMile est phsra esse tn/tnito; 
quoniam aUervm eesei in altero finitum : << There cannot 
<< be more infinites than one; for aae of them would limit 
" the other.'' 

SECT. IV, 
Of the meaning of the M>ords heaven and earth, Creoes. i. i. 

THE universal matter of the world (which Moses com- 
prehendeth under the names of heaven and earth) is by 
divers diversely understood; for there are that concave, 
tl^it by those words wa^ meant the first matter, as the Peri- 
patetics understand it; to which St Augustine and Iddore 
seem to adhere : FecisH mundum, saith St. Augustine, de 
materia infbrmi ; quam Jbdeti de nnUa re^ pene nuBam 
rem: that is, "Thou hast made the world of a matter with- 
" out form; which matter thou madest of nothing, and 
*< being made, it was little other than nothing.^ 

But this potential and imaginary materia prima cannot 
^xist without form. Pet^ Lombard, the schoolmen Beda, 
Lyranus, Comestor, Tostatus, and others, afiirm, that it 
pleased God first (^ all to create the empyrean heaven; 
which at the succeeding instant, saith PBeda and Strabo, 

*> Cosan. de mente, lib. 3. 

P Beda Hex. Strabo super Gen. Bug. Cqs. et de nat iu corp. 
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he filled widi aageb. This empjrrean heaven Steuchius Eu- 
gulnmis ealleth ^ diyine clarity, and uncreated :^ an error 
fyr vlnch he is sharply charged by Perersns; though (as I 
eonoeive) he nUher jEsukd in the subsequent, when he made 
it to be a place, and tJie seat of angels and just souls, 
than in the tcfrmeat affirmation: for of the first, that God 
liveth in eternal light, it is written, <iJlfy soul, praise thou 
the Lordy that caoereth himself with Kghi: and in the Re- 
^ velation^ ^And the ctty ha4;h no need of the sun^ neither of 
the moon to shine in it;Jbr the glory of God did light it. 
And herdn also "John Mercer, upon Genesis, difiereth not 
in opinion from Eugubinus: fdr as by heaven created in 
the b^;inning, was not meant the invisible, or superodes* 
tial ; so in his judgment, because it was in all eternity the 
glorious seat of God himself, it was not necessary to be 
created ; Qnem mundum superccskstem meojudicio creari 
(saith Marc^) non erat necesse. 

But as Moses forbare to speak of aqgels, and of things 

invis3>le and incorporate, for the weakness of their capact- 

ties wh(»n he then cared to infcnrm of those things which 

were more manifest; to wit, that Gtxl did not only by a 

strong hand deliver them from the bondage of Egypt, ac* 

oordii^ to his promise made to their forefstthers, but also 

that he created, and was the sole cause of this aspectable 

and perceivable universal : so, on the other side, I dare not 

' thiiJc, that any supercelestial heaven, <nr whatsoever else 

; (not himsdf ) was inc^eate and eternal. And as {or the place 

j rf God b^ore the world created, the finite wisdom of mor- 

' tal men hath no perception of it ; neither can it limit the 

seat of infinite power, no more than infinite power itself can 

be limited ; fflr his place is in jjimself, whom no magnitude 

else can contain: How great istKe house of God^ saith 

'Baruch, how large is ^ place of his possession! It is 

great, and hcUh no end ; it is high, and unmeasuraMe. 

But leaving multiplidty of ojunions, it is more probable 

4 Ps. chr. IS. nata. Apoc. xxi. 33. 

' Claritas divina non est lux fiicte, * Mercer, in Gen. vii. 7. 
sed sapientia Dei, non creata, led *■ Bar. iii. 24, 35. 

B 4 
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and allowed, that by the words ^heaven and earth was 
meant the solid matter and substance, as wdl of all the hea- 
vens, and orbs supernal, as of the globe of the earth and 
waters, which covered it over ; to wit, that very matter c^ 
all things, materiaj chaos^ possibUUaSy sive posse fieri. 
<< Which matter,^ saith > Calvin, <' was so called,^ quod toOua 
nrnndi semenjuerii; << because it was the seed of the uni^ 
versal :^ an opinion of ancient philosophers long before. 



it 



SECT. V. 

Thai the subiiance of the waters, oi mixed in the bodjf of the earth, 
is by Moses understood in the toord earth ; and that the earth, 
hy the attributes of unformed and void, is described as the chaoe 
of the ancient heathen. 

MOSES first nameth heaven and earth, (putting waters 
cmt in the third place,) as comprehending waters in the 
word ea/rih; but afterwards he nameth them apart, when 
God by his Spirit began to distinguish the confused mass ; 
and, as Baal saith, pnBparare naturam aquce ad f(ecwn^ 
diiaUem viialem : ^^ to prepare the nature of water to a 
•* vital fruitfulness.'" 

For under the word heaven was the matter of all hea^ 
venly bodies and natures expressed ; and by the name of 
earth and wafers all was meant, whatsoever is under the 
moon, and subject to alteration. Corrupt seeds bring forth 
corrupt plants ; to which the pure heavens are not subject, 
though subject to perishing. They shaUperishy saith x Da- 
vid; and Ae heavens shall vanish away Uke smoke, saith 
'Esay. Ndther were the waters the matter <rf earth ; for it 
is written, ^Let the waters under the heavens be gathered 
into one phce, and let the dry land appear: which proveth, 
that the dry land was mixed and covered with the waters, 
and not yet distinguished; but no way, that the waters 
were the matter or seed of the earth, much less of the uni- 
versd. Initio tUy Domine, terram Junda^ti ; ThoUy O 

* Casan. in Compeiid. fol. 324. y Ps. di. t6. 
Operis. ■ E»ay li. 6. 

« Cal. in Gen. ■ Gen. i. 9. 
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Lord^ in the beginning' host Jbunded the earth: and 
agun, ^ The earth toaa covered with the deep (meaning with 
waters) as with a garment^ saith David. And if by natural 
arguments it may be proved, that water by condensation 
may become earth, the same reason teachetli us also, that 
earth rarefied may become water; water, air ; air, fire ; and 
so on the contrary. ^Deus ignis subetantiam per aSrem in 
aquam convertit; " Grod tumeth the substance of fire by 
** air into water."** For the heavens and the earth remained 
in the same state in which they were created, as touching 
their substance, though there was afterwards added multi- 
plicity of perfection^ in respect of beauty and ornament 
^Ccdum vero et terra in stettu creationis remanserunt guan" 
turn ad eubetaiUiamy Ucet multiplex perfectio decoris et or-- 
natus eis postmodum euperaddita est. And the word which 
the Hebrews call maim is not to be understood according 
to the Latin translation simply, and as specifical water; but 
the same more properly signifieth liquor. For, (according to 
^^Montanus,) Est autem maim liquor gemintts^ et hoc nomen 
propter verborum penwriamj Latvna lingtta pluraU numero 
aquas Jecit; " For maimy^ saith he, " is a double liquor ;'' 
that is, of divers natures ; ^^ and this name, or word, the La- 
^^ tins, wanting a voice to express it, call it in the plural, 
** aquasy waters." 

This mass, or indigested matter, or chaos, created in the 
banning, was without form ; that is, without the proper 
form which it afterwards acquired, when the Spirit of God 
had separated the earth, and digested it from the waters. 
^And the earth was void; that is, not produdng any 
creatures, or adorned with any plants, fruits^ or flowers. 
But after the Spirit of God had moved upon the wa^\ 
ters, and wrought this indigested matter into that formi 
which it now retaineth, then did the earth bud Jbrth' 
the herb which seedeth seedy and thejruitfid tree accord- 
ing to his kindy and God saw that it was good; which 
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attribute was not given to the earth while it was oon- 
liiaed, nor to the heavens before they had motion and 
adornment God hhp thai it wcugood; that is, made per- 
fect: for perfection is that to which nothing is wantii^. Et 
perfkcH Dei pef^/icta tuni opera; " The works of the p«v 
" feet God are perfect.'' 

From this lump of imperfect matter had the ancient 
poets their invention of Demogorgon ; Hesiodus and Anax- 
agoras the knowledge of that chaos. Of which sOvid ; 

Ante marCf et terras^ et (quod tegit onmia) cctlum, 
Unus erat toto naiura vultw in orbe^ 
Quern dixere chaos, rudis mdigestaque moles. 

Before the sea and knd was made> and heaTen^ that all 

doth hide, 
|n all the world one only face of nature did abide : 
Which chaos hight, a huge rude heap. 

SECT. VI. 

How it is to be understood, that the Spirit of God moved upon the 
waters; and that this is not to be searched curiously, 

AFTER the creation of heaven and earth, then void and 
without form, the Spirit of God moved upon the wat^^ 
The Seventy Interpreters used the word superferebaHtry 
moved upon or over: incubabat orjbvebatj saith Hierome, 
outof^Basil; and Basil out of a Syrian dfxtor ; Equidem 
non meam tibiy eed viri ctfjusdam S^ sefUenHam recen- 
eebOf saith Basil : which words incubare orjbveref import- 
ing warmth, hatching, or quickening, have a special likeness. 
> Verbum transkOum eat ab avibue puUitiei eu<e incubanti^ 
bu9y quanrvie spiriiuali, et plane kienarrabiU^ non autem 
corporali modo ; ^^ The word is taken of birds hatching their 
^< young, not corporally, but in a spiritual and unexpresuble 
** manner.**" 

Some of the Hebrews convert it to this effect, Spiritua 
Dei vditabat ; " TheSpiritof God did flutter:'' theChaldean 

f Ovid. Met. lib. i . *> Basil. Hexam. * Janias. 
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paraphrast 'm thk saiae, Ventua a canspeciu Dei s^fiabai : 
or, as others understand the Chaldean, flabai^ peUAaij re^ 
muj/vebmt: ^f The -wind from the fieu^e of God did blow under, 
^^ dme, c»r rei^ove, or did blow upon ;'*^ according to the 
^ 147th Psafan, He caused his wind to bhWy emd the waters 
increase: but there was yet no wind nor exhalation. ^Arias 
If ontanus, in these words, Et Spiriius EkiMm Merachefet^ 
id estj efficadUr moMans^ confiroenSy ac agUans super Jb^ 
desgemini Uquoris; ^' The Spirit of God efiectuallyand often 
^^ moving, keqiing warm, and cheridung, quickening and stir- 
^^ ring upon the £Eice of this double liquor.^ For he maketh 
four originals, whereof three are agents, and the last pas- 
fflve and material; to wit, causa^ which is the divine good- i 
neas; >" Jehi^ which \syfiaiy sive erit^ ^^ let it be, or it shall be.*" 
Qu^ WMF verbo Dei prima prolaiajuit: " which voice,'" saithi 
he,'* was the first that was uttered by the word of God.*" The 
third, Spiriius Elohimf ^* the Spirit of Grod,^ id est, vis qucB-l 
dam dirnna, agiUs ac prcesensj per omnia pertingensy om-i 
ma compkns; that is, <* A certain divine power, c»'strength,. 
^ every where, active and extending, and stretching through^ 
^* all, filling and finishing all things.^ The fourth he caUeth 
maimy id esty materies ad omnem rem conficiendam habUis;i 
** matter apt to become every thing.*^ For myself, I am roi 
solved, (cum Detissitsuperrationale omni ratione; ** seeing 
'* God is in aU reason above reason,^) that although the ef- 
fects which follow his wonderful ways of working may in a 
measure be perceived by man^s imderstanding, yet the man- 
n^ and first opa^ation of his divine power cannot be con- 
ceived by any mind, or spirit, compassed with a mortal 
body. jinimaUs homo gu(B Dei stmt non percipit: For my 
thoughts f saith the Lord in i^Esay, are not your thoughts j 
neither are t/our ways my ways. And as the world hath 
not known Grod himself, so are his ways, acceding to St. 
Paul, past ^finding out. O righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee, saith Christ. And therefore, whether that 

^ PbaI. czlvii. 18. ■" At. Mont de Natura, pag. 149. 

' At. Mont, ut sup. Eogub. in Cos. " Esay Iv. 8. 
fbl. 13. 
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motion, vitality, and operation, were by incubation or how 
else, the manner is only known to GUxl. ^ Quomodo in om^ 
nibus sit rebus^ vel per esaentiam^ vd per poieniiam^ inieU 
lecius nosier non capU; ^^ For how GUxl,^ saith St. Augustine, 
speaking of his ubiquity, **' is in all things, either by essence, 
*^ presence, or power, our understanding cannot comprehend.^ 
P Nihil inier Dewm hominemque distareif si consiUoj et dis-^ 
positiones iUius ffuyestatis cetemcBy cogiiiiiio assequereiur 
humana; *^ There would be no difference between Grod and 
'^ man, if man''s understanding could conceive the counsels 
<< and disposing of that eternal majesty :"" and therefore to be 
over-curious in seaarching how the all-powerful word of God 
wrought in the creation of the world, or his all-pierdng and 
: operative Spirit distinguishing, gave form to the matter of 
the universal, is a labour and search like unto his, who, not 
j contented with a known and safe ford, will presume to pass 
over the greatest river in all parts, where he is ignorant of 
their depths : for so doth the one lose his life, and the other 
his understanding. We behold the sun, and enjoy his 
light, as long as we look towards it but tenderly and cir- 
cumspectly ; we warm ourselves safely, while we stand near 
the fire : but if we seek to outface the one, or enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. 

But to eschew curiosity; this is true, that the English 
word moved is most proper and significant : for of motion 
proceedeth all production, and all whatsoever is effected. 
And this omnipotent Spirit of Grod, which may indeed be 
truly called, jprincipiimi motuSy and with Mirandula, vis 
causiB effidentis^ " the force of the efficient cause,^ St. Au- 
gustine sometimes taketh for the Holy Ghost ; sometimes 
for a wind or breath, sub nomine spiritus^ " under the 
^^ name of a spirit,^ which is sometimes so taken; or for 
viriualis creatura, " for a created virtuality.*" Tertullian 
and Theodoret call it also a breath, or wind : Mercurius 
nameth it, spiritum tenuem intelliffibilem^ ^' a pure or thin 
*' intelli^ble spirit :^ Anaxagoras, mentem : Tostatus, vo- 

« Aug. Tract 20. in Johan. xvii. 25. p Lact in Pnefat. 
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luntaUm et mentem Deij ^* the will and mind of Gkxl ;^ 
which menSf Plato in Timseo maketh animam mundi, ^^ the 
'^ soul of the world :^ and in his sixth book, De Republica, 
he caUeth it, *^ the law of heaven;*" in his Epistles, ^* the 
** leader of things to come, and the presence of things past.*" 
But asCyprian wrote of the incarnation of Christ our Saviour, 
Mens deficit, vox Met, et non mea tantuniy sed etiam ange- 
larum; ^^ My mind faileth, my voice is ^lent, and not mine 
*^ only, but even the voice of angels :^ so may all men else 
say in the understanding and utterance of the ways and 
works of the creation; for to him, saith ^ Nazianzenus, 
there is not one substance by which he is^ and another by 
which he can, eed conaubetantiale UU eet, quicqtdd ejus est, 
et quicqmd est; ^^ whatsoever attribute of him there is, 
<< and whatsoever he is, it is the very same substance that 
"himself is.'' 

But the Spirit of God which moved upon the waters, 
cannot be taken for a breath, or wind, nor for any other 
creature, separate from the infinite acUve power of God, , 
which then formed and distinguished, and which now sus- 1 
taineth and giveth continuance to the universal. For the ' 
Spirit of the Lord fiUeth all the world ; and the same 
which mamtaineth all things, saith 'Salomon. If thou send 
Jbrth ih^ Spirit, saith David, they are created : and Gre- 
gory, Deus suo prcBsentiaJi esse, dot omnibus rebus esse, ita 
quod si se rebus subtraheret, sicut de nihUoJacta sunt om- 
nia, sic in nihilum defluerent universa : " God giveth being 
<< to aU things, by being present with all things ; so as if he 
<< should withdraw himself from them, then as of nothing 
'^ the world was made, it would again fall away and vanish 
** into nothing.'" And this working of God's Spirit in all 
thinjgs « Virgil hath expressed excellently : 

PrtHcifno cesium ac terras^ campasque Uquenieiy 
Lucentemque globum Ittiue, Tttaniaque astra, 
Sphriiut intus edit : totamque v^usa per artus^ 
Mens agUat fnolewj et magno se corpore miscet. 

n NazUnz. lib. 2. Theol. ' Wisd. i. 7. • Virg. iEneid. lib. 6. 7a4« 
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The heavai, the earth, and all the liquid ttmn^ 
The moon's bright globe, and stars Tiunian, 
A spirit within maintains : and their Whole mass^ 
A mind, which through each part infus'd doth pass. 
Fashions, and works, and wholly dotb transpierce 
All this great body of the universe. 

And this ^as the same Spirit which moved iiti the unf- 
^ersal, and therieby both distinguished and adorned it. 
< Hia Spirit hath garnished the heavens^ satdi Job. So thea' 
the Spirit of God moved tipon the waters, and created ill* 
them their spirituality and natural motion; motion brought 
forth heat ; and heat rarefaction, and subtilty of parts. By 
this Spirit (which gave hent and motion^ and thereby ope^ 
ration to every nature, while it^mfoved upon the waters, 
which were in one indigested lump and " chaos, disposed to 
all forms alike) was begotten air ; an element supmor, as' 
Kght^ than the waters ; through whose vatst, open^ subtile^ 
diaphanic^ or transparent body, the light, afterwards cre- 
ated, mig^t easily transpierce.*^ light for the eiccellency 
thereof beii^ the fiM creature which God dEdled good/ 
whose creation immediately followed. This Spirit Chrys-- 
ostom calleth a vital operation, ct^is a Deo insitamf ex 
qua aqucB ium sdum motionefn^ sed et vim procreandi ant^ 
malia habuerini. He calleth it, ^ a vital operation gi^en 
•* by God unto the waters, whereby the waters had not 
** only motion/ but also pbw6r to procreate at bring forth 
** living creatures.* 

SECt. vii. 

Of the light credted, as the material substance of the niifi, and <jf 
the nature of it, and difficulty of knowledge of it ; and of the ex^ 
ceUenty and use of U: and of motion^ and heat annexed unto it. 

THESE waters were afterwards congregated, and called 
ihe sea : and this hgbt afterwards (in the fourth dayy ga- 
thered and united, and called the sun, the organ and m>s 

* Job xxvi. 13. >» Gen. i. 5. 
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strum^it of created ligbt For this first ttid dispersed light 
did not, as I concave, distinguish the night from the day, 
but with a reference to the sun^s creation, and the uniting of 
the dispersed li^t therdn. This is proved by these words^ 
^Lei there be Ughis in ihe Jimymneni^ to ^eparaie Hue day 
Jrom the nighi: which lights in the firmament of heaven 
were also mBdeJbr signsy cmdjbrsetieonsi andjbr daye^ and 
Jbr yearsy implying a motion instantly to follow, by which 
days and years are distinguished; after which succeeded 
time^ or together with whidi that time (which was the 
measure of modon) began. For that space of the first three 
days which {acceded the sun^s creation, or formal perfec« 
tion, when as yet there was not any motion to be measured, 
and the day named in the fifth verse, vracs but such a 
qpace, as afterwards by the sun'^s motion made a civil or iifl^ 
tuiial day. And as waters were the matter of air, of the fir- 
mament, and of the lower and upper waters, and of the' 
seas, and creatures therein; earth, the matter of beasts, 
{)lants, minerals, and man^s body : so may light (for expres- 
sion sake) be called the chaos, or material substance of the 
sun^ and other lights of heaven : howbeit^ ndther the sun, 
nor any thing sensible, is that light itself, yquuB causa est 
hiddommj << which is the cause that things are lightsome,^ 
(though it make itself and all things else visible :) but a 
body most illightened, which illuminateth the mocm, by 
whom the neighbouring r^on (which the Greeks call 
eether^ the place of the supposed element of fire) is affected 
and qoahfied, and by it all bodies living in this our air. For 
this %ht Avicenna caUeth, 7)ehicidum etjbmenium omnium 
ccelestmm virtuium et impreesionum ; ^^ the conductor, and 
^ preserver, or nomrisher of aU celestial virtues and impress- 
<< sions;^ nothing descending of hea^C'enly influences but by 
the medium or meafis of fight. Aristotle calleth ^ light tf ^ 
^ quality, inherent or cleaving to a diaphanous body,'^ htmen 
est qualUae inh^srens diofkano: but this may be better 



' Geo. i. 14. sibilia fncit Cosan. in Compend. cai^. 

r Lux flkitary que se, et omsStf tl- 7. et Exercit. lib. 5. 
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avouched of the heat, which it transporteth, and Imngeth 
with it^ or conducteth: which heat, say the Platonicks, 
^abetmte htmine residet in subjecto ; ^^ the light bdng de- 
*^ parted doth reside in the subject, as warmth in the air,*" 
thou^ the same be deprived of light This light Piotinus 
and all the Academics make incorporal, and so doth Mon- 
tanus, cui nee duritia resUtU^ nee spatium ; ^^ which nei- 
^' ther hardness resisteth, nor space leaveth.*" 

Aristotle findeth corporality in the beams of light, but it 
is but by way of repetition of other men^s opinions, saith 
* Picolomineus, Democritus, Leudppus, and Epicurus, give 
materiality to light itself, but improperly : for it passeth at 
an instant from the heaven to the earth ; nor is it resisted 
by any hardness, because it pierceth through the solid body 
of glass, or other crystalline matter ; and whereas it is with- 
stood by unclean and unpure earthy substances, less hard, 
and more easy to invade than the former, the same is, 
^quod obstactdum natura terreum aique sordidwm^ non ca- 
pU candidam luminis purUatem ; <* because an obstacle, 
** by nature earthy and foul, doth not receive the pure dear- 
<^ ness of light (^ alluding to that most divine light, which 
only shineth on those minds which are purged from all 
worldly dross and human uncleanness. 

But of this created light there is no agreement in o[m- 
nion ; neither do I marvel at it, for it cannot be found either 
in the fathers, philosophers,or schoolmen, or other ancient or 
latter writers, that any of them understood either it or them- 
selves therein : aU men (to cast off ignorance) have disputed 
hereof, but there is no man that hath been taught thereby. 
Thomas Aquinas, (not inferior to any in wit,) as he hath 
shewed little strength of argument in refuting the ojnnions 
of Beda, Hugo, Lombard, Lyranus, and others ; so is his 
own judgment herein as weak as any man^s : and most of 

Es schoolmen were rather curious in the nature of terms, 
d more subtile in distinguishing upon the parts of doctrine 
*eady laid down, than discoverers of any thing hidden, 

* Picin. lib . de LumSoe, cap. 1 1 . > Pico), de finit ^ RIotin. 
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dther in philosophy or divinity : of whom it may be truly ^ 
said) Nihil aapientitB odiosius acumine nimio; ^^ Nothing is If ) 
'< niore odious to true wisdom, than too acute sharpness.^ V I 
Nether hath the length of time and the search of many 
learned men (which the sam^ time hath brought forth and 
devoured) resolved us, whether this light be substantial, 
corporal, or ineorpond : anrpcnal they say it cannot be, be- 
cause then it could neither perce tiie air, nor those hard, 
solid, and diaphanous bodies, which it doth; and yet 
every day we see the air illightened : incorporal it can- 
not be, because it is sensible : sensible it is, because it | 
sometime afifecteth the sight of the eye with ofience, and 
therefore by most of the fathers so esteemed. Others 
say (as Patricius) that it cannot be matter, because no form [ 
so excellent as itself to inform it ; nather can it be any. a$^ 
cj^^t, which is not separable without the destruction of Ae i 
subject : for light being taken from the sun, the sun is no I 
more the sun in existence. Secondly, If light were proceed- 
ing from matter and form^ then either, or both, must be 
one of these, lucid or bright, dark or opaque, diaphanous or 
transparent; but darkness cannot be parent of light, and 
things diaphanous (being neither light nor darkness, but 
capable of either) cannot be the cause of dther, and there- 
fore must the matter, or form, or both, be lucid and shin- 
ing. ^ Ludd and shining obtain thdr so b^g of the light ; 
and therefore if we derive this being of light from a fbrmer, 
then would the progress go on infimtely and against nature; 
and therefore he condudeth, that light in the sun hath hh 
being primarily and immediately of itself, and is therefore 
the sunn's form, and the form of idl ludd and shining bodies: 
but what is tau^t hereby, let others judge. 

But in my understanding, iwnen (which may be Eng- 
lished by the word shine) is an inten^onal spedes of that 
which may be Englished by lighi; and so this shining, 

* huc&dtL oorpora tout pleo« tarn carent sate et huniiie et tenebrit : 

liiee» aHeototeBebm impervU. Opa- nUeiiit et lamine et tmebrii ptrmt- 

ea rant ^eau sols teneinis alieno In- antar. Seal, tubt ex. 7 1 . 
mine. TraBtparentiA seu diaphana 
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which proceedeth from the sun, or other lights of heaven, 
or from any other light, is an image, or intentional species 
thereof; and an intentional species may be understood by 
the example of a red or green colour, occasioned by the 
shining of the sun through red or green glass : for then we 
perceive the same colour cast upon any thing opposite ; 
which redness or other colour we call the intentional species 
of the colour in that glass. And again ; as this light, touch- 
ing his simple nature, is no way yet understood ; so it is 
disputed, whether this light first created be the same which 
the sun inholdeth and casteth forth, or whether it had con- 
tinuance any longer than till the sun'^s creation. 

But by the most wise and unchanged order, which Grod 
observed in the works of the world, I gather, that the light, 
in the first day created, was the substance of the sun : for 
<l Moses repeateth twice the main parts of the universal : 
first, as they were created in matter; secondly, as they 
were adorned with form : first, namihg the heavens, the 
earth, the waters, all confused ; and afterward, the waters 
congregated, the earth made dry land ; and the heavens 
distinguished from both, and beautified. And therefore the 
earth, as it was earth, before it was uncovered, and before 
it was called arida, or dry land ; and the waters were wa- 
ters, before they were congregated and called the sea, 
though neither of them perfect, or enriched with their vir- 
tual forms : so the sun, although it had not its formal per- 
fection, his circle, beauty, and bounded magnitude till the 
fourth day, yet was the substance thereof in the first day 
(under the name of light) created ; and this light for- 
merly dispersed, was in the same fourth day united, and set 
in the firmament of heaven : for, to light created in the first 
day God gave no proper place or fixation ; and therefore 
the efPects named by anticipation (which was to separate day 
from night) were precisely performed, after this light was 
congregated and had obtained life and motion. Neither 
did the wisdom of God find cause why it should move (by 
which motion days and nights are distinguished) till then : 
* Geo. i. 9. 
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because there was not yet any creature produced^ to which, 
by moving, the sun might give light, heat, and operation. 

But after the earth (distinguished from waters) began to 
bud forth the bud of the herb, &c. God caused the sun 
to move, and (by interchange of time) to visit every part 
of the inferior world ; by his heat to stir up the fire of ge- 
neration, and to give activity to the seeds of all natures : 
^ for, as a king, which commandeth some goodly building 
to be erected, doth accommodate the same to that use and 
end to which it was ordained; so it pleased God (saith 
Procopius) to command the light to be ; which by his all- 
powerful word he approved, and approving it, disposed 
thereof to the use and comfort of his future creatures. 

But in that it pleased God to ask of ^ Job, By what way 18 
the light parted^ and where is the way where light dweUeth f 
we thereby know, that the nature thereof falleth not under 
man^s understanding ; and therefore let it suffice, that by 
God's grace we enjoy the effects thereof. For this light is 
of the treasure of Godj saith sEsdras, and those which in- 
habit the heavens do only know the essence thereof Nihil 
ignotum in ca^lo, nihil notum in terra : " Nothing unknown 
" in heaven, nothing perfectly known on earth ."''* ^Res 
verce sunt in mundo invisibili ; in mundo visibili unibrcB 
rervm : " Things themselves are in the invisible world ; in 
** the world visible, but their shadows."*' Surely, if this 
light be not spiritual, yet it approacheth nearest unto spi- 
rituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the most subtile and pure ; for howsoever it is of all things 
seen the most be^hitiful, and of the swiftest motion, of all 
other the most necessary and beneficial. For it ministereth 
to men and other creatures all celestial influences; it dis- 
sipateth those sad thoughts and sorrows, which the dark- 
ness both begetteth and maintaineth ; it discovereth unto 
us the glorious works of Grod, and carrieth up with an an- 
gelical swiftness our eyes unto heaven, that by the sight 

« Qocmadmodum rex aliqnis, &c. « a E«d. vi. 40. 
Procop. in Gen. i. * Hcrm. 

''Jobxxxviii. 24.9. 
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thereof, our minds, bang informed of his visible marvels, 
may continually travel to surmount these percdved heavens, 
and to find out their omnipotent cause and Creator. ^Coff- 
niito turn quieseii in rebus crecUiB ; ^* Our knowledge doth 
<< not quiet itself in things created.*" Et ipa^ lux Jbcit^ ut 
ccstera mundi membra digna sint latidibtis, cum suam bo- 
nikUem et decorem omnibtis communicet ; *^ It is the Ught,^ 
saith St Ambrose, ^' that maketh the other parts of the 
*^ world so worthy of praise, seeing that itself communicat- 
" eth its goodness and beauty unto alL"" Of which Ovid 
out of Orpheus : 

^ Hie ego sum, qui longum metior annum. 
Omnia qui video, per quern videt omnia mundus, 
Mundi oculus. 

The world discerns itself, while I the world behold, 
By me the longest years, and other times are told, 
I the world's eye. 

Lastly, if we may behold in any creature any one spark 
of that eternal fire, or any far-ofi^ dawning of Grod'^s glorious 
brightness, the same in the beauty, motion, and virtue of 
this light may be perceived. Therefore was God called 
Lux ipsa^ and the light by Hermes named lux sancta^ and 
Christ our Saviour said to be * tfutt Lights which Ughteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. Yet in respect of 
God^s incomprehensible sublimity and purity, this is also 
true, that God is neither a mind nor a spirit of the nature 
of other spirits ; nor a light, such as can be discerned. Dcfi^ 
prqfecto non mefis est^ at vero ut sit mens cau^sa est ; nee 
spirituSy sed causa qua spirittts extat ; nee lumen^ sed causa 
qua lumen existit* " God,'' saith Hermes in Poemandro, 
^ certainly is not a mind, but the cause that the mind hath 
** his being ; nor spirit, but the cause by which every 
** spirit is ; nor light, but the cause by which the light ex- 
« isteth.'' 

So then the mass and chaos being first created, vend, 

' Rein. ^ Ovid. Met. I. i . • John i. 9. 
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dark, and informed, was by the operative Spirit of God 
pieroed and quickened, and the waters having now received 
9pnt and motion, resolved th^r thinner parts into air, 
which God iUightened : the earth also by bebg contiguat, 
and mixed with waters, (participating the same divine vir- 
tue,) "» brought forth the bud of the herb that seedeth seed, 
&c. and for a mean and organ, by which this operative vir- 
•tue might be continued, Grod appcHnted the light to be 
united, and gave it also motion and heat; which heat caused 
a continuance of those several species which the earth 
(being made fruitful by the Spirit) produced, and with mo- 
tion b^gat the time and times succeeding. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of ike firmamenU cmd of the waters above the Jimuxment : and 
whether there he any crystaUme heaven^ or any primuni mo- 
bile. 

AFTER that the Spirit of Grod had moved upon the 
waters, and light was created,'Grod said, Lei there be afir^ 
fnamient in the midst of the waUre^ and let it separcUe the 
waters Jrom the waters : that is, those waters which by ra^ 
refaction and evaporation were ascended, and those of the 
earth and sea. 

But these waters, separate above this extensi(Hi, which 
the Latin translation ca!lleith,Jirfnamentumy or ewpansum^ 
(for so Vatablus, Pagninus, and Junius turn it,) are not the 
crystalline heavens created in the ima^nations of men ; 
which opinion Basilius Magnus calleth a childish supposi- 
tion, making in the same place many learned arguments 
against this fancy. For the waters above the firmament 
are the waters in the air above us, where the same is more 
solid and condense, which God separated from the nether 
waters by a firmament, that is, by an extended distance and 
vast space : the words raquia (which Montanus writeth ra- 
kiagh) and shamapm being indifPerently taken for the hea- 
ven and for air, and more properly for the air and ether 

■ Gen. i. II. 

c8 
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than for the heavens, as the best Hebricians understand 
them, ^quo suprema ac tenuia ab i/i\fim%s crassis diducta^ 
intersectaque distarenty ^^ for that whereby the supreme 
'^ and thin bodies were placed in distance, being severed 
^^ and cut off from low and gross matters:*" and the waters 
above the firmament, expressed in the word moffimy are in 
that tongue taken properly for the waters above the air, or 
in the uppermost region of the same. 

And that the word heaven is used for the air, the scrip- 
tures every where witness; as in the <> blessings of Joseph, 
and in the 104th Psalm, vBy these springs shall {hejbwl of 
the heaven dweU: and, ^upon Sodom and Gomorrah it rained 
brimstone andjire out of the heaven : and in Isaac^s blessing 
to Jacob, ' God give thee therefore of the dew of heaven : 
and in > Deuteronomy the 11th, But the land^ whither t/ou 
go to possess ity is a land thai drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven: and in «Job, Who hath engendered thejrosts of 
heaven? and in " St. Matthew, Behold the Jowls c^ heaven: 
Jbr they sow not. So as in all the scriptures of the Old 
Testam€|nt throughout is the word heaven very often used 
for air, and taken also hyperboUcally for any great height, 
as, ^Let us build its a tower, whose top may reach to heaven^ 
&c. And in this very place Baal avoucheth, that this ap- 
pellation of heaven for the firmament is but by way of si- 
militude : his own words be these ; Et vocavit DeusftrmOr- 
mentum caelum. Hcsc appellatio alii quidem proprie ac- 
commodatur^ huic autem nunc ad similitudinem ; And 
God called the firmament heaven. " This appellation,'" saith 
Basil, ^^ is properly applied to another,*" (that is, to the 
starry heaven,) " but to this"' (that is, to the firmament di. 
viding the waters) ^^ it is imposed by similitude.*" And if 
there were no other proof, that by the firmament was meant 
the air, and not the heaven; the words of Moses in the 
8th verse, conferred with the same word firmament in the 

• Mout Nat Hist, fol. 152. ■ Deut. xi. 10. 

*» Gen. zUx. 25. * Job xxxviii. 29. 

p Psal. civ. I a. ■ Matt. ri. 36. 

<» Gen. xix. 24. * Gen. xi. 4. 

' Gen. xx7ii. 28. ' 
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20th verse, make it manifest : for in the 8th verse it is writ- 
ten, thatGW catted thejirmamenty which divided waters from 
waters, heaven ; and in the SOth verse he calleth the firma- 
ment of heaven, air ; in these words. And let the fondfy 
upon the earth in the open firmament of heaven. And what ■ 
use there should be of this icy, or crystalline, or watery 
heaven, I conceive not, except it be to moderate and temper j 
the heat, which the primum mobile would otherwise gather 
and increase : though in very truth, instead of this help, it 
would add an unmeasurable greatness of circle, whereby 
the swiftness of that first moveable would exceed all possi- 
oility of belief. Sed nemo tenetur ad impossibUia ; ^^ But 
'^ no man ought to be held to impossibilities -^ and faith it- 
self (which surmounteth the height of all human reason) 
hath for a forcible conductor the word of truth, which also 
may be called lumen omnis rationis et inteUectus; ^^ the 
" light of all reason and understanding."^ Now that this 
supposed first moveable turneth itself so many hundred 
thousand miles in an instant, (seeing the scriptures teach it 
not,) let those that can believe men's imaginations appre- 
hend it, for I cannot. But of these many heavens, let the 
reader that desireth satisfaction search Orontius; and of 
this watery heaven, Basilius Magnus, in his Hexam. fok 
40, 41, &c. and Matth. Beroaldus, in his %di book and 6th 
chapter. For myself, I am persuaded, that the waters 
called, the waters above the heavens, are but the clouds 
and waters engendered in the uppermost air. 

SECT. IX. 

A conclusion^ repeating the sum of the works in the creation, which 
are reduced to three heads : the creation of matter, the forming 
of it, thefinishmg of it. 

TO conclude ; it may be gathered out of the fiVst chap- 
ter of Genets, that this was the order of the most wise 
God in the banning, and when there was no other na^ 
ture, or being, but God's incomprehensible eternity. First, 
he created the matter of all things : and in the first three 
days he dbtinguished, and gave to every nature his pro- 

c 4 
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par form; the form of levity to tbat which ascended; 
to that which descended, the form of grayitj: for he se- 
pomted light from darkness, divided waters from waters^ 
and gathered the waters under the firmament into one 
place. In the last three days, Grod adorned, beautified, and 
replenished the world : he set in the firmament of heaven 
th^ sun, moon, and stars; filled the earth with beasts, the 
air with fowl^ and the sea with fish, giving to all that have 
life a power generative, thereby to continue thor species 
and kinds ; to creatures v^etative and growing, their seeds 
in themselves; for <A^ created aU ihing$y that they might 
halve their being: and the gefurations of the world are pre^ 
served, 

SECT. X. 

Th^ nature is no priuci))ium per se ; norform^ the giver qf being: 
^nd of our ignorance how tecond causes should have any propor- 
tion with their effects. 

4fNQjGai:,dus workmg power, which we call nature, the 
banning of motion and rest, according to Aristotle; the 
same i s nothing el se but^the strength and faculty which 
God hath infused into ^very creature, having no other sdf- 
aUlity than a ^jo^ after it is wound up by a man'^s hand, 
hath. Those therefore that attribute unto this foculty any 
first or sole power, have therein no other understanding 
Aan such a one hath, who, looking into the stem of a ship, 
and finding it guided by the helm and rudder, doth ascribe 
some absolute virtue to the piece of wood, without aU con- 
mderation of the hand that guides it, or of the judgment 
which also directeth and commanded! that hand : forgetting 
in this and in all else, that by the virtue of the first act all 
agents work whatsoever they work : Virtute primi actus, 
agunt agentia omnia quicquid agunt: for as the mind of 
man seeth by the organ of the eye, heareth by the ears, 
and maketh dioice by the will; and therefore we attri- 
ute «ght to the eye, and hearing to the ears, &c. and yet 

X Wisd. Sal. i. 14. 
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it is the mind only that giveth ability, life, and modem t6 
all these his instruments and organs; so Grod w(n*keth by 
angels, by the sun, by the stars, by natmre or infused proper- 
ties, and by men as by sevo^ organs, several effects; allse- 
cdnd causes whatsoever being but instruments, conduits, and 
pipes, whidi carry and disperse what they have received from 
the head and fountain of the universal. For as it is Grod^s in- 
finite power and every-where^resence (compassing, em- 
braciBg, and piercing all things) that giveth to the sun 
power to draw up vapours, to vapours to be made clouds ; 
clouds to contain rain, and rain to fall : so all second and 
instrumental causes,, together with nature itself, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would become al- 
together silent, virtueless, and dead : of all which excel- 
lently rOrpheus, Per te virescunt omnia; " All things by 
*^ thee spring forth in youthful green.^ I enforce not these 
things, thereby to annihilate those variable virtues which 
God hath given to his creatures, animate and inanimate, to 
beavienly and eaidily bodies, &c. for all his works in tb^ 
virtues praise him : but ci the manner how God worketh in 
them, or they in or with each other, which the heathen phi- 
loec^hers, and those that follow them, have taken on them 
to teach ; I say, there is not any one am<mg them, nor any 
one among us, that could ever yet conceive it or express it; 
ever enrich his own understanding with any certain truth, 
or ever edify others (not foolish by self-flattery) therein. 
For, (saith Lactantius, speaking of the wisdom of the phi- 
losophers,) SiJhctiUcu inveniendiB veriicUis huic studio stib- 
Ja^et^ aUquando esset mventa; cum vero tot temporVms, 
to4 ingeniis m ejus inqmdtione contritie^ non eit compre- 
henea, apparet nuOam ibi esse sapientiam; << If in this 
** study,** saith he, ** were means to find out the truth, it 
^ bad ere this been found out : but seeing it is not yet com- 
^^ prehended, after that so much time, and so many wits 
*^ have been worn out in the inquiry of it, it appeareth, that 




J Natnra enim, remota providentia Lact. de falsa Sapicwtia, 1. 3. c. 28. 
et potestate diTioa, prorsus nihil est. 
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" there is no wisdom there to be had.'" ^Nam si de una re 
prcecisascientia habereturyomnium rerum scientia necessario 
hflbereiur ; " If the precise knowledge of any one thing 
^^ were to be had, it should necessarily follow, that the 
^^ knowledge of all things were to be had.^ And as the 
philosophers were ignorant in nature, and the ways of her 
working ; so were they more curious than knowing, in their 
first matter and physical form. For if their first matter had 
any being, it were not then the first matter: for, as it is the first 
matter, it hath only a power of being, which it altogether leav- 
eth when it doth subsist. And seeing it is neither a sub- 
stance perfect, nor a substance inchoate, or in the way of 
perfection, how any other substance should thence take 
concrescence it hath not been taught, neither are these forms, 
saith a learned author, any thing; Si ex ea exprimatur po- 
tentiay qu<B nihil est. Agmn; how this first matter should 
be subjectum Jbrmaruniy and passive, which is understood 
to precede the form, it is hard to conceive: for to make 
form, which is the cause, to be subsequent to the thing 
caused, (to wit, to the first matter,) is contrary to all 
reason, divine and human: only it may be said, that 
. originally there is no other difierence between matter and 
form than between heat and fire, of which the one can- 
not subsist without the other, but in a kind of ra- 
tional consideration. Leaving therefore these riddles to 
their lovers, who by certcun scholastical distinctions wrest 
and pervert the truth of all things, and by which Aristotle 
hath laboured to prove a false eternity of the world, I think 
it far safer to affirm with St. Augustine, " that all species 
" and kinds are from Grod, from whom whatsoever is na^ 
** tural proceedeth, of what kind or estimation soever ; from 
" whence are the seeds of all forms, and the forms of all 
" seeds, and their motions f" A quo est omnis species, a quo 
est quicquid naturcUiter esty cujuscunque generis est, ctyus- 
cunque eestimationis est; a quo sunt semina JbrmwrwHy 
Jbrm(B seminuniy motus seminum atque Jbrmarum. And 
; thus much Averroes is forced to confess : " For all forms,'* 
* Cypr. de mente, I. 3. 
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saith he, ^^ are in primo motore r which is also the opinion 
of ^Aristotle in the 12th of his Metaph., and of Albertus 
upon Dionysius. 

SECT. XL 

Of fate; and that the stars hate great injiuence: and that their 
operations may dwersly be prevented or furthered, 

AND, as of nature, such b the dispute and contention 
concerning fate or destiny; of which the opinions of those 
learned men that have written thereof may be safely re- 
ceived, had they not thereunto annexed and fastened an 
inevitable necessity, and made it more general, and univer- 
sally powerful than it is, by ^ving it dominion over the 
mind of man, and over his will; of which Ovid and Juve- 
nal : 

\Ratiofatum vincere nuUa valet. 

Servis regna dabunt, captivisfata triumphos, 

'Gainst fate no counsel can prevail. 
Kingdoms to slaves by destiny. 
To captives triumplis given be. 

An error of the Chaldeans, and after them of the Stoics, 
the Pharisees, Priscillianists, the Bardisanists, and others, 
as c Basil, Augustine, and Thomas have observed : but that 
fate is an obedience of second causes to the first, was well 
conceived of Hermes, and Apuleius the Platonist. ^ Plo- 
tinus out of the astronomers calleth it a disposition from the 
acts of celestial orbs, unchangeably working in inferior bo- 
dies, the same being also true enough, in respect of all those 
things which a rational mind doth not order nor direct. 
Ptolemy, Seneca, Democritus, Epicurus, Chrysippus, Em- 
pedocles, and the Stoics, some of them more largely, others 
more strictly, ascribe to ^fate a binding and inevitable ne- 
cessity ; and that it is the same which is spoken and deter- 
mined by God, (quod de unoquoque nostrumjatus est Detis^) 

• JitfaMetaph. c.35. Tbo. cont Gent 3.C. 83. 

•» Jnven. Sat. 7. aoi. •* Ficin. in 12. dc leg. 

^ Basil. Esa. 4. Aug. dc Heres. 70. « Cic. de Fat. 
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and the definite lot o( all living. And cartfunly it canoot 
be doubted, but the stars are instruments of far greater use, 
than to give an obscure Kght, and for men to gaze on after 
sunset ; it being manifest, that the diversity of seasons, the 
winters, and summers, more hot and cold, are not so uncer- 
tmned by the sun and moon alone, who always keep one and 
the same course, but that the stars have also their work- 
ing therein. 

And if we cannot deny, but that God hath givoi virtues 
to springs and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and stones, 
minerals, and to the excremental parts pf the basest living 
creatures, why should we rob the beautiful stars of their 
working powers P for seeing they are many in number, and 
of eminent beauty and magnitude, we may not think, that 
in the treasury of his wisdom, who is infinite, there can be 
wanting (even for every star) a peculiar virtue and opera- 
tion; as every herb, plant, fruit, and flower adorning the 
face of the earth bath the Uke. For as these were not cre- 
ated to beautify the earth alone, and to cover and shadow 
her dusty face, but otherwise for the use of man and beast, 
to feed them and cure them ; so were not those uncount- 
able glorious bodies set in the firmament, to no other end 
than to adorn it; but for instruments and organs of his di- 
ivine providence, so far as it hath pleased his just will to de- 
^termine. Origen upon this place of ^Genesis, Lei there be 
light in the firmament^ &c. affirmeth, that the stars are not 
causes, (meaning perchance binding causes ;) but are as open 
books, wherein are contained and set down all things what- 
soever to come ; but bot to be read by the eyes of human 
wisdoml which latter part I believe well, and this saying of 
s Siraciaes withal : TTuU there a/re hid yet greater things 
than these be^ and we have seen but a Jew of his works. 
And though, for the capacity of men, we know somewhat, 
yet in the true and uttermost virtues of herbs and plants, 
which ourselves sow and set, and which grow under our 
feet, we are in effect ignorant ; much more in the powers 

^Gcu.i. 15. rEccl. xliii. 32. 
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and wcNrking of celestial bodies. For hardig (smth ^ Solo« j 
mon) am we dUcem the ihmgBihat are upon the earthy and I 
wUh great tabowr find we out those things that, are before f\ 
us : who can then investigc^ the things that are in hea^ \ 
ven t '^MuUum est de rebus coelestibus aiiquid cognoscere : 
^^ It b mudi to know a little of heavenly things.^ ■ But in 
this question of fate, the middle course is to be followed ;i 
that as with the heathen we do not Und Grod to his crea-l 
tures, in this supposed necessity of destiny ; so on the con- 
trary, we do not rob those beautiful creatures of thei 
powers and offices. For had any of these second causes de 
spoiled God of his prerogative, or had God himself con 
stnuned the mind and will of man to impious acts by an] 
celestial enforcements, then sure the impious excuse of souk 
were justifiable ; of whom ^St. Augustine, Impia pervern- 
tate in maUs Jbctis rectissinte reprehendendis ingenmt ac^ 
cusandum potius auctorem syderum^ quam cofrimissorem 
scdervm; ** Where we reprehend them of evil deeds, they 
^^ again with wicked perverseness urge, that rather the au- 
'^ thor and creator of the stars, than the doer of the evil, is 
*' to be accused.'*' 

But that the stars and other celestial bodies incline the will j 
by mediation of the sensitive appetite, which is also stirred I 
by the constitution and complexion, it cannot be doubted. 
Corpora ce^lestia, suth Damascene, constituunt m nobis 
hcAituSj compkanones^ et dispositiones; ** The heavenly 
^^ bodies,^ saith he, ^^ make in us habits, complexions, and / 
** dispositions ;'' for the body (though 'Galen enforce it fur- 
ther) hath undoubtedly a kind of drawing after it the affec- 
tioDs of the mind, especially bodies strong in h umou r, and 
minds weak in virtues ; for those of choleric complexion ara 
subject to anger, and the furious effects thereof; by which\ 
they suffer themselves to be transported, where the mind hath \ 
not reason to remember, that passions ought to be her vas- /^ 
sals, not her masters. And that they wholly direct the 
reascmless mind, I am resolved : for all those which were 

^ Wifld. IX. 1 6. ^ Au^. 20. 8iiper Gen. ad lit. 

' Aristotle. * Gal. I. roor. an. seq. temp. 
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I created mortal, as birds, beasts, and the like, are left to 
• their natural appetites; over all which, cdestial bodies, (as 
instruments and executioners of God'^s providence) have 
absolute dominion. What we should judge of men, who 
litde differ from beasts, I cannot tell ; for as he that con- 
tendeth against those enforcements may easily master or re- 
sist them ; [so whosoever shall n^lect the remedies by vir- 
tue and piety prepared, putteth himself altogether under 
the power of his sensual appetite ji °» Vincetur Jaium si re- 
sistaSi vincii si contempseris ; " Fate will be overcome, if 
** thou resist it; if thou neglect, it conquereth.**^ 

But that either the stars or the sun have any power over 
the minds of men immediately, it is absurd to .think, other 
than as aforesaid, as the same by the body^s temper may be 
affected. Lumen soUs (td generationem sensibilium corpa- 
rum confert, et ad xntam'ipsam movety et nutrii, ei augetj 
etperficU: " The light of the sun,'' saith "St. Augustine, 
'^ helpeth the generadon of sensible bodies, moveth them to 
^^ life, and nourisheth, augmenteth, and perfecteth them ;'' 
yet still as a minister, not as a master : Bonus quidem est 
sol, in mtnisterioy non imperio ; **' The sun is good to serve, 
" not to sway,'' saith ^St. Ambrose. And St. Augustine, 
Deus regU inferiora corpora per superiora; " God ruleth 
** the bodies below by those above :" but he avoucheth not, 
that superior bodies have rule over men's minds, which 
are i^icorporal. 

Buthowsoever we are by the stars inclined at our birth, 
yet there are many things, both in nature and art, that en- 
counter the same, and weaken their operation ; and Ari- 
stotle himself confesseth, that the heavens do not always 
work their effects in inferior bodies, no more than the signs 
of rain and wind do always come to pass. And it is di- 
vers times seen, that paternal virtue and vice hath his coun- 
ter-working to these inclinations. vEst injuvencispatrum 
virtus ; " In the young ofispring the father's virtue is ;" and 
so the contrary, patrum vitia: and herein also there is 
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often found an mterchange; the sons of virtuous men, 
by an ill constellation, become inclinable to vice ; and of 
vicious men to virtue. 

Egregia est soholes scelerato nata parente : 
A worthy son is born of a wicked father. 

But there is nothing (after God's reserved power) that \ 
so much setteth this art of influence out of square and rule, * 
1 as education doth : for there are none in the world so 
wickedly inclined, but that a religious instruction and bring- 
ing up may fashion anew and reform them ; nor any so 
well disposed, whom (the reins being let loose) the conti- 
nual fellowship and familiarity, and the examples of disso- 
lute men, may not corrupt and deform. Vessels will ever 
retain a savour of their first liquor : it being equally diffi- 
cult either to cleanse the mind once corrupted, or to extin- 
guish the sweet savour of virtue first received, when the 
mind was yet tender, open, and easily seasoned ; but where 
a favourable constellation (allowing that the stars incline 
the will) and a virtuous education do happily arrive, or the 
contrary in both, thereby it is that men are found so exceed- 
ing virtuous or vicious, heaven and earth (as it were) run- 
ning together, and agreeing in one : for as the seeds of vir- 
tue may, by the art and husbandry of Christian counsel, 
produce better and more beautiful fruit, than the strength 
of self-nature «nd kind could have yielded them ; so the 
plants, apt to grow wild, and to change themselves into 
weeds, by being set in a soil suitable, and like themselves, 
are made more unsavoury, and filled with poison. It was 
therefore truly affirmed. Sapiens adjuvaJnt opus astroruniy 
quemadmodum agricola terrce naturam; " A wise man as- 
" sisteth the work of the stars, as the husbandman helpeth 
" the nature of the soil.'' And Ptolemy himself confesseth 
thus much; Sapiens, et omina sapientis mecUci dominabun- 
tur astris; " A wise man, and the ominous art of a wise 
^ physician, shall prevail against the stars.'' Lastly, we 
ought all to know that God created the stars, as he did the 
rest of the universal ; whose influences may be called his 
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reserved and unwritten laws. But let us connder how they 
bind : even as the laws of men do ; for although the kings 
and princes of the wcx'ld have by their lows decreed, that & 
thief and a murderer shall suffer death ; and though their 
ordinances are daily by judges and magistrates (the stars of 
kings) executed accordingly ; yet these laws do not dejnrive 
kings of their natural or religious onnpasaon, or bind them 
without prerogative, to sudi a severe execution, as that 
there should be nothing left of liberty to judgment, power, 
or conscience : the law in his own nature being no other 
.than a deaf tyrant. But seeing that it is otherwise, and 
that princes (who ought to imitate Grod in all they can) do 
sometimes, for causes to themselves known, and by media- 
tion, pardon offences both against others and themselves ; it 
were then impious to take that power and liberty from Grod 
himself, which his substitutes enjoy; Gkxl being mercy, 
goodness, and charity itself. Otherwise that example of 
prayer by our Saviour taught, ^ And let tis noi be led into 
temptaiion^ btU deliver us from evilj had been no other but 
an expense of words and time ; but that God (which only 
knoweth the operation of his own creatures truly) hath as- 
sured us, that there is no inclination or temptation so fordble, 
which our humble prayers and deores may not make frus- 
trate and break asunder: for were it (as the Stoics conceive) 
that fate or destiny, though depending upon eternal power, 
yet being once ordered and disposed, had such a connection 
and immutable dependency, that God himself should in a 
kind have shut up himself theran, <^ how miserable then 
** were the condition of men,"^ saith St. Augustine, " left 
" altogether without hc^."" 

And if this strength of the stars were so transferred, as 
that God had quitted unto them all dominion over his crea- 
tures ; be he Pagan or Christian that so believeth, the only 
true Grod of the one, and the imaginary gods of the other, 
would thereby be despoiled of all worship, reverence, or re- 
spect. 

*i Matt. vi. 13. 
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And certainly, God, whidi hath promued us the rewaid 
of well-doii]^, which Christ himself claimed at the hands of 
the Father, ('/ have Jiniahed the work which thou gavest 
me io doy) and the same God who hath threatened unto 
U6 the sorrow and torment of ofiS^M^es, could not, contrary 
to his m^taful nature, be so unjust, as to bind us inevitably 
to the destinies or influences of the stars, or subject our 
souk to any imposed necessity. But it was well said of 
Plotimis, that the stars were dgnificant, but not ^ident; 
giving them yet something less than their due : and there- 
fore, as I do not consent with those who would make those 
glorious creatiu-esdP God virtueless; sol think that we de- 
rogate from his ctjtemal and absolute power and providence, 
to ascribe to them the same dominion over our immortal 
souls, which they have ova- all bodily substances and pe- 
ridiafale natures : for the souls of men loving and fearing 
God, receive influence from that divine light itself, whereof 
the sun^s clarity, and that of the stars, is by Plato called but 
a shadow, ^Lumen est umbra Dei, ei Deus est lumen Jumi^ 
fde; ^^ Light is the shadow of God^s brightness, who is the 
^^ light of li^t^ But to end this question, because this 
destiny, together with providence, prescience, and predesti- 
nation, are <rfbn confounded, I think it not impertinent to 
touch the difEerence in a word or two ; for every man hath 
not observed it, though all learned men have. 

SECT. XII. 

Cf Preicimce, 

PBESCIENCE, or foreknowledge, (which the Greeks 
call pragnoaisy the Latins pr^Kognitio, or pr^eeciefUia,) con- 
sidered in order and nature, (if we may speak <^ God after 
the macmier <^ men,) goeth before providence: tat God, 
foreknew all things before he had created them, or before ' 
they had bemg to be eared for ; and prescience is no other 
than an infallible foreknowledge. Fcht whatsoever ourselves 

» John xviii. 4. • Plat Pol. 6. Rein, in 1. 7. Pol. 
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foreknow, except the same be to succeed accordingly, it can- 
not be true that we foreknow it. But this presdenoe of 
God (as it is prescience only) is not the cause of any thing 
' futurely succeeding : ndther doth Code's foreknowledge im- 
pose any n^cesaty, or bind. For in that we foreknow that 
the sun will rise and set ; that all men bom in the world 
shall die again; that after winter the spring shall come; 
after the spring, summer, and harvest ; and that according 
to the several seeds that we sow, we shall reap several sorts 
of grain, yet is not our foreknowledge the cause of this, or 
any of these : neither doth the knowledge in us bind or con- 
strain the sun to rise and set, or men to die ; for the causes 
(as men persuade themselves) are otherwise manifest and 
known to all. " The eye of man,^ saith ^Bo^tius, *^ behold- 
^* eth those things subject to sense, as they are ; the eye 
^^ seeth that such a beast is a horse, it seeth men, trees, 
^^ and houses, &c. but our seeing of them (as they are) is 
'^ not the cause of their so being, far such they be in their 
^^ own natures.*" And again out of the same author ; Di- 
vma providentia rebus generandis non imponit necesrita- 
tern, quia si omnia evemrerU ex necessitaUy prcsmia bono- 
rum^ et pcena malorum periret; " Divine providence,*" 
siuth he, *^ imposeth no necessity upon things that are to 
** exist ; for if all came to pass of necesuty, there should nei- 
** ther be reward of good, nor punishment of evil.*" 

SECT. XIII. 

Of Providence. 

NOW providence (which the Greeks call pronaia) is an 
intellectual knowledge, both foreseeing, caring for, and or- 
dering all things, and doth not only behold all past, all pre- 
sent, and all to come, but is the cause of their so being, 
which prescience (simply taken) is not : and therefore pro- 
vidence by the philosophers, saith St Augustine, is divided 
into memory, knowledge, and care: memory of the past, 

* Boetius de Conitol. 
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knowledge of the present, and care of the future : and we 
ourselves account such a man for provident, as, remember- 
ing things past, and observing things present, can by judg- 
ment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
the future, and times succeeding. That such a thing there 
is as providence, the scriptures every where teach us ; Moses 
in many places, the prophets in th^ predictions, Christ 
himself and his apostles assure us hereof; and besides the 
scriptures, Hermes, Orpheus, Euripides, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Plotinus, and (in eflect) all learned men, acknowledge- the 
providence of God ; yea, tbe Turks themselves are so confi- 
dent therein, as they refuse not to accompany and visit each 
other in the most pestilait diseases, nor shun any peril what- 
soever, though death therein do manifestly present itself. 

The places of scripture proving providence are so many, 
both in general and particular, as I shall need to repeat but 
a few of them in this place : Sing unto God^ saidi " David, 
tvhich covereth iheheavens with clouds, andprepareih rainjbr 
ike earth, and maJceth the grass to grow upon the mountains, 
which giveth the beasts tiieir Jbod, a/ndjeedeth the yowng 
ranen that cries. ^ JU these wait upon thee; that ihau may est 
give themjbod in due season. J And thou shalt drink of' the 
river Chereth, saith God to Elijah; a/nd I have commanded 
^ ravens to feed thee there. « Beliold the Jowls qfthe air : 
ihey sow not, nor reap ; and yet your heavenly Faiherfied' 
eth them. Again; ^Are not two sparrows soldjbr ajarthingf 
and one of them shaUnotJbU on the grownd without your 
Father ; yea, cM the hairs of your head are numbered: and 
*> St Peter, Cast all your care on him,Jbr he carethjbr you : 
and, hisjudgments are written, saith ^ David. 

God therefore, who is every where present, ^ who JUteih 
the heavens and the earthy whose eyes are upon the righteous, 
and his countenance against them thai do evil, was therefore 
by Orpheus called ocuius infinitus, " an infinite eye,*" bdidd- 
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ii^ all things; and cannot therefore be esteemed its an 
idle looker on^ as if he had transferred his power to any 
other ; for it is contrary to his own word, « CHoriitm meam 
aiUri non dabo; *^ I will not give my ^ory to another.'^ No 
man oommandeth in the king^s presence, but by the king^s 
dnection; but God is erery where present, and King of kings. 
The example of God^s universal povidence is seen in his 
creatures. The fiEither provideth for his children; beasts 
and Inrds, and all living, for their young ones. If provi- 
dence be found in second fathers, much more in the first 
and universal : and if there be a natiual loving care in men 
and beasts, mudi more in God, who hath formed this na- 
ture, and whose divine love was the b^inning, and is the 
bond of the universal : Jmor cRvinus rerum omnkan e^ 
prifncipiumy et vinctdum universi^ saith Plato; amor Dei 
est nodfU8 perpehmSy mundi copmloj partiumqut efue tmmo- 
bik susientaculumy ac universie machivuB Jundamentum ; 
^ The love of God is the perpetual knot, and link or chain of 
^< the world, and the immovable pillar ctf every part therecrf", 
<^ and the basis and foundation of the universal.^ God 
therefore, who could only be the cause ci aU, can only pro- 
vide for all, and sustain all ; so as to absolute power, to 
every-where presence, to perfect goodness, to pure and di- 
vine f love, this attribute and transcendent hability of provi- 
dence is only proper and belonging. 

SECT. XIV. 

Of PredestmoHon. 

NOW for predestinaticMi, we can difference it no other- 
irise ftom providence and presd^ice, than in this; that 
prescience <mly foreseeth ; providence f<Hreseeth and careth 
for, and hath respect to alls creatures, even from the bright- 
est angels of heaven, to the unwcnthiest worms of the earth: 
and predestination (as it is used, especially by divines) is 
only of men, and yet not of all to men belon^ng, but of 

* Esay xlii. S. f Romaos viii. and ix. 
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thm salvation properly, in the common use of divines; ot 
perdidoD, as some have used it Yet ^ Peter' Lombard, 
Thomas, Bemenas Theologus, and others, take the word 
predeUinatian more strictly, and for a preparation to felicity. 
Divers of the iuhers take it more largely sometimes: among 
whom St. Augustine, qpeaking of two cities and two socie^ 
ties, useth these words : i Quamm est una^ qu(B pr<edegH^ 
naiaesiin {Biemum regtuxre cum Deo^aUera teUrnum sup^ 
pKcium stddre cum Diabclo; ^* whereof one is it, which is 
*' predestinated to rdgn for ever with Gkxl, but the other is to 
^^ undergo ereriasting torment with the Devil :^ for according 
to Nonius Marcellus, desHnare, est prcsparare ; and of the 
same opnion are many Protestant writers, as ^ Calvin, Beza, 
Buchanus, Danseus, and such like : and as for the manifold 
questions hereof arising, I leave them to the divines; and 
why it hath pleased God to create some vessels of honour, 
and some of dishonour, I will answer with Gregory, who 
saith, 1 Qui inJheHs Dei raiionem non videt, inflnmtaiem 
suam consideransy cur non videctt^ roHonem videt ; ** He that 
*^ seeth no reason in the actions of God, by connderation of 
^^ bis own infirmity, perceiveth the reason of his blindness.^ 
And again with "^ St. Augustine, Occulta esse causa potest^ 
infusta esse non potest ; ^* Hidden the cause of his predesti- 
^'nation may be, unjust it cannbt be.*** 

SECT. XV. 

Of fortune: and of the reason of some things that seem to be bff 
fortune, and against reason and providence. 

LASTLY, scong destiny or necessity is subsequent to 
Giod'^s providence, and seeing that the stars have no other 
dominioa than is before spoken, and that nature is notlmg 
but, as PktD calledi it, Dei artetny vel artifidosmn Dei or- 
ganum, ^ the art, or artificial oi^aa of Grod :^ and Cusft- 
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nu8» Divini pnecepH imtrumentum ; *^ the instrument of 
** the divine precept:*" we may then with better reason re- 
ject that kind of idolatry, or god of fools, called f(»tune or 
chance ; a goddess, the most reverenced, and the most re- 
viled of all other, but not andent : for Homer maketh her 
the daughter of Oceanus, as Pausanias witnesseth in his 
Messeniacks. The Greeks call her rup^i^v, signifying a rela- 
tive being, or betiding, so as before Homer^s time this great 
lady was scarce heard of: and Hesiodus, who hath taught 
the birth and beginning of all these counterfeit gods, hath 
not a word of fortune ; yet afterwards she grew so great 
and omnipotent, as, from kings and kingdoms, to beggars 
and cottages, she ordered all things, resisting the wisdom of 
the wisest, by making the possessor thereof miserable ; va- 
luing the folly of the most foolish, by making their success 
prosperous : insomuch as the actions of men were said to be 
but the sports of fortune, and the variable accidents hap- 
pening in menu's lives, but her pastimes : of which ^ Palla- 
dius. Vita hominum ludusJbrtuncB est ; ^* The Ufe of man is 
^' the play of fortune :^ and because it often falleth out, 
that enterprises guided by ill counsels have equal success 
to those by the best judgment conducted, therefore had for- 
tune the same external figure with sapience; whereof Athe- 
naeus: 

Longimme a $apientia fors dissidet, 
Sed multa perficit tamen similUma. 

From Mrisdom fortune diflers hr. 
And yet in works most like they are. 

But I will forbear to be curious in that, which (as it is 
commonly understood) is nothing else but a power imag^- 
nary, to which the success of human actions and endeavours 
were for thar variety ascribed ; for when a manifest cause 
could not be given, th^ was it attributed to fortune, as if 
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there were no cause of those thmgs, of which most meo are 
Ignorant ; contrary to this true ground of Pkto, NihU est 
ortum sub sole^ ctytts causa legUima nonprcscesserU ; ^^ No- 
^^ thing ever came to pass under the sun, of which there was 
" not a just preceding cause.'*' But Aquinas hath herein an- 
swered in one distinction whatsoever may be objected ; for 
many things there are, saith he, which happen, beades the 
intention of the inferior, but not besides the intention of the 
superior ; Pr ester inteniionem inferiorts^ sed non pr ester in- 
teniianetn superioris^ (to wit, the ordinance of God ;) and 
therefore, saith ^ Melancthon, Q^od poet<£ Jbrttmam^ nos 
Deum appeUamus ; ^^ Whom the poets call fortune, we know 
'^ to be God.**^ And that this is true, the scripture in many 
{daces teacheth us ; as in the law of murder : ^Hethaismit- 
eih a many and he die, shall die the death ; and if a man 
hath not laid wait^ but God hath offered him into his hands; 
then I will appoint thee a place whither he shaUfiee. Now, 
where the scripture hath these words, God haih offered hUm 
into his handsy we say, if he hurt him by chance : and in 
4 Deuteronomy, where the slipping of an axe from the 
helve, whereby another is slain, was the work of God himself; 
we in our phrase attribute this accident to chance or fortune : 
and in the 'Proverbs, 7%e lot is cast into the lap^ but the whole 
disposition thereof is of the Lord: so as that which seemeth 
most casual and subject to fortune, is yet disposed by the 
ordinance of God, as all things else ; and hereof the wiser 
sort, and the best learned of the philosophers, were not ig- 
norant, as Cicero witnesseth for them, gathering the opinion 
of Aristotle and his sectators, with those of Plato, and the 
Academics, to this effect ; that the same power which they ' 
called animam mundi, " the soul of the world,^ was no other 
than that incomprehen»ble wisdom, which we express by 
the name of God, governing every being as well, in heaven 
as in earth ; to which wisdom and power they sometime gave 
the title of necessity or « fate, because it bindeth by inevit- 

• << Te fiunmus fortoDa Deam, coe- <) Deut xix. 5. 
** loqne locamus." Sat. 10. 366. ' Pror. xri. 33. 
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able orcUnaiioe : aometime) the style of fortune, because of 
maiiy effects there iqppear unto us no certain causes. To 
this effect speaketh St. Augustine in his questions vijptm Gio- 
nesis the first book : the same hath Seoeca in his fourth of 
Benefits; which was also the doctrine of the Stoics, of wUch 
^sect he was: *^^For whatsoever,'*^ saith he, ^^thou oaileet 
*< Godj be it nature, fete, or fortune, all are but one and Ae 
^ same, differenced by divers terms, according as he useth 

and exerdseth his power diversly.'' 

But it may be objected, that if fortune and chance were 
not sometimes the causes of good and evil in men, but an 
idle voice, whereby we express success ; how comes it then, 
that so many worthy and wise men depend upon so many 
unworthy and empty-headed fools? that riches and honour 
are ^ven to external men, and without kernel ; and so many 
learned, virtuous, and valiant men wear out their lives in 
poor and dejected estates ? In a word, there is no other in- 
ferior, or apparent cause, beside the partiality of man^s af- 
fection, but the fashioning and not fashioning of ourselves 
according to the nature of the time wherein we live: for 
whosoever is most able and best sufficient to discern, and 
hath withal an honest and open heart and loving truth ; if 
pribces, or those that govern, oidure no other discourse 
than their own flatties : then, I say, such an one, whose 
virtue and courage forbiddeth him to be base and a dissem- 
bler, shall evermore hai^ under the wheel ; which kind of 
desarving well and receiving ill we always felsely charge 
feirtime withal. For whosoever shall teU any great man or 
magistrate, that he is not just; the general of an army, that 
heis not vaHant; and great ladies, that they are not fair; shall 
nev^ be made a counsellor, a captain, or a courtier. Nei- 
ther is it sufficient to be wise with a wise prince, valiant with 
a valiant, and just with him that is just, for such a one hath 
no estate in his prosperity ; but he must also change with 
the successor, if he be of contrary qualities ; sail with the 
tide of the time, and alter form and condition, as the estate 

» Senec. 1. 4. c. 7. 
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Gt the estate^s master changeth : otherwise how were it pos* 
aiUe, that the most base men, and separate firom all imitaUe 
qiuditiffs, oould so often attain to honour and riches, but by 
such an observant slaTish course ? These men havii^ no* 
fiang dse to Talue themselTes by, but a counterfeit kind of 
wondering at other men, and by making them believe that 
all their vices are virtues, and all their dusty actions crystal- 
Hue, hare yet in all ages prospered equally with the most 
virtuous, if not exceeded them. For, according to Menan* 
der, Omnis msipiins ofroganAa et pkmsUus capiiuri 
^' £very fool is won with his own pride, and others flattering 
<^ ajqplause:^ so as whosoever will hve altogether out of him^* 
self^ and study other men^s humours, and observe them, shall 
never be unfortunate ; and on the contrary, that man whidi 
prizeth truth and virtue, (except the season wherein he liveth 
be of all these, and of all sons of gobdness, fruitf ul,) shall 
nevor proqier by the possession or profession thereof. It is 
also a token of a worldly wise man, not to war or contend 
in vain against the toture of tiffies wherein he liveth : tor 
such a one is often Uie author of his own misery ; but best 
it were to follow the advice which the pope gave the hi- 
shops of that age, out of Ovid, while the Arian heresy raged : 

^Dum furor in curtu esty currenti cedejuroru 
^liile fury gallops on the way. 
Let no man fury's gallop stay. 

And if Cicero (than whom that world begat not a man of 
more reputed judgment) had followed the counsel of his 
brother Quintus, Potuissety siuth Petrarch, in lechdo 8uo 
morij poimsiet integro cadavere 9ipelir% ; *^ he might then 
^ have died the death of nature, and been with an untom 
*' and undissevered body buried ^ for, as Petrarch in the 
same place noteth, Quid stuUius quam desperantem (prtB- 
seriim de efechi) Utibui perpetmsimpUearif <« What more 
^' foolish than for him that despairs (especially of the ef- 
^* feet) to be entangled with endless contentions f^ Whoso- 
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ever therefore will set bef<x« him Machiavers two marks to 
riioot at, to wit, riches and glory, musTset on and take off 
a back of iron to a weak wooden bow, that it may fit both , 
the strong and the feeble ; for as he that first devised to 
add sails to rowing vessels did either so proportion th^n, as 
being fastened aloft, and towards the head of his mast, he 
might abide all winds and storms ; or else he some time or 
other perished by his own invention : so that man which 
prizeth virtue for itself, and cannot endure to hoise and 
strike his sails, as the divers natures of calms and storms re- 
quire, must cut his sails and his cloth of mean length and 
breadth, and content himself with a slow and sure naviga- 
tion, to wit, a mean and free estate. But of this dispute oT 
fortune, and the rest, or of whatsoever lords or gods, ima- 
ginary powers, or causes, the wit (or rather foolishness) of 
man hath found out, let us resolve with St. Paul, who hath 
taught us, that there is ^btU one Gody the FoAer^ of whom 
are aU things j and we in him, and one Lord Jesus Christy 
by whom are all thingSy amd we by him. There are diversi^ 
ties qfoperationsy but God is the same which worketh all 
in all. 



CHAP. II. 

OfmaiCs estate in Ms first creation, and of God's rest. 

SECT. I. 

€f the image of God, according to which man was first created, 

J. HE creation of all other creatures being finished, the hea- 
vens adorned, and the earth replenished, Grod said, 7 Let us 
make ma/n in our oztm image, according to our likeness, 

Man is the last and most admirable of God^s works to us 
known : ' Ingens miraculum homo ; *' Man is the greatest 
" wonder,^ saith Plato out of Mercurius : Naiurce arden- 
tissimtB artifidum ; ^* The artificial work of the most ardent 

* I Cor. Tiii. 6. xii. 6. ■ THb. Asd. 2. et de voloot. Dei. 
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*^ or fire-like nature,"^ as saith Zoroaster ; though the same 
be meant, not for any excellency external, but in respect of 
his internal form, both in the nature, qualities, and other at- 
tributes thereof: in nature, because it hath an essence, im- 
mortal and spiritual ; in qualities, because the same was by 
God created holy and righteous in truth ; in other attri- 
butes, because man was made lord of the world, and of the 
creatures therein. 

* SancHus his animal, mentisque capacius alUf^ 
Deerat adhuc, el quod dommari in catera posset : 
Naius homo esL 

More holy than the rest, and understanding more, 
A living creature wants, to rule all made before : 
So roan began to be. 

Of this image and similitude of Grod, there is much dis- 
pute among the fathers, schoolmen, and late writers ; some 
of the fathers conceive, that man was made after the image 
of (rod, in respect chiefly of empire and dominion, as St. 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and some others: which St. Ambrose 
denieth to the woman in these word^ Ut sictU Deus unus, 
ab eofieret homo tmus ; et quomodo ex Deo tmo omnia, ita 
ex tmo homine omne genus esset super Judem totius terrtB : 
unus igiiur unumjkcitj qui unita/As ejus haberet imaginem ; 
^^ That as Grod is one, one man might be made by him ; and 
*' that in what manner all things are of one God, likewise 
^^ of one man the whole kind should be upon the face of the 
*^ whole earth : therefore he being one, made one that 
** should have the image of his unity.*" But whereas it is 
gathered out of the following words of the same verse, that 
man was after the image of Grod in respect of rule and 
power ; it is written dominamimi in the plural number, 
and let them rule over ihejlsh of the sea, &a and therefore 
cannot the woman be excluded. Others conceive, that man \ 
is said to be after the image of God in respect of his immor- \ 
tal soul only : because as Grod is invisible, so the soul of / 

• '* Sanctam, qnia pars potior im- *' tali.'* In locam Ovid. Met I. i. 
*' mortalit; animal, quia in mor- 76. 
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mio isinvinUe; as God is immortal and inoorporal, so is 
the soul of maninmiortalandiiioorporal; and as there is but 
ame God wbidi govemeth the worki, so but one soul which 
governeth the body of man; and as God is wholly in every 
part of the world, so is the soul of man wholly in every part 
of the body: JniinaestiotainMayetMamqualibeiparie; 
'^ Thesoul iswhdly in the whole body,and wholly in every 
^^ part thereof,^ according to Aristotle ; though Chalcidius 
and other learned men deny that doctrine ; which that it is 
otherwise than potentially true, all the Aristotelians in the 
world shall never prove. These and the like arguments do 
the Jews make, saith Tostatus, and these resemblances be- 
tween the infinite God and the finite man. 

The schoolmen resemble the mind or soul of man to God 
'; in this respect especially ; because that as in the mind there 
are three distinct powers, or faculties, to wit, memory, un- 
derstanding, and will ; and yet all these being of real differ- 
ences, are but one mind : so in God there are three distinct 
Persons, the Fathar, Son, and Holy Grhost, and yet but one 
God. They also make the image and similitude diverse ; 
and again, they distmgui^ between imaginem Deiy and 
ad imagmem' Dei ; and qpin into small threads with subtle 
distinctions many times the plainness and ancarity of the 
scriptures : thar wits being like that strong water, that eat^ 
eth through and dissolveth the purest gold. Victorinus also 
maketh the image of Grod to be substantial, but not the m- 
militude : Sed inmbikmiianomen quaSiaiis dectarativum; 
<^ a word declaring quality in the substance.*" Out of which 
w(M*ds, and that which foUoweth, it is inferred, that as the 
image and similitude do greatly differ, so the nnful soul 
doth not therefore leave to be the image of God ; but it 
hath not his similitude, except it be holy and righteous. 
St Augustine also against Adimantus the Manichee affirm- 
eth, that by sin the perfection of this image is lost in man; 
and in his retractions maintaineth the same opinion, and also 
affirmeth that the similitude b more largely taken than the 
image. 

But howsoever the scho(dmen and others distinguish, or 
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whatsoever the fathers conceive; sure I am, that St. Paul 
maketh the same s^nse of the image which Victorinus doth 
of the similitude, who saith, ^As we have borne the ifnage 
o/ihe earihhfj so shaU we bear the image of the heavenly; 
and it cannot be gathered out of the scriptures, that the 
wcxds image and rnitfi^ticfe were used but in one sense, and 
in this place the better to express each other, whatsoever 
Lombard hath said to the contrary. For God knows what 
a multitude of meanings the wit ik man imagineth to him- 
self in the scriptures, which neither Moses, the {urophets, or 
apostles ever conceived. Now as St Paul useth the word 
image for both ; so St. James useth the word mmUitude 
for both, in these words : ^ Therewiih Hess we God, eventhe 
Foxier; and therewiih curse we men^ which are made c^fier 
the sknilitude of God. Howsoever thorefore St. Augustine 
seemeth, out of a kind of elegancy in writing, to make some 
difference ; as where he writeth, ^ Conjitemur imaginem in 
eeiemitatej simHiUidinem in moribus invemri ; ^^ We con- 
^< fess that this image is found in eternity, but his simihtude 
^^ in manners,^ that is, in the spiritual dispositions and qua- 
lities of the mind : yet thus he elsewhere speaketh plain- 
ly ; c Quasi vero possit esse imago aliqua^ in qua simili- 
tudo non sit: si emm omnino similis non est, proeiddubio 
nee imago est ; " As if,*" saith he, " there could be any 
^^ image, where the similitude is not : no, out of doubt, 
'^ where there is no likeness, there is no image.^ The very 
words of the text make this most manifest, as. Let us make 
man in our image^ according to our l^eness ; which is. 
Let us make man in our image, that he may be like us : and 
in the next verse following, God himself maketh it plain; 
for there he useth the word image only as thus : God ere- 
(Ued the man in his image, in the image of God created 
he him. And to take away all dispute or ambiguity, in the 
first verse of the fifth chapter, the word similitude is used 
again by itself, as. In the day that God created Adam, in 
tiie Wceness of God made he him. And this similitude 
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f St. Paul ci^l^ the image ; Put on^ saith be, ihe nav man^ 
which is renewed in knowledge after ike image of him that 
created him. And in Siraddes it is written, He made them 
according to his image. Now if we may believe St Paul 
before Peter Lombard, and otber schoc^en, then it is as 
manifest as wcmxIs can make it, that the image and similitude 
is but the same ; for St. Paul useth both the words directly 
in one sense, i For they turned the ghry of the incorruptible 
God to the similitude of the image of a corruptible man. 

Zanchius laboureth to prove, that man was formed after 
the image of Grod, both in body and mind : ^ Nulla pars in 
homine^ qtuB nonjuerit hujusce imaginis particeps ; ^^ No 
*^ part in a man,^ saith he, ** which was not participating 
^^ Grod's image ;^ for God said. Let us make man according 
to our own image. But the soul alone is not man, but the 
hjrpostasis, or whole man, compounded of body and soul. 
^* The body of man,*" saith he, ^^ is the image of the world, 
^^ and called therefore microcosmusr but the idea and exem- 
plar of the world was firnilTGod, so that man, according to 
his body, must needs be the image of Grod. Against which 
ofHnion of this, learned man, his own objection seemeth to 
me sufficient, where he allegeth that it may be said, that 
Moses spake by the figure s ynecdoch e, as when a man is 
called a mortal man, yet is not the whole man mortal, but 
the body only : so when God said. Let us make man after 
our image, he meant the soul of man, and not the body of 
earth and dust : ^ Maledictus qui Deitatem ad hominis linea* 

El refert, saith St. Augustine; *' Cursed is he that re- 
'eth the deity of Grod to the lineaments of man'^s body :^ 
enkm non est humanasjbrmce particeps, neque corpus 
humanum divincB, saith Philo ; ^^ Grod is not partaker of 
" human form, nor human body of the form divine.*" The 
Hebrew word for image is tselem, which signifieth a shadow 
or obscure resemblance : In imagine pertransit homo ; ^^ Man 
<< passeth away in a shadow.*" Let us then know and conader, 
that Grod, who is eternal and infinite, hath not any bodily 
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shape or composition, for it is both against bis nature and 
his word ; an error of the antbropomorphitse, against the 
very essence and majesty of Grod. 

Surely Cicero, who was but a heathen, bad yet a more di- 
vine understanding than these gross heretics : Ad simUUu- 
di$iem Deipropius accedebat kumana virttis, quamjiffura ; 
" The virtue which is in man,"" saith he, " came nearer the 
^^ similitude of God than the figure.*" For God is a sfnri- 
tual substance, invisible, and most simple ; God is a just 
God ; God is merciful ; God is charity itself ; and, in a word, 
goodness itself, and none else simply good. And thus much 
it hath pleased God himself to teach us, and to make us 
know of himself. What then can be the shadow of such 
a substance, the image of such a nature, or wherein can man 
be said to resemble his unexcogitable power and perfectness? 
Certainly, not in ^ dominion alone ; for the Devil is said to 
be the prince of this world, and the ^ kingdom of Christ was 
not thereof, who was the true and perfect image of his Fa- 
ther: neither because man hath an immortal soul, and 
therein the faculties of memory, understanding, and will ; 
for the devils are also immortal, and participate those facul- 
ties, being called ^ duBmones, because scientes of knowledge 
and subtlety : neither because we are reasonable creatures, 
by which we are distinguished from beasts: for who have 
rebelled against Grod ? who have made gods of the vilest 
beasts, of serpents, of cats, of owls, yea, even of shameful 
p^rts, of lusts and pleasures, but reasonable men ? Yet do 
I not condemn the opinion of ^ St Chrysostom and Am- 
brose, as touching dominion, but that, in respect thereof, 
man was in some sort after the image of Grod, if we take 
dominion, such as it ought to be, that is, accompanied with 
justice and piety ; for Grod did not only make man a ruler 
and governor over the fishes of the sea, the fowls of heaven, 
(or <^ the air,) and over the beasts of the field ; but Grod 
gave unto man a dominion over men, he appointed kings to 
govern them, and judges to judge them in equity. Neither 

* Eph. vi. 1 2. "• Plat in Cratyl. 
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do I exclude reason, as it is the ability of understanding. 
For J do not concore, that Irenseus did therefore call man 
the image of God, because he was ammal^rationdk only ; 
but that he understood it better, with SybiUa ; Imago mea 
est homoy reciam nUionem habens ; ^ Man that is endued 
** with right reason is said to resemble God ;^ that is, bj 
right reason to know and oonless (xod his creator, and the 
same God to serve, love, and obey; and therefore said 
St Augustine, (who herrin came nearer the truth,) FecU 
Detishominemadhnaginemetsimilihtdin^ 
'^ God made man in respect of the intellect after lus own 
^ ^^ imi^ and similitude C^ and ^ Reynerius, H&mOy quod ha- 
\ bet mentetnyjactus est ad imaginem Dei; <^ Man was made 
^ ^ after the image of Grod, in mind, or, in that he hath a 
« mind.^ 

SECT. U. 

Of the mtellectual mind of matij in which there is much of the image 
of God ; and that this image is much deformed hf #m« 

BUT mens is not taken here for anima fhysiea, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, which is ,^^rma vel natura hominiSy ^^ the 
•* form or nature of man ;" but this faculty or gift of Grod, 
called mensy is taken for prima vis animi^ << the prindpal 
" strength of the mind [or soul,]'^ cufus actus est perpetua 
veritatis contempUxtio ; " whose act [exercise, or oflSce] is 
'^ the perpetual contemplation of trqth;^ and therefcMe it is 
^ also called P intettectus divintts^ inteOecttis coniempIoHvt/tSy 
et anima contemplaHva ; ^^ a divine understanding, and an 
" intellect or mind contemplative." ^ Est autem mens nostra^ 
saith Cusanus, vis comprefiendendi ; et totum virtuak ex 
omnibus comprehendendi virtutibus eompositum ; ^^ Our in- 
" tellectual mind,'' saith he, "is a power of comprehending; 
<< even the whole, that is in this kind powerful, compounded 
" of all the powers (^comprehension:'^ unto which Mercurius 
attributeth so much, (if his meaning accompany his words,) 
that he esteemeth it to be the very essence of God, (which 

* Reyn. de inent. ^ PoemaDd. i Dc menic, Idiot. 1. 3. 
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was also the error of the Manichees, and others,) and no 
otberwise separate from Grod, saith he, than the light from 
the sun; for this mensj or understanding, saith Mer- 
curius, ' est Deus in hominibus ^^ is God in men C or ra- 
ther (and which I take to be his meaning) is the image of 
God in man. For, as the sun is not of the same essence or 
nature with the divine light, but a body illightened, and an 
illumination created ; so is this mens or understanding in { 
men, not of the essence of Grod^s infinite understanding, but < 
a power and faculty of our souls the purest ; or, the lumen ' 
animcB rationaUs, *^ by the true and eternal light illight- 
** ened."" And this mens others call cmimam cmimcdf " the 
** s oul of th e soul ;*" or, with St. Augustine, " the eye of the 
" souvorre^ptacle of sapience and divine knowledge, qu4B 
amorem sapienti^e tcmquam ducem sequituTf ^^ which fol- 
•* loweth after the love of sapience as her guide,^ saith 
Philo; between which and reason, between which and the[ 
mind, called animay between which and that power which! 
the Latins call animus^ there is this difference : reason is 
that faculty by which we judge and discourse; animay by 
which we live. Hereof it is said, cmima corpus animate id estL 
vitnficai ; ^^ antma, or the soul, is that which doth animate 
** the body,'' that is, giveth it life ; for death is the separa- 
tion of body and soul : and the same strength, saith Philo, 
which Grod the great director hath in the world, the same ^ ^ , 
bath this anima^ or mind, or soul in man. Animus is that 
by which we will and make election ; and to this Basil ' 
agreeth, which calleth this mens, or divine understanding, I 
perspicacem tmimcB partem^ " the perceiving part of the V- 
<^ mind,'' or, the light by which the soul discemeth : dormi- 
entium mens, non ammaysopiiu/r ; et injiiriosis m^ens ex- 
iingmtuTy cmima manet: ^^in men that sleep it is this 
<* menSj or understanding, and not the mind or soul, which 
*< resteth, during which time it is but habitual in wise men, 
^' and in madmen this m>ens is extinguished, and not the 
<< soul ;" for madmen do live, though dbtract. 

'Sen. ep. 65. f. ct^i.f. 
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Therefore this word being often used for the soul giving 
life, is attributed abusively to madmen, when we say that 
they are of a distract mind, instead of a broken understand- 
ing: which word mind we use also for ofnnion; as, I am 
of this mind, or that mind : and sometimes for men'^s con- 
ditions or virtCies; as, he is of an honest mind, or, a man of 
a just mind : sometimes for affection ; as, I do this for my 
) mind^s sake: and Aiistotle sometimes useth this word mens 
for the phantasy, which is the strength of the imagination : 
sometimes for the knowledge of prindples which we have 
without discourse : oftentimes for spirits, angels, and intel- 
ligences: but as it is used in the proper signification, in- 
cluding both the understanding agent and possible, it is de- 
scribed to be a pure, simple, substantial act, not depending- 
upon matter, but having relation to that which is intelli- 
gible, as to his first object : or more at large thus ; a part or 
particle of the soul, whereby it doth understand, not de- 
pending upon matter, nor needing any organ, free from pas- 
sion coming from without, and apt to be dissevered, as eter- 
nal from that which is mortal. Hereof excellently Mercu- 
rius ; Anima est imago menHsy mens imago Dei. Deits 
menA praest^ mens imimcBy anima corpori ; ** The souP 
(meaning that which giveth life) ^^ is the image of this un- 
*^ derstanding, or mens ; and this mens^ or understanding, 
" is the image of God. God is preadent or ruler over this 
^ understanding, this understanding over the soul, and this 
^^ soul over the body.**^ This division and distinction, out of 
the Platonicks and Peripateticks, I leave to the reader to 
judge of. That mens hvmana hath no need of any organ, 
* Marsilius Ficinus, in his ninth book of the souPs immortal- 
ity, laboureth to prove. Zanchius doth not difier from Fi- 
dnus in words ; for, saith he, ' Adfa>ctdtaUm inidUgeniem 
exercendamy nan eget mens organo ; tanquam medio^ per 
quod inteUigai : quanquam eget objecto in quod iniueatur, 
et ex quo inteUectionem concipiat. Hoc autem objectwn sunt 
phantasmata, se^i rerum a sensibus perceptarum simukuAra 
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ad phaniasiam jhoUUa : " To exercise the faculty of under- 
** standing, the mind of man,^ saith he, *' needeth no instru- 
** ment, as a mean, by which it may understand : but it 
^* needeth an object whereon to look, and whence to con- 
^^ ceive the act of understanding. This object are the phan- 
^ tasms, or the resemblances of things received from the 
<^ sense, and carried to the phantasy .'*^ But in effect this 
conclusion seemeth to carry a contrary sense, when he male- 
eth the phantasy, in representing the object to the under- 
standing, to be a corporal organum ; neither can it be un- 
derstood to be an organum of any thing but of the under- 
standing. And he addeih, that the resemblance of things 
in raan^s ima^nation are to his understanding and mind 
as colours are to the nght; whence it so fblloweth, that the 
imagination or phantasy itself is to the faculty of under- 
standing as the eye is to the faculty of seeing : and as this 
is an organuffiy so that. Of this question, how the mind in 
all her actions maketh use of the body, and hath communion 
with the body, I refer the reader to a most grave and learned 
discourse in the last reply of ^ Mr. Dr. Bilson, late bishop 
of Winchester, unto Henry Jacob. Howsoever the truth be 
determined, we must conclude, that it is neither in respect 
of reason alone, by which we discourse, nor in respect of* 
the mind itself, by which w6 live, nor in respect of our souls 
amply, by which we are*imihortal, that we are made after J 
the image of Grod. But most safely may we resemble our-' 
selves to God in mente, and in respect c^ that pure faculty 
which is never separate from the contemplation and love of 
God. Yet this is not aH ; for St. Bernard maketh a true 
dBfference between the nature and £Mrulties of the mind or 
soul, and between the infusion of qualities, endowments, and 
gifts of grace, wherewith it is adorned and enriched, which, 
being added to the nature, essence, and faculties, maketh it 
altogether to be after the image of God ; whose words are 

" Page 185. et sequent. "Ad iina- ** agnosceret snum; atqae imitari, 
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these: Nonpropterea imago Dei esty quia sui meminit mefis^ 
sequ€ inteUigU et diUgity (which was also the opinicHi of 
St Augustine;) sed quia potest meminiase, inteOigerey ac 
diligere eum a quojucta est: that is, **' The tnind (or mens) 
^< was not therefore the image of Grod, because it remem- 
^^ bereth, understandeth, and loveth itself; but because it 
^^ can remember, understand, and love God, who created it.^ 
And that this image may be deformed and made unprc^t- 
able, hear Basil ; Homo ad imaginem et simHitudinem Dei 
facius esty peccatum vero imaginis fuffus pukhritudinem 
defbrmatfity et inutilem reddidit, dum animam corruptis 
concupiscenticB affectibus immersit : ^* Man was made after 
^< the image and simiUtude of God, but sin hath deformed 
^^ the beauty of this image, and made it unprofitable, by 
<^ drawing our minds into corrupt concujascence.^ 

It is not therefore (as aforesaid) by reason of immortality, 
nor in reason, nor in dominion, nor in any one of these by 
itself, nor in all these joined, by any of which, or by all 
which we resemble, or may be called the shadow of God, 
though by reason and understanding, with the other facul- 
ties of the soul, we are made capable of this print; but 
chiefly, in respect of the habit of original righteousness, 
most perfectly infused by Grod into the mind and soul of 
man in his first creation. For it is not by nature, nor by 
her liberality, that we were printed with the seal of Gtxl^s 
image, (though reason may be said to be of her gift, which, 
joined to the soul, is a part of the essential constitution of 
our proper species,) but from the bountiful grace of the 
Lord of all goodness, who breathed life into earth, and. con- 
trived within the trunk of dust and clay, the inimitable ha^ 
bility of his own justice, piety, and righteousness. 

So long therefore (for that resemblance which dominion 
hath) do those that are powerful retain the image of Grod, 
as according to his commandments they exercise the office 
or ma^stracy to which they are called, and sincerely walk 
in the ways of Grod, which in the scriptures is called ^walk* 

* Gen. V, 22. 
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991^ with God; and all other men so long retain this image, 
as they fear, love, and serve God truly, that is, for the love 
of God alone, and do not bruise and deface his seal by the 
weight of manifold and voluntary offences and obstinate 
sins. For the unjust mind cannot be after the image of 
God, seeing God is justice itself; the bloodthirsty hath it 
not, for Grod is charity and mercy itself; falsehood, cunnmg 
practice, and ambition, are properties of Satan, and there- 
fore cannot dwell in one soul together with Grod : and to 
be short, there is no likelihood between purer light and 
black darkness, between beauty and deformity, or between 
xighteousness and reprobation. And though nature, ac- 
cording to common understanding, have made us capable by 
the powor of reason, and apt enough to receive this image ci 
God^s goodness, which the sensual souls of beasts cannot 
perceive ; yet were that aptitude naturally more inclinable 
to follow and embrace the false and dureless pleasures of ' 
this stage-play world, than to become the shadow of (rod 
by wdicing after him, had not the exceeding workmanship 
of Grod^s wisdom, and the liberality of his mercy, formed 
eyes to our souls, as to our bodies, which, piercing through i 
the impurity of our flesh, behold the highest heavens, and 
thence bring knowledge and object to the mind and soul, toi 
contemplate the ever-during glory and termless joy pre- 
pared for those which retain the image and similitude of 
their Creator, preserving undefiled and unrent the garment > 
of the new num, whuJi after the image ^ God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness, as saith ' St. Paul. Now 
whereas it is thought by some of the fathers, as by St. Au- 
gustine, with whom ^ St. Ambrose joineth, that by mn the 
perfection of the image is lost, and not the image itself, both 
opinions by this distinction may be reconciled ; to wit, that 
the image of God, in man, may be taken two ways ; for 
dther it is considered according to natural gifts, and con- 
sisteth therein ; namely, to have a reasonable and tinder- 
standing nature, &c. and in this sense the image of God is no 

y s Cor. vi. 14. »Eph. Iv. 24. ■ St Ambrose. 
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more lost by siii than the very reasonable or understanding 
nature, be. is lost ; (for ^n doth not abolish and take away 
these natural gifts :) or, the image of God is conadered ac- 
cording to supernatural gifts, namely, of divine grace and hea- 
venly glory, which is indeed the perfection and accomplisb- 
/^ ment of the natural image; and this manner of similitude and 
image of God is wholly blotted out and destroyed by sin. 

SECT. III. 

Of our base and frail bodies : and that the care thereof should yield 
to the immortal soul, 

THE external man God formed out of the dust of the 
V earth, or (according to the signification of the word Adam) 
' of adamaAy of j^^^^actb, or, ex Umo terra:^ *^out of the 
« dime of the earth,^ or a mixed matter of earth and water. 
^ Non ew quaKbei humoy sed ew ghaphar adamath {id cH) 
ew pinguissima et moOiasima: not that God made an 
iniage or statue of clay, but out of day, earth, or dust, 
GtKl formed and made flesh, blood, and bone, with all 
parts of man. 

That man was formed of earth and dust did Abraham 
acknowledge, when in humble fear he called unto G<xl to 
save Sodom : ^ Let not my Lord now be angry^ if I speak, I 
that am btU dust and ashes : and, ^ In these houses of day, 
whose JbundaHon is in the dust, do our souls inhabit, ac- 
cording to Job. And though our own eyes do every where 
behold the sudden and resistless assaults of death, and na- 
ture assureth us by never-failing experience, and reason by 
infallible demonstration, that our times upon the earth have 
neither certainty nor durability ; that our bodies are but 
the anvils of pain and diseases, and our minds the hives of 
unnumb«:ed cares, sorrows, and passions ; and that (when 
we are most glorified) we are but diose painted posts, against 
whidi envy and fortune direct th^r darts; yet such is the 
true unhappiness (^ our condition, and the dark ignorance 
whidb covereth the eyes of our understanding, that we only 

*» AriM Mont de Nat. f. 156. « Cen. xriii. «;. * Job ir. 19. 
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prize, pamper, and exalt this vassal and slave-ofjjeath, and \ 
forget altogether (or only remember at our cast-away lei- \ 
sure) the impn^go^ immortal soul, which can neither die , 
with the reprobate, nor perish with the mortal parts of vir- \ 
tuous men: seeing Grod'^s justice in the one, and his good- 
ness in the other, is exercised for evermore, as the ever-liv- 
ing subjects of his reward and punishment. But when is 
it that we examine this great account P never while we have 
one vanity left us to spend : we plead for titles, till our 
breath fail us ; dig for riches, while our strength enableth 
us ; exercise malice, while we can revenge ; and then, when 
time hath beaten from us both youth, pleasure, and health, 
and that nature itself hateth the house of old age, we re- 
member with ^ Job, that we must go the way Jrom whence 
we shall not rehtm^ and thai ou/r bed is made ready fyr us 
in ^ dark; and then, I say, looking over-late into the bot- 
tom of our conscience, (which pleasure and ambition had 
locked up from us all our lives,) we behold therein the fear- 
ful images of our actions past, and withal this terrible in- 
scription, ^That God wiU brinff every noork inio Judgment 
that man haih done under the sun. 

But what exraiples have ever moved us ? what p^mia- 
sions reformed us ? or what threatenings made us afraid ? 
We behold oth«- men's tragedies played before us, we hear 
what is promised and threatened : but the world's bright 
^ory hath put out the eyes of our minds ; and these^l)e- 
tmying lights (with which we only see) do neither look up 
towards termless joys, nor down towards endless sorrows, 
till we neither know nor can look for any thing else at 
the worid's hands. Of which excellently Marius Victor : 

NU hostes, nil dirafames^ nil denique morbi 
Egerunttjuimus, qui nunc sumus. Usque periclis 
Tentati ; nihUo meUores reddimur unquam, 
Sub vitiis nuUo culparumjme manentes. 

Diseases, famine, enemies, in us no change have wrought, 
What erst we were, we are ; still in the same snare caught : 

•Job X. ai. and xvii. 13. «"Eccl. xii. 14. 
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No time cao our corrupted manners mend. 
In vice we dwell, in sin that hath no end. 

But let us not flatter our immortal souls herein ; for to 
neglect Grod all our lives, and know that we neglect him; to 
offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend him, cast- 
ing our hopes on the peace which we trust to make at part^ 
ing, is no other than a rebellious presumption, and (that 
I which is the worst of all) even a contemptuous laughing to 
: scorn, and deriding of God, his laws, and precepts. ^Frti- 
stra sperant, qui sic de misericorcUa Dei sibi blandiuntur ; 
" They hope in vain,*" saith Bernard, " which in this sort 
" flatter themselves with God's mercy."" 

SECT. IV. 

Of the spirit ofUfe which God breathed mto man in his creation. 

I IN this frame and carcass God breatlied the breath of 

/ life ; and the man was a living soul : that is, God gave to a 

/ body of earth and of corruptible matter a soul spiritual and 

I incorruptible ; not that God had any such bodily instru- 

'. ments as men use, but Grod breathed the spirit of Ufe and 

^ immortality into man, as he breatheth his grace daily into 

" such as love and fear him. s TTie Spirit of God^ saith 

Elihu in Job, hath made mcj and the breath of the Almighty 

hath given me life : In qua sententia^ sdth Rabanus, vi- 

tanda est paupertas sensus camaUsy ne Jbrte putemus 

Deum, vel manibus corporeis de lima Jbrmasse corpus ha- 

minisy veljhucibus out labiis suis inspirasse injaciemjbr- 

matiy ui vivere possit et spiraculum vitce habere : nam et 

propheta cum ait^ manus tucRjecerunt me^ &c. tropica hac 

locutione magis quam propria (id est^jtucta consuetudiviem^ 

qua Solent homines operari) locuius est: " In which sen- 

" tence,'' saith he, " the beggarUness of carnal sense is to be 

^' avoided, lest perhaps we should think, either that (rod 

<< with bodily hands made man'^s body of slime, or breathed 

" with jaws or lips upon his face, (being formed,) that he 

" might live, and have the spirit of life : for the prophet 

^ Bern, in Fft. qui habitat. • Job xxziii. 4. 
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«« also when he saith, thy hands have made me^ spake this 
*^ tropically^ rather than properly^ that is, according to the 
*^ custom which men use in working.^ Quantum est peru . 
adi hUSi qui scripturas sensu corporeo legunt ! ^^ Tn wb*^ i j L 
" xlanger are they that. cead , Jba. gciriptures .ia -ft .carnal ]J\ \ 
<< ^nse! ^ By this breath was infused into man both life 
and soul, and therefore this sovl the philosophers call ' ^ ' 
animam, quce vivificat corpus^ et animat; ** which doth 
" animate and give life to the body." The mspiration of 
the Almighty giveth understanding, saith Job; andlthis 
qnrit, which GojJ[»«athed into man, which is the reason- 
able soul of man, retumeth again to God that gave it, as 
the body retumetn unto the earth, out of which it was 
taken, according to Ecdeaastes; ^And dust shaU return 
to the earth, out of which it was taken ; and the spirit shall 
return to God thai gave it. Neither is this word sjnrit 
usually otherwise taken in the scriptures than for the soul; 
as when Stephen cried unto Grod, '^Domkie, susdpe spirit 
turn meum, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit:'' and in St. John, 
^And Jesus bowed his head, and gave up the ghost, or sp- 
rit ; which was, that his life and soul left his body dead* 
And that the immortal soul of man differeth from the souls 
of beasts, the manner of the creation maketh it manifest : for 
it is written, ^ Let the waters bring Jbrth in abundance every 
creeping thing, and let the earA bring Jbrih the living thing 
accordingtohiskind,thebe(Mt of the earth, kc. But of man 
it is written. Let us make man in our own image, &c. ; and 
further, that ^the Lord breathed in his face the breath of 
Ufi. Wherefore, as from the water and earth were those . 
creatures brought forth, and thence received life ; so shall 
they again be dissolved into the same first matter whence 
they were taken : but the life of breath everlasting, which 
Grod breathed into man, shall, according to Ecclesiastes, 
^rehim again to God thai gave it 

^ £ccl. xii. 7. * Gen. i. 20. 24. 26. 
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SECT. V. 

Thai man ii, as it loere, a little world : with a digression touching 
our mortality, 
MAN, thus oompounded and formed by God, was an 
abstract or model, or brief story of the universal : in whom 
God oonduded the creation and work of the worid, and 
whom he made the last and most excellent of his creatures, 
being internally endued with a divine understanding, by 
which he might contemplate and serve his Creator, after 
whose image he was formed, and endued with the powers 
and faculties of reason and other abilities, that thereby also 
he might govern and rule the world, and all other Gk>d's 
creatures therein. And whereas God created three sorts of 
living natures, to wit, angelical, rational, and brutal; 
giving to angels an intellectual, and to beasts a sensual na- 
ture, he vouchsafed unto man both the <> intellectual of an^ 
gels, the senaitive of beasts, and the proper rational belcmg- 
ing unto man, and therefore, saith Gregory Naxianzene, 
PHomo est tUriusqtie naturiB vinculum; *^ Man is the bond 
** and diain which tietb together both natures -J^ and because 
in the little frame of mane's body there is a representation 
of the universal, and (by allusion) a kind of participation 
of all the parts therec^, therefore was man called VMcrQ0}i-^ 
mgs, or the little world. ^Deu$ igitur hominem Jacttim, 
velui aUerum quendam mundum^ in brevi magnum^ oique^ 
exiguo totum^ in terris staiuii; ^^ God therelDre placed in 
^* the earth the man whom he had made, as it were another 
^^ world, the great and large worid in the small and little 
f^ world^' for out of earth and dust was formed the flesh 
of man, and tharefbre heavy and lumpsh ; the bones of bis 
body we may compare to the hard rocks and stones, and 
therefore strong and durable ; of which Ovid : 

' Inde genus durum suntus, experiensque laborum^ 
Et documenta damus qua simtu origine nati. 

• Ar. Phys. 1. 8. c a. i. 17. f. 1 Aug. 1. qu. 83. 4. 67. retr. 1. i. 

9 Greg. Nax. Epitt *< Omnis in ho- c. a. 
** mine creatura, et cgbIuoi et tentu" ' OWd. Met. 1. 1. 
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From thence our kind hard-hearted is. 

Enduring pain and care. 
Approving, that our bodies of 

A stony nature are. 

His blood, which dispeneth itself by the branches of 
vdns through all die body, may be resembled to those wa- 
ters which are carried by brooks and rivers over all the 
earth ; his breath to the air; his natural heat to the enclosed 
warmth which the earth hath in itself, which, stiired up by 
the heat of the sun, assisteth nature in the speedier procrea- 
tion of those varieties which the earth bringeth forth ; our 
radical moisture, oil, or balsamum, (whereon the natural 
beat feedeth and is maintained,) is resembled to the fat and 
fertility of the earth; the hairs of man'^s body, which 
adorns, or overshadows it, to the grass, which covereth the 
. upper face and skin of the earth ; our generative power, to 
nature, which produceth all things ; our determinations, to 
the light, wandering, and unstable clouds, carried every 
where with uncertain winds ; our eyes, to the light of the 
sun and moon ; and the beauty of omr youth, to the flowers 
of the spring, which, either in a very short time, or with 
the sun^s heat, dry up and wither away, or the fierce puflb 
cS wind blow them from the stalks ; the thoughts of our 
mind, to the motion of angels ; and our pure understand- 
ing, (formerly called mensy and that which always looketh 
upwaids,) to those intellectual natures which are always 
present with Gt)d ; and, lastly, our immortal souls (while 
they are righteous) are by God himself beautified with the 
title of his own image and similitude. And although, in 
respect of Grod, there is no man just, or good, or righteous, 
(for, *ffi angelis deprehensa est sttdHHay ^* Behold, he 
^' found folly in his angels,^ saith Job ;) yet, with such a 
kind of difference as there is b etween the substance and^he 
shadow, there may be found a goodness in man : which God 
bemg pleased to accept, hath therefore called man the 
image and similitude of his own righteousness. In this also 

• Job ir. i8. 
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is the little world of man compared, and made more like the 
universal, (man being the measure of all things; ^Homo est 
mensura omnium rerum^ saith Aristotle and Pythagoras,) 
that the four complexions resemble the four elements, and 
the seven ages of man the seven planets ; whereof bur in- 
fancy is compared to the moon, in which we seem only to 
live and grow, as plants; the second age to Mercury, 
\ wherein we are taught and instructed ; our third age to Ve- 
nus, the days of love, desire, and vanity ; the fourth to the 
sun, the strong, flourishing, and beautiful age of man^s 
life ; the fifth to Mars, in lidiich we seek honour and vic- 
' tory, and in which our thoughts travel to ambitious ends ; 
the sixth age is ascribed to Jupiter, in which we b^in to 
take account of our times, judge of ourselves, and grow to 
the perfection of our understanding ; the last and seventh 
to Saturn, wherein our days are sad, and overcast, and in 
which we find by dear and lamentable experience, and by 
the loss which can never be repaired, that of all our vain 
passions and affections past, the sorrow only abidieth : our 
attendants are sicknesses, and variable infirmities; and by 
how much the more we are accompanied with plienty, by so 
much the more greedily is our end desired, whom when 
time hath made unsociable to others, we become a burden 
to ourselves : 'being of no other use, than to hold the riches 
we have from our successors. In this time it is, when (as 
aforesaid) we, for the most part, and never before, prepare 
for our eternal habitation, which we pass on unto with many 
sighs, groans, and sad thoughts, and in the end, by the 
workmanship of death, finish the sorrowful business of a 
wretched life; towards which we always travel both sleqp^ 
ing and waking ; neither have those beloved companions of 
honour and riches any power at all to hold us any one day 
by the glorious prombe of entertainments; but by what 
crooked path soever we walk, the same leadeth on directly 
to the house of death, whose doors lie open at all hours, 
and to all persons. For this tide of man'^s life, after it once 

t Arist. lb. MeUph. c. i. f. 
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tumeth and declinetb, ever runneth with a perpetual ebb 
and falling stream, but nprer doweth again : our leaf once 
fidlen, springeth qo-'more; neither doth the sun or the 
summer adorn ^s~ again, with the garments of new leaves 

and flowers. < 

^. 
Reddi^r arhoribtu florens revirentibtis atas; 
Ergonon homini, quodfuU ante, redit. 

To which I give this sense. 

The plants and trees made poor and old 

By winter envious. 

The spring-time bounteous 

Covers again from shame and cold : 

But never man repaired again 

His youth and beauty lost. 

Though art, and care, and cost. 

Do promise nature*s help in vain. 

And of which Catullus, EfHgram 58. 

Solei ocddere et redire possunt : 
Nobii cum semel ocddit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

The sun may set and rise : 
But we contrarywise 
Sleep after our short light 
One everlasting night. 

For if there were any baiting pbce, or rest, in the course 
or race of man'^s life, then, according to the doctrine of the 
Academics, the same might also perpetually be maintained ; 
but as there is a continuance of motion in natural living 
things, and as the sap and juice, wherein the life of plants 
is preserved, doth evermore ascend or descend; so is it 
with the life of man, which is always either increasing to- 
wards ripeness and perfection, or declining and decreasing 
towards rottenness and dissolution. 
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Vf the free power which man. had m i 

Mnuelf, 

THESE be the miseries which our first p^nts brought 
on all mankind, unto whom God in his creatioii gave a free 
and unconstrained will, and on whom he bestow^ the libe- 
ral choice of all things, with one only prohibitimi, to try his 
gratitude and obedience. God set before j)im a mortal and 
immortal life, a nature celestial and terrene ; and, indeed, 
God gave man to himself, to be his- own guide, his own 
workman, and his own painter, that he might frame or de- 
scribe unto himself what he pleased, and make election of 
his own form. " God made ma/n in the beginnings saith 
Siraddes, and le/i him in the hands of his own counsel. 
Such was the liberality of God, and mane's felicity : where- 
as beasts, and all other creatures reasonless, brought with 
them into the world, saith Lucilius, and that even when 
they first fell fit>m the bodies of dieir dams, the nature 
which they could not change ; and the supernal spirits or 
angels were from the banning, or soon after, of that con- 
dition, in which diey remain in perpetual eternity. But (as 
aforesaid) Gk>d gave unto man all kind of seeds and grafts 
of life, to wit, the vegetative life of plants, the sensual of 
beasts, the rational of man, and the intellectual of angels ; 
whereof whichsoever he took pleasure to plant and cul- 
tive, the same should fiiturely grow in him, and bring forth 
fruit, agreeable to his own choice and plantation. This 
freedom of the first man Adam, and our first father, was 
enigmatically described by Asclepius Athenien^s, saith 
Mirandula, in die person and fable of Proteus, who was 
saidr^^^ten as he pleased, to change his shape. To the 
same end were all those celebrated metamorphoses among 
the Pythagoreans and ancient poets, wherein it was fdgned 
•that men were transformed into divers shapes of beasts, 
thereby to shew the change of men'^s conditions, from rea- 

" Ecdes. XV. 14. 
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son to brutality, from virtae to vice, from meekness to 
cruelty, and from justice to oppression. For by* the lively 
tmi^ of other creatures did those ancients represent the 
variable passions and affections of mortal men ; as by ser- 
pents were signified deceivers; by lions, oppressors and 
cruel men ; by swine, men given over to lust and sensual- 
ity; by wolves, ravening and greedy men; which tdik) 
St. Matthew resembleth to false prophets, ^ which come to 
you in sheep*s clothing, btU inwardly they are ravening 
wolves; by the images of stones and stocks, foolish and ig- 
norant men; by vipers, ungrateful men; of which ySt. 
John Baptist, O ye generation of vipers , &c. 

SECT. VII. 

Of God^s ceasing to create any more : and of the cause thereof^ be^ 
cause the universal created was exceeding good. 

IN this work of man, God finished the creation; not 
that Grod laboured as a man, and therefore rested : for God 
commanded, and it was finished, Cui vcluisse est Jedsse; 
<* With whom to will is to mak^,*" saith Beda. Neither did 
Grod so rest, that he left die world made, and the creatures 
therein to themselves: for, ^My Father worketh to this day, 
aiuth Christ, Ofnd I work; but God rested, that is, he 
created no new species or kinds of creatures, but (as afore- 
said) gave unto man a power generative, and so to die rest 
of living creatures, and to plants and flowers dieir seeds in 
themselves; and commanded man to ^multiply and fill the 
earth, and the earth and sea to bring forth creatures accord- 
ing to dieir several kinds : all which being finished, God 
saw that his works were good; not that he foreknew not, 
and comfnrehended not, the beginning and end before they 
were ; for God made every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth ; but he gave to all things which he had cre- 
ated the name of good, thereby to teach men, that from so 
good a Grod there was nothing made but that which was 



* Matt. vii. 15. * John r. 17. 

r Matt. ili. 7. » Gen. i. 28. and rer. la. 24. 
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perfect good, and from whose simple purity, and from so ex- 
cellent a cause, there could proceed no impure or imperfect 
effect. For man having a free will and liberal choice, pur- 
chased by disobedience his own death and mortality ; and 
for the cruelty of man'^s heart was the earth afterward 
cursed, and all creatures of the first age destroyed, but the 
righteous man Noah and his family, with those creatures 
which the ark contained, reserved by Grod to replenidi the 
earth. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the place of paradise, 

SECT. I. 

That the seat of paradise is greatly mistaken ; and that it is no 
marvel that men should err. 

Concerning the first habitation of man, we read, that 
the Lord Crod planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he pttt the man whom he made, Gren. ii. 8. Of this 
seat and place of paradise, all ages have held dispute ; and 
the opinions and judgments have been in effect as divers, 
among those that have written upon this part of Genesis, 
as upon any one place therein, seeming most obscure: 
some there are, that have conceived the being of the terres- 
trial paradise, without all r^ard of the world'^s geography, 
and without any respect of east and west, or any consider- 
ation of the place where Moses wrote, and from whence he 
directed (by the quarters of the heavens) the way how to 
find out and judge, in what region of the world this garden 
was by Grod planted, wherein he was exceeding reqiective 
and precise. Others, by being themselves ignorant in the 
Hebrew, followed the first interpretation ; or, trusting to 
their own judgments, understood one place for another: 
and one error is so fruitful, as it*begetteth a thousand chil- 
dren, if the licentiousness thereof be not timely restrained. 
And thirdly, those writers which gave themselves to follow 
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and imitate others, were in all things so observant sectators 
of those masters, whom they admired and believed in, as 
they thought it safer to condemn their own understanding, 
than to examine theirs. For, saith Vadianus in his epistle 
of Paradise, Magnos errore^^ mctgnorum virorum auctoru 
taie persuasiy iransmiiHmus; ^^ We pass over many gross 
^* errors, by the authority of great men led and persuaded.^ 
And it is true, that many of the fathers were far wide from 
the understanding of this place. I speak it not, that I my- 
self dare presume to censure them, for I reverence both their 
learning and their piety, and yet not bound to follow them any 
further than they are guided by truth : for they were men ; et 
humanum est errare. And to the end that no man should be 
proud of himself, Grod bath distributed unto men such a 
proportion of knowledge, as the wisest may behold in them- 
selves their own weakness: NuUi tmquam dedU omnia 
Deui; ^^ God never gave the knowledge of all things to any 
^* one."*" ^St Paul confessed that he knew not whether he 
were taken up into the third heaven in the flesh or out of 
the flesh ; and Christ himself acknowledges thus much, <^ that 
neither men nor angels knew of the latter day ; and there- 
fore, seeing knowledge is infinite, it is Grod, according to 
^St. Jude, who is only wise. Sapientia ubi inveniiur? 
saith ^ Job; But where is wisdom Jmmdf artd where is 
the flace of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
tiiereqf; Jbr it is notjbund in the land of the living. And 
therefore seeing God found folly in his angels ^, men'^s judg- 
ments (which inhabit in houses of clay) cannot be with- 
out their mistakings : and so the fathers, and other learned 
men, excusable in particulars, especially in those whereupon 
our salvation dependeth not. 

SECT. II. 

A recital of strange opinions touching paradise. 
NOW, as touching paradise, first it is to be inquired, whe- 
ther there were a paradise, or no ? or whether Moseses de- 

^ 2 Cor.xii. «. « Job xxviii. 12, 13. 

« Matt. Tx\v. 36. ^ '^ Job iv. 18. 

'Jude, ver, 25. 
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cription were altogether mjsticid and allegorical? as Oiigen, 
Philoy Fran. Gteorgius, with others, have affirmed; and 
that under the names of those four rivers, Pison, Gehon, 
Hiddekel, and Perath, the tree ofVffe^ and the tree qfhnow^, 
ledgey there were delivered unto us other mysteries and sig- 
nifications ; as, that by the ^ four rivers were meant the fc^ur 
cardinal virtues, justice, temperance, fortitude, and pru- 
dence ; or (by oUiers) oil, wine, milk, and honey. This 
allegorical understanding of paradise by Origen divulged, 
was again by Fran. Greorgius received, saith Sixtus Senen- 
sis ; whose fiivolous ima^nations Sixtus himself doth fully 
and learnedly answer, in the 34th annotation of his fifth 
book, fol. 888, the last edition. 

sSt Ambrose also leaned wholly to the all^orical con- 
struction, and set paradise in the third heaven, and in the 
virtues of the mind, et in nostra principalis which is, as I 
conceive it, in mente^ or in our souls : to the particulars 
whereof he alludeth in this sort. By the place or garden 
of paradise, was meant the soul en* mind; by Adam, mens, 
or understanding; by Eve, the sense; by the serpent, de- 
lectation ; by the tree of good and evil, sapience ; and by 
the rest of the trees, the virtues of the mind, cm* in the mind 
planted, or from thence springing. Notwithstanding all 
which, upon 1 Corinthians vi. he in direct words alloweth 
both of a celestial and terrestrial paradise; the one, into which 
St Paul was rapped; the other, into which Adam was 
put by Grod, Aug. Chrysamensb was of opinion, that a 
paradise had been ; but that there was not now any mark 
thereof on the earth : the same bdng not only defac^, but 
withal the places now not so much as existing. To which 
Luther seemeth to adhere. 

The Manichees also understood, that by paradise was 
meant the whole earth ; to which (pinion Vadianus indin- 
eth, as I conceive his words, in two several places. First, 
upon thb ; Fill the earthy Gen. x. of which he gives this 
judgment : Hoc ipso etiam quod diant. Replete terram, do- 
minamini universis animantibusy subjicite terram^ claris^ 
^ Bartas. sem. 2. 1. 1. 143. « Amb. de Parad. 
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^1971^ docet, totam terram extaniem^ ei omnigems (tU turn 
erat) Jructibus conHiamy sedem et hortum iUud Jdae, et 
pasterUoHsJiauriBfuisse; " These words,'' saith he, " in 
" which Grod said, Bringjbrihjruit and imUHplyy and, FiU 
^* the earthy and subdue it^ and, Rule over every creature^ do 
" dearly shew, that the universal earth, set or filled with all 
<< sorts of fruits, (as then it was,) was the garden and seat of 
" Adam, and of his future posterity,'' And afterward he 
acknowledgeth the place out of the ^Acts, Apostdhieew uno 
sanguine omne genus humanium ideojactum docet ^ ut habi- 
tarent super universamfaciem terrcB: tota igitur terra pa- 
radisus Ule erat; ** The apostle," saith he, " teacheth, that 
<< Godhath made of one blood aU mankind to dweU over all 
** the Jbjce of the earth : and therefore all the earth," 
saith he, '^ was that paradise :" which conjectures I will 
answer in order. GorojHus Becanus differeth not much 
from this opinion, but yet he acknowledgeth that Adam was 
first planted by Grod in one certain place and peculiar gar- 
den ; which place Goropius findeth near the river of Acesi- 
nes, in the confines of India. 

>Tertullian, Bonaventure, and Durandus, make paradise 
under the equinoctial ; and PosteUus, quite contrary, under 
the north pole : the Chaldeans also for the most part, and 
all their sectators, followed the opinion of Origen, or rather 
Origen theirs ; who would either make paradise a figure, or 
sacrament only, or else would have it seated out of this sen- 
sible world, or raised into some high and remote region of 
the mr. Strabus and Rabanus were both ^ck of this vanity, 
with Origen and Philo: so was our venerable ^Beda, and 
iPetCT Comestor, and ^ Moses Baroephas the Syrian, trans- 
lated by Masius. But, as Hopkins says of Philo Judaeus, 
that he wondered, quo malo gemo afflatus, ^^ by what evil 
^^ angel he was blown up into this error;" so can I not but 
greatly marvel at the learned men who so grossly and 
blindly wandered ; seeing Moses, and after him the pro- 

* Acts xvii. a6. * Pet Come$t. 1. i. cap. 3. 

* Bart. 16. 126. •" M08C8 Bare, de Par. 
k Bed. ID Gen. 
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phets, do so plainly describe this place by the r^oQ in 
which it was planted^ by the kingdoms and provinces bor- 
dering it, by the rivers which watered it, and by the pmnts 
of the compass upon which it lay, in respect of Judea, or 
Canaan. 

Noviomagus also upon Beda, De naiura rerufft^ believeth 
that all the earth was taken for paradise, and not any one 
place. For the whole earth, saith he, hath the same beauty 
ascribed to paradise. He addeth, that the ocean was that 
fountain from whence the four rivers, Pison, Grehon, Ti- 
gris, and Euphrates, had their b^inning; for he could not 
think it possible that these rivers of Ganges, Nilus, Tigris, 
and Euphrates (whereof the one ran throu^ India, the other 
through Egjrpt, and the other two through Mesopotamia 
and Armenia) could rise out of one fountain, were it not out 
of the fountain of the ocean. 

SECT. III. 

That there was a true local paradise eastward in the country of 

Eden, 

TO the first therefore, that such a place Uiere was upon the 
earth, the words of Moses make it manifest, where it is 
written, ^And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom he had made: and 
howsoever the vulgar translation, called Jerome^s transla^ 
tion, hath converted this place thus, Plantaverit Dominus 
Deus paradisum vdhiptatis a prmcipioy " The Lord Gk)d 
^^ planted a paradise of pleasure from the beginning ;'*^ put* 
ting the word pleasure for Eden, and Jrom the begvtming 
for eastward; it is manifest, that in this place Eden is 
the proper name of a region. For what sense hath this 
translation, (saith our Hopkins, in his Treatise of Paradise,) 
that he planted a garden of pleasure, or, that a river went 
out of pleasure to water the garden ? But the Seventy In- 
terpreters call it paradisum Edenisy ^^ the paradise of 
" Eden -^ and so doth the Chaldean paraphrast truly take it 
for the proper name of a place, and for a noun appellative ; 
"Gen. ii.8. 
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which region, in respect of the fertility of the soil, o( the 
many beautiful rivers and goodly woods, and that the trees 
(as in the Indies) do always keep their leaves, was called 
Eden, which signifieth in the Hebrew, plec^aniness^ or ddu 
cacy ; as the Spaniards call the country opposite to the isle 
of Cuba, Florida : and this is the mistaking, which may 
end the dispute, as touching the double sense of the word, 
that as Florida was a country, so called for the flourishing 
beauty thereof; so was Eden a region, called pleasure or 
delicacy, for its pleasure or delicacy : and as Florida signifi- 
e^JUmrishing ; so Eden signifieth pleasure: and yet both 
are the proper names of countries ; for. Eden being the pro- 
per name of a region, (called pleasure in the Hebrew,) and 
paradise being the choice seat of all that region, paradise 
was truly the garden of Eden, and truly the garden of 
pleasure. 

Now for eastward^ to translate it Jrom the beginnings it 
is also contrary to the translation of the Seventy; to the an- 
cient Greek fathers, as Basil, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Gregory ; and to the rabbins, as Ramban, Rabbi Solomon, 
R. Abraham, and Chimchi ; and of the Latins, Severinus, 
Damascenus, &c. who plainly take Eden for the proper 
name of a r^on, and set the word eastward for ab initio : 
for Damascene^s own words are these, Paradisus est locus 
Dei manibus in Eden ad orientem mirabilker consiius ; 
*^ Paradise is a place marvellously planted by the hands of 
** God in Eden, towards the east'' 

And after all these fathers, Guilhelmus Parisiensis, a 
great learned man, and Sixtus Senensis, of latter times, do 
both understand these words of Eden and of the east, con- 
trary to the vulgar translation ; Parisiensis, as indiflerent 
to both; and Sixtus Senensis, directly agunst the vul- 
gar: of which these are ther own words; ^^ After this 
^* i will b^n to speak erf paradise t^restrial, which God 
*^ planted from the beginning, or eastward,*" &c* Post 
JkBc incipiam loqui de paradiso terrestri^ quern plantasse 
Deum ab initio vel ad orientem^ Sec. And then Senen- 
sis ; Moses enim clarissime prodity paradisum a Deo con- 

f3 
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sUum in regione teme orientaUa^ qtue dicihir Eden : 
Eden autem esse proprium nomeny apparet ex quarto capite 
Gen. ubi legimuSf Cham habitasse ad orientcUem plagam 
Eden ; << For Moses,'" saith he, ^* doth shew most clearly, 
^* that paradise was planted of Grod in a region of the east 
^' country, which is called Eden: but that Eden is a proper 
^^ name, it appeareth in ^ Genesis, where we read, that 
^< Cham dwelt on the east border of EdenJ*^ Pererius en- 
deavoureth to qualify this translation; for this particle, 
saith he, ab iniiioy is referred to all the time of the crea- 
tion, and not to the very first day ; alleging this place of 
Christ, that although the Devil was said to be a ^ manslayer 
Jrom the begirmmg, yet that was meant but after the sixth 
day. But surely, as I think, (referring myself to better 
judgment,) the Devil was from the instant of his fall a man- 
slayer in disposition, though he had not whereon to practise 
^^ man^s creation. And for conclusion, St Hierome (if 
that be his translation) adviseth himself better in the end of 
the third chapter of ^ Genesis, converting the word Eden 
by ante^ and not aprincipio; as, ^^ Gt)d did set a cherubin 
" before the garden of Eden ;^ CoOocavit Deus anteparadi^ 
sum vohiptaOSf cherubin; and Pererius himself acknowledg- 
eth, that this is the true sense of this place, precisely taken, ac- 
cordmg to the Hebrew, Posuit a parte orientali horti Eden, 
cherubin; ^< He set on the east nde of the garden of Eden 
^* a cherubin.'" Becanus affirmeth, that the Hebrew word 
be signifieth trith as well as tn ,* and so the text beareth 
this sense ; that God planted a garden with pleasure, that 
is to say, full of pleasure. But Becanus foUoweth this con- 
struction only to the end to find paradise upon the river of 
Acesines ; for there he hath heard of the Indian fig-tree in 
great abundance, which he supposeth to be M^ tree afknow^ 
ledge of good and evilj and would therefore draw paradise 
to the fig-tree : which conceit of his I will answer hereafter. 
Now, because paradise was seated by Moses towards the 
east, thence came the custom of pra3ang towards the east, 

"* Gen. iv. i6. " John viii. 44. « Gen. iii. 24. 
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and not by imitation of the Chaldeans : and therefore all 
our churches are built east and west, as to the point where 
the sun riseth in March, which is directly over paradise, 
saith Damascenus : affirming, that we always pray towards 
the east, as looking towards paradise, whence we were cast 
out ; and yet the temple of Solomon had their priests and 
sacrifices, which turned themselves in their service and di- 
vine ceremonies always towards the west, thereby to avoid 
the superstition of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. 

But because east and west are but in respect of places, 
(for although paradise were east from Judea, yet it was 
west from Perna,) and the serving of Grod is every where in 
the world ; the matter is not great, which way we turn our 
faces, so our hearts stand ri^t ; other than this, that we 
who dwell west from paradise, and pray turning ourselves 
to the east, may remember thereby to beseech Grod, that as 
by Adam^s fall we have lost the paradise on earth, so by 
Christ'^s death and passion we may be made partakers of the 
paradise celestial, and the kingdom of heaven. To con- 
clude, I conceive, that there was no other mystery in add- 
ing the word east to Eden by Moses, than to shew that 
the re^on of Eden, in which paradise was, lay eastward 
from Judea and Canaan : for the scriptures always called 
the people of those nations the sons of the east which inha- 
bited Arabia, Mesc^tamia, Chaldea, and Persia: of which 
Ovid, 

Eums ad auroram^ Nabatfueaque regna recesnt^ 
Persidaque^ et radnsjuga subdita matuthus. 

The east wind with aurora hath abiding 
Among th' Arabian and the Persian hills. 
Whom Phoebus first salutes at his uprising. 

And if it be objected, that Jeremy the prophet, threat- 
ening the destruction of Jerusalem, doth often make men- 
tion of northern nations ; it is to be noted, that the north is 
there named in respect of those nations that followed Na- 
buchodonosor, and of whom the greatest part of his army 
was compounded ; not that Babylon itself stood north from 

f4 
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Jerusalem, though inclining from the east towards the 
north. 

Now to the difference of this translation, Peter Comestor 
fl^veth best satisfaction : for he useth the word, ^^ from the 
" beginning,^ that is, " from the first part of the world,*" 
aprinctpiOf id est, saith he, a prima orbis parte ; and af- 
terward he affirmeth, that a prindpio and ad orientem 
have the same signification : <* from the beginning and east- 
<< ward is all one;^ a prindpio idem eat quod ad orientem* 

But to return to the proof of this place, and that this 
story of mankind was not allegorical, it foUoweth in the text 
of the second chapter and ninth verse, in these words; For 
out of Ihe ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
pleasant to the eighty andgoodjbr meaty be. so as first it 
appeared that Grod created Adam, elsewhere as in the world 
at large, and then put him into the garden : and the end 
why, is expressed verse 18, that he might dress it and keep 
it: paradise being a garden or orchard filled with plants 
and trees, of the most excellent kinds, pleasant to bdiold, 
and, withal, good for meat : whidi proveth that paradise 
was a terrestrial garden, garnished with fruits, delighting 
both the eye and taste. And to make it mote plain, and to 
take away all opinion of allegorical ocMistruction, he affirm- 
eth, verse 10, that it was watered and beautified with a ri- 
ver ; expressing also the region out of which this river 
sprang, which he calleth Eden ; and that Eden is also a 
country near unto Charon in Mesopotamia, P Ezechid witp- 
nesseth. 

But to all these cabalists, which draw the truth and story 

; of the scriptures into allegories, Epiphanius answereth in 

\ these words ; Siparadisus non est sensibHis^ non est etiam 

Jons; si non est Jims ^ non, estjlumen; si non estjlumen, non 

sunt quatuor principia^ non Pison, non Gehon, non Tigris^ 

nee Euphrates; non estjicus^ nonjotia^ non comedit Eva 

de arbore^ non est Jdam^ non sunt homines^ sed Veritas Jam 

Jahula esty et omnia ad aUegorias revooantur ; << If pariuliBe 

p Esech.xxvii. 23. 
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^^ be not sensible, then there was no fountain, and then no 
" river ; if no river, then no such four heads or branches, 
" and then not any such river as Pison, or Grehon, Tigris, 
" or Euphrates ; no such fig-tree, or fruit, or leaves ; Eve 
** then did not eat of the fruit, neither was there any Adam, 
*< or any man ; the truth was but a fable, and all things e&- 
" teemed are called back into allegories." Words to the 
same effect hath St. Hierome upon Daniel ; Conticesccmt eo- 
rum deUrameniay qui umbras et imagines in veritaie se^ 
quenteSf ipsam conanfur evertere verikitem^ ut parcuUsum 
etjlumina, et arbores putent aUegorice legibus se debere sub^ 
ruere : ** Let die dotage of them be silent, who following 
^^ shadows and images in the truth, endeavour to subvert the 
'* truth itself, and think that they ought to bring paradise, 
" and the rivers, and the trees, under the rules of allegory.'' 
Furthermore, by the continuation and order of the story, 
is the jdace made m<^^ manifest. For God gave Adam 
free liberty to eat of every tree of the garden, (the tree oi 
knowledge excepted,) which trees Moses in the ninth verse 
saith that they were good to eat ; meamng the fruit which 
they bare. Besides, God left all beasts to Adam to be 
named, which he had formerly made; and these beasts were 
neither in the third heaven, nor near the circle of the moon^ 
nor beasts in ima^nation : for if all these things were enig- 
matical or mystical, the same might also be said of the cre- 
ation of all things. And Ezechiel, speaking of the glory of 
the Assyrian kings, useth this speech ; Q AU the trees of 
Eden, which were in the gardenofGod, envied fUm ; which 
proveth both Eden and paradise, therein seated, to be ter- 
restrial : for the prc^hets made no imaginary comparisons. 
But Moses wrote fdainly, and in a simple style, fit for the 
capacities of ignorant men, and he was more large and pre- 
cise in the description of paradise, than in any other place 
of scripture ; erf purpose to take away all scruple from the 
incredulity of future ages, whom he knew (out of the gift of 
frofhecj) to be apt to fabulous inventions ; and that if he 

*i Ezech. zxzi. 9. 
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had not described both the region and the rivers, and how 
it stood from Canaan, many of the unbelieving Israelites, 
and others after them, would have misconstrued this slaty 
of mankind. And is it likely there would have been so 
often mention made of paradise in the scriptures, if the same 
had been an Utopia ? For we find that the valley wherein 
^ Sodom and Gomorrah stood, (sometimes caUed Pentapolis, 
of the five principal cities therein,) was before the destruction 
(which their unnatural sin purchased) compared to the pa- 
radise of the Lord, and like to the land of Egypt toward 
Zoar : in like manner was Israel resembled to the paradise 
of God, before the Babylonians wasted it : which prqveth 
plainly, that paradise itself exceeded in beauty and fertility, 
and that these places had but a resemblance thereof; being 
compared to a seat and soil of far exceeding excellency. 

Besides, whence had Homer his invention of Alcinous^s 
gardens, as Justin Martjrr noteth, but out of Moseses de- 
scription of paradise? Gen.ii. And whence are thdr praises 
of the Elysian fields, but out of the story of paradise P To 
which also appertain those verses of the golden age in Ovid: 

' Fer erat (etemum ; placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sme seminejlores. 

The joyful spring did ever last. 

And Zephyrus did breed 
Sweet flowers by his gentle blast. 

Without the help of seed. 

And it is manifest, that Orpheus, Linus, Pindarus, Hesio- 
dus, and Homer, and, after him, Ovid, one out of another, 
and all these, together with Pythagoras and Plato, and their 
sectators, did greatly enrich thdr inventions, by venting the 
stolen treasures of divine letters, altered by profane addi- 
tions, and disguised by poetical conversions, as if they had 
been concaved out of their own speculations and coptem- 
plations. 

But besides all these testimonies, if we find what region 

r Gen. ziii. lo. • Ovid. Met 1. i. 
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Heden, or Eden was ; if we prove the river that ran out of 
it, and that the same afterwards was divided into four 
branches; together with the kingdoms of Havila and Cush; 
and that all these are eastward from Canaan, or the deserts 
of the Amorites, where Moses wrote ; I then conceive, that 
there is no man that will doubt but that such a place there 
was. And yet I do not exclude the all^orical sense of the 
scripture; for as well in this there were many figures of 
Christ, as in all the Old Testament throughout : the story 
being directly true notwithstanding. And to this purpose 
saith St. Augustine, Tres sunt de paradiso genercJss sen- 
tefUi(B: una est eorum, qui tantummodo corporaUter para- 
disum mteUigi vobmt : aKa eorum^ qui spirttuaUter taniumy 
id est J ecclesiam : tertia eorum^ qui uiroque modo parade 
sum accipiunt ; that is, ** There are three opinions of para- 
<* disc : the one of those men, which will have it altogether 
*< corporal : a second of those, which conceive it altogether 
^^ spiritual, and to be a figure of the church : the third of 
" those, which take it in both senses ;*" which third opinion 
< St. Augustine approveth, and of which Suidas giveth this 
allowaUe judgment : ^Q^em(ldmodumhomosensib%lisctin' 
teOigibUis simul conditus erat; sic et hufus sanctissimum 
nemus sensibUe simul et inteUigibUe^ et dupKci specie est 
pr^ediium ; that is, *^ As man was created at one time, both 
^< sen^ble and intelligible ; so was his holy grove, or garden, 
^^ to be taken both ways, and endued with a double form."*^ 

SECT. IV. 

Why it should be needfid to intreai diUgently of the place of 
paradise. 

BUT it may be objected, that it is needless, and a kind 
of curiosity, to inquire so diligently after this place of para- 
dise, and that the knowledge thereof is of little or no use. 
To which I answer, that there is nothing written in the 
scriptures but for our instruction ; and if the truth of the 

* Aug. de Cirit. Dei, 1. 15. c. 21. " Suidas in vcrbo Pcradisus. 
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story be necessary, then by the place proved, the same is 
also made more apparent For if we should conceive that 
paradise were not on the earth, but lifted up as high as the 
moon ; or that it were beyond all the ocean, and in no part 
of the known world ; from whence Adam was said to wade 
through the sea, and thence to have come into Judea, (out 
of doubt) there would be few men in the world that would 
give any credit unto it. For what could seem more ridicu- 
lous than the report of such a place P And besides, what 
maketh this seat of paradise so much disputed and doubted 
of, but the conceit that Pison should be Ganges, idiich 
watereth the east India, and Gehon, Nilus, which enricheth 
Egypt : and these two rivers so far distant, as (except all 
the world were paradise) these streams can no way be com- 
prised therein ? 

Secondly, If the birth, and works, and death of our Sa- 
viour, were said to have been in some such country, of 
which no man ever heard tell, and that his miracles had . 
been performed in the air, or no place certainly known ; I 
assure myself, that the Christian reli^on would have taken 
but a slender root in the mti^ds of men: for times and places 
are approved witnesses of worldly actions. 

Thirdly, If we should rely, or give place to the judgment 
of some writers upon this place of Grenesis, (though otherwise 
for their doctrine in general they are worthy of honour and 
reverence,) I say that there is no fable among the Grecians 
or Egyptians more jidiculous : for who would believe that 
there were a piece of the world so set by itself, and se- 
parated, as to hang in the air under the circle of the moon ? 
or who so doltish to conceive, that from thence the four ri- 
vers of Ganges, Nilus, Euphrates, and Tigris should fall 
down, and run under all the ocean, and rise up again in this 
our habitable worid, and in those places where they are now 
found P which lest any man think that I enforce, or strain 
to the worst, these are Peter Comestor^s own words ; Est 
autem bxms amcsmsHmue^ longo iemB et maris traetu a 
nostra habitabili zona secretus^ adeo elevatuSf ut usque ad 
lunarem giobum oHmgat^ &c. that is, *^ It is a most plea^ 
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<* sant place, severed from our habitable zone by a long 
^^ tract of land and sea, elevated so, that it reacheth to the 
" globe of the moon."*' 

And Moses Barcephaa upon this place writeth in this 
manner : 'Deinde hoc quoque responsum vohimuSf paradi-' 
sum mulio stMimiore positum esse regume^ atque hex nostra 
extet terra^ eoque fieri ut illinc per prcBcipitium delabofUur 
fiuvii Umto cum impetu^ quantum verbis exprimere nonpoS" 
sis ; eoque impetu impuisi pressique sub oceani vado rapi^ 
ufUur, unde rurstis prosUiant ebtdUantque in hoc a notns 
culto orbe: which have this sense; ^* Furthermore,^ saith 
he, ^^ we give this for an answer, that paradise is set in a 
** region far raised above this part which we inhabit ; 
** whereby it comes to pass, that from thence these rivers fall 
^* down with such a headlong violence, as words cannot ex- 
^< press ; and with that force so impulsed and pressed, they 
<* are carried under the deep ocean sea, and do again rise 
^* and boil up in this our habitable world.^ And to this he 
addeth the opinion of Ephram, which is this: Ephram dicit, 
paradisum antbire terram, atque ultra oceanum itaposiium 
esse, ut totum terrarum orbem ab omni circumdet regione, 
non aliter atque luncb orbis lunam cingii ; which is, ^^ That 
^^ paradise doth compass or embrace the whole earth, and is 
^^ so set beyond the ocean, as it environeth the whole orb of 
*^ the earth on every side, as the orb of the moon doth em- 
" brace the moon.*" To the end therefore that these ridicu- 
lous expositions and opinions do not 1;»ring question unto 
truth itself, or make the same subject to doubts or disputes, 
it is necessary to discover the Une-plape of paradise, which 
God in his wisdom appointed in the very navel of this our 
world, and, as Melancthon says, in parte terr<B meUore, ^^ in 
<^ the best part thereof,"^ that from thence, as from a centre, 
the universal might be filled with people and planted ; and 
by knowing this place, we shall the better judge of the be- 
^nning of nations, and of the world'^s inhabitation : for 
near unto this did the sons of Noah also disperse themselves 

*■ Baroephas converted tyy Manus. 
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after the flood, into all other remote regions and countries. 
And if it be a generous desire in men, to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, and out of what rc^ons 
and nations; it cannot be displeanng to understand the place 
of our first ancestor, from whence all the streams and 
branches of mankind have followed and been deduced. If 
then it do appear by the former, that such a place there 
was as paradise, and that the knowledge of this place cannot 
be unprofitable, it followeth in order, to examine the several 
opinions before remembered, by the truth itself; and to see 
how they agree with the sense of the scripture and with 
conmion reason ; and afterward to prove directly, and to 
delineate the region in which God first planted this delightp- 
ful garden. 

SECT. V. 

That the flood hath not utterly defaced the marks of paradise, nor 
caused hills in the earth, 

AND first, whereas it is supposed by Aug. Chysamensis, 
that the flood hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated 
this place, in such sort, as no man can find any mark or me- 
mory thereof; (of which opinion there were others also, as- 
cribing to the flood the cause of those high mountains, which 
are found on all the earth over, with many other strange 
efiects :) for mine own opinion, I think neither the one nor 
the other to be true. For although I cannot deny but that 
the face of paradise was after the flood withered, and grown 
old, in respect of the first beauty ; (for both the ages of men 
and the nature of all things time hath changed:) yet if 
there bad been no sign of any such place, or if the soil and 
seat had not remained, then would not Moses, who wrote of 
paradise about 850 years after the flood, have described it 
so particularly, and the prophets, long after Moses, would 
not have made so often mention thereof. And though the 
very garden itself were not then to be found, but that the 
flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and pasture with the land of Eden, yet the place is 
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still the same, and the rivers still remain the same rivers. By 
two of which, (never doubted of,) to wit, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, we are sure to find in what longitude paradise lay; 
and learning out one of these rivers, which afterward doth 
divide itself into four branches, we are sure that the parti- 
tion is at the very border of the garden itself. 

For it is y written, thai out of Eden went a river to water 
the garden; a/ndjrom thence it was divided, and became 
intojbur heads : now, whether the word in the Latin trans- 
lati(H], inde, jrom thence, be referred to Eden itself, or to 
paradise; yet the division and branching of those rivers 
must be in the north or south side of the very garden ; (if 
the rivers run as they do, north and south ;) and therefore 
these rivers yet remaining, and Eden manifestly known, 
there could be no such defacing by the flood as is supposed. 
Furthermore, as there is no likelihood that the place could 
be so altered, as future ages knew it not ; so is there no 
probability that rither these rivers were turned out of their 
courses, or new rivers created by the flood which were not, 
or that the flood (as aforesaid) by a violent motion, when it 
b^an to decrease, was the cause of high hills or deep val- 
leys. For what descent of waters could there be in a sphe- 
rical and round body, wherein there is nor high nor low ^ 
seeing that all violent force of waters is either by the 
strength of wind^ by descent from a higher to a lower, or by 
the ebb or flood of the sea. But that there was any wind, 
(whereby the seas are most enraged,) it appeareth not ; ra- 
ther the contrary is probable : for it is written, ^ Therefore 
God made a wind to pass upon the earth, and the waters 
ceased. So as it appeareth not, that, until the waters sank, 
there was any wind at all ; but that God afterward, out of 
his goodness, caused the wind to blow, to dry up the abun- 
dant slime and mud of the earth, and make the land more 
firm, and to cleanse the air of thick vapours and unwhole- 
some mists : and this we know by experience, that all down- 
right rains do evermore dissever the violence of outrageous ' 

Y Gen. ii. lo. * Geo. viii. i. 
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winds, and beat down and level the swelUng and moun- 
tainous billows of the sea : for any ebbs and floods there 
could be none, when the waters were equal, and of one 
height, over all the face of the earth ; and when there were 
no indraughts, bays, or gulfs to receive a flood, or any de- 
scent, or violent falling of waters in the round form of the 
earth and waters, as aforesaid: and therefore it seemeth 
most agreeable to reason, that the waters rather stood in a 
quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging or over- 
bearing violence. And for a more direct proof that the 
flood made no such destroying alteration, Josephus avoweth 
that one of those pillars erected by Seth, the third from 
Adam, was to be seen in his days ; which pillars were set 
up above 14^ years before the flood, counting Seth to be 
an hundred years old at the erection of them, and Josephus 
himself to have lived some forty or fifty years after Christ : 
of whom, although there be no cause to believe all that he 
wrote, yet that which he avouched of his own time cannot 
(without great derogation) be called in* question. And 
therefore it may be possible, that some foundation or ruin 
thereof might then be seen. Now that such pillars were 
raised by Seth, all antiquity hath avowed. It is also writ- 
ten in Berosus, (to whom, although I give little credit, yet 
I cannot condemn him in aU,) that the city of Enoch, built 
by Cain about the mountains of Libanus, was not defaced by 
length of time ; yea, the ruins thereof Annius (who com- 
mented upon that invented fragment) saith were to be seen 
in his days, who lived in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of CasUle. And if these his words be not true, then 
was he exceeding impudent : for, speaking of this city of 
Enoch, he concludeth in this sort : Ctyus maaAffUB et ingen- 
lis molisjimdamenta vmintur^ et vocahir ab incoUs regio^ 
nis^ civitas Cain, ut nostri mercatores et peregrini re/e- 
runt ; ^^ The foundation of which huge mass is now to be 
" seen, and the place is caUed by the people of that region 
^^ the city of Cain, as both our strangers and merchants re- 
" port."" It is also avowed by Pomponius Mela, (to whom I 
give more credit in these things,) that the city of Joppa was 
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built before the flood, OTer which Cepha was king: whose 
name, with his brother Phineus, together with the grounds 
and principles of their reli^on, was found graven upon cer- 
tain altars of stone. And it is not impossible, that the ruins 
of diis other city, called Enoch by Annius, might be seen, 
though founded in the first age : but it could not be of the 
first city of the world, ^built by Cain; the place rather than 
the time denjring it. 

And to prove directly that the flood was not the cause of 
mountains, but that there were mountains from the creation, 
it is written, that the waters of the flood overflowed byflfteen 
cubits the highest mountains. And Masius Damascenus, 
speaking of the flood, writeth in this manner : Est supra 
Ming^adam excdsus mons in Armenia, (qui Boris appella- 
tur,) m quo confugierUes mvltoSy sermo^est, dihivii tempore 
Uberatos ; ^^ And upon Minyada there is an high mountain 
^^ in Armenia, (called Bans,) unto which it is said that 
^* many fled in the time of the deluge, and that they saved 
" themselves thereon.*" Now, although it is contrary to God^s 
word that any more were saved than eight persons, (which 
Masius doth not avouch but by report,) yet it is a testimony, 
that such mountains were before the flood, which were af» 
terwards, and ever since, known by the same names, and on 
which mountains it is generally received that the ark rested ; 
but untruly, as I shall prove hereafter. And again it ap^ 
peareth, that the mount ^n (though by another name) was 
known before the flood ; on which the Talmudists report 
that many giants saved themselves also; but (as Annius 
saith) without all authority, either divine or human. 

Lastly, it appeareth that the flood did not so turn upside 
down the face of the earth, as thereby it was made past 
knowledge after the waters were decreased, by this, that 
^ when Noah sent out the dove the second time, she returned 
with an 6live4$qfin her mouthy which she had plucked, and 
which (until the trees were discovered) she found not : for 
otherwise she might have found them floating on the water; 

• Gen. ir. 17. ** Gen. riii. 1 1. 
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a manifest proof that the trees were not torn up by the 
roots, nor swam upon tlie waters, for it is written, Jblium 
6Uv(B raptum, or decerptumj a leaf plucked ; which is, to 
take from a tree, or to tear off. By this it is apparent (there 
b^ng nothing written to the contrary) that the flood made 
no such alteration as was supposed, but that the j^ce of 
paradise might be seen to succeeding ages, especially unto 
Moses, by whom it pleased God to teach the truth of the 
world's creation, and unto the prophets which succeeded 
him : both which I take for my warrant, and to guide me 
in this discovery. 

SECT. VI. 

That paradise was not the whole earth, as some have thought : 
making the ocean to be the fountain of those four rivers, 

THIS conceit of Aug. Chysamen^ being answered, who 
only giveth his opinion for reason, I will in a few words ex^ 
amine that of the Manichees, of Noviomagus, Vadianus, 
Goropius Becanus, and all those that understood that by 
paradise was meant the whole earth. But in this I shall 
not trouble the reader with many words, because, by those 
places of scripture formerly remembered, this universality 
will appear altogether improper. The places which Vadia^ 
nus alle^th, <^ Bringjbrthjruit and multiply ^ FiU the earth 
and subdue tt. Rule over every creature^ &c. with this of the 
Acts, ^ And hath made of one blood aU mankind to dweU on 
all thejhce of the earthy do no way prove such a generality: 
for the world was made for man, of which he was lord and 
governor, and all things therein were ordained of Grod for 
his use. Now, although all men were of one and the 
same fountain of blood originally, and Adam'^s posterity 
inhabited in process of time over all the face of the earth ; 
yet it disproveth in nothing the particular garden assigned 
to ^ Adam to dress and cultive, in which he lived in so bless- 
ed an estate before his transgression. For if there had been 

• G^n. i. 28. * Acta xvii. 26. • Gen. ii. 8. 
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no other choice, but that Adam had been left to the uni- 
versal, Moses would not then have said ^eastward in Edeuy 
seeing the world hath not east nor west but respectively. 
And to what end had the angel of God been set to keep 
the east side and entrance into paradise, after Adam's ex- 
pulsion, if the universal had been paradise ? for then must 
Adam have been chased also out of the world. For if all 
the earth were paradise, that place can receive no better 
construction than this, that Adam was driven out of the 
world into the world, and out of paradise into paradise, ex- 
cept we should believe with Metrodorus that there were 
infinite worlds; which to deny he thinks all one as to 
affirm, *^ That in so large a field as the universal there 
^* should grow but one thistle.'*' Noviomagus upon Beda 
seemeth to be led by this, that it was impossible for those 
three rivers, Ganges, Nilus, and Euphrates, (which water 
three portions of die world so far distant,) to rise out of one 
fountain, except the ocean be taken for the well, and the 
world for the garden. 

And it is true, that those four rivers being so under- 
stood, there could be no conjecture more probable ; but it 
shall plainly appear, that Pison was falsely taken for Ganges, 
and Grehon falsely for Nilus, although Ganges be a river by 
Havilah in India, and Nilus runs through Ethiojna. The 
Seventy write Chus for Ethiopia ; and thereby the errors of 
the Manichees, and the mistakings of Noviomagus, Goro- 
pius, and Vadianus, with others, are made manifest. Yet 
was their conjecture far more probable than that of Ephrem, 
Cyrillus, and Athanasius, that paradise was seated far be- 
yond the ocean sea, and that Adam waded through it, and 
. at last came toward the country in which he was created, 
and was buried at mount Calvary in Jerusalem. And cer- 
tainly, though all those of the first age were of great sta- 
ture, and so continued many years after the flood, yet 
Adam'^s shin-bones must have contained a thousand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean ; but this opi- 

'' Gen. Hi. 24. 
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nion is so ridiculous, as it needs ho argument to disprove 
it 

SECT. VII. 

Of their opinion which make paradise a$ high as the moon : a$id of 
others which make it higher than the middle region of the air. 

THIRDLY, whereas Beda saith, and as the schoolmen 
; affirm paradise to be a place altogether removed from the 
( knowledge of men, (locus a cognitione hommum remotissi- 
mu8y) and Barcephas conceived that paradise was far in the 
east, but mounted above the ocean and all the earth, and 
near the orb of the moon, (which opinion, though the school- 
men charge Beda withal, yet Pererius lays it off from Beda, 
upon Strabus, and his master Rabanus;) and whereas Ru- 
pertus, in his geography of paradise, doth not much differ 
from the rest, but finds it seated next or nearest heaven ; 
it may seem, that all these borrowed this doctrine out of 
t Plato, and Plato out of Socrates : but neither of them (as I 
conceive) well understood; who (undoubtedly) took this 
place for heaven itself, into which the souls of the blessed 
were carried after death. 

sTrue it is, that these philosophers durst not, for fear of 
the Areopagites, ^n this and many other divine apprehen- 
sions,) set down what they believed in plain terms, espe- 
cially Plato : though Socrates in the end suffered death for 
acknowledging one only powerful Grod ; and therefore did 
the Devil himself do him that right, as by an oracle, to pro- 
nounce him the wisest man. ^ Jusdn Martyr affirmeth 
that Plato had read the scriptures ; and St. Augustine gave 
this judgment of him, as his opinion, that, few things 
changed, he might be counted a Christian. And it seem- 
eth to me, that both TertuUian and Eusebius conceive that 
Socrates, by that place aforesaid, meant the celestial para- 
dise^ and not this of £den. Solinus, I grant, reporteth 
that there is a place exceeding delightful and h^thfiil, 
upon the top of mount Atho, (called Acrithonos,) which 

K Diog. Laert in Sco. ^ Jast Mart. adm. ad Gent Aug. 
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being above all clouds of rain, or other inconvenience, the 
people (by reason of their so many years) are called macro-' 
bioif that is, long-lived. A further argument is used for 
proof of the height of this place, because therein was Enoch 
preserved from the violence of the flood ; approved by Isi- 
dore and Peter Lombard : in which place also TertuUian 
conceived that the blessed souls were preserved till the last 
judgment : which Irenseus and Justin Martyr also believed. 
But this opinion was of all catholic divines reproved; and 
in the Florentine council damned; of which St. Augustine 
more modestly gave this judgment : Sicut cerium eat Enoch 
et EKam nunc vivere : ita ubi nunc sunt, an in paradiso 
an alibi, incertum est; that is, ^^ As it is certain that 
'' Enoch and Elias do now live ; so where they now live, in 
" paradise, or elsewhere, it is uncertain.**^ But Barcephas 
gives a third cause, though of all oth^ the weakest. " For,^ 
saith he, ^^ it was necessary that paradise should be set at 
^* such a distance and height, because the four rivers (had 
^' they not fsdlen so predpitate) could not have had suffi- 
*^ cient force to have thrust themselves under the great 
*^ ocean, and afterwards have forced their passage throu^ 
*^ the earth, and have risen again in the far distant regions 
'^ of India, Egypt, and Armenia.^ 

These strange fancies anjd dreams have been answered by 
divers learned men long since, and lately by Hopkins and 
Pererius, writing upon this subject ; of whose arguments 
I will repeat these few: (for to use long discourse against 
those things, which are both against scripture and reason, 
might rightly be judged a vanity in the answerer, not much 
inferior to that of the inventor.) 

It is first therefore alleged, that such a place cannot be 
commodious to live in : for being set so near the moon, it 
had been too near the sun, and other heavenly bodies. Se- 
condly, because it must have been too jcnnt a neighbour to 
the element of fire. Thirdly, because the air in that region 
is so violently moved, and carried about with such swift- 
ness, as nothing in that place can consbt or have abiding. 
Fourthly, because the space between the earth and the moon 
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(according to Pfaiffp^y and Alfraganus) is seventeen times 
the diameter of the earthy which makes in a gross account 
about one hundred and twenty thousand miles. Hereupon 
it must follow, that paradise, being raised to this height, 
must have the compass of the whole earth for a basis and 
foundation. But had it been so raised, it could hardly be 
hidden from the knowledge or eyes of men, seeing it would 
deprive us of the sunn's li^t all the fore-part of the day, 
being seated in the east, as they suppose. Now, to fortify 
the former opinions, Tostatus addeth this, " That those 
" people which dwell near those falls of waters are deaf 
" from thdr infancy, like those that dwell near the »Catap. 
" dupse, or overfalls of Nilus.*" But this I hold as feigned. 
For I have seen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than 
those of Nilus, and yet the people dwelling near them are 
not deaf at all. Tostatus (the better to strengthen himself) 
citeth Basil and Ambrose together: to which Pererius, 
Sed ego /ubc apud BasHium et Ambrosium in eorum gcru 
ptis^ qiuB mmc extant^ nusquam me legere memim; *^ But 
" I do not remember,"" saith he, ** that I ever read those 
" things either in Basil or Ambrose.*" 

But for the bodies of Enoch and Elias, God hath dis- 
posed of them according to his wisdom. Their taking up 
might be into the celestial paradise, for ought we know. 
For although flesh and blood, subject to corruption, carmot 
inherit the kingdom ofheaven, and the seed must rot in the 
ground before it grow, yet we ehaU not aU die, saith St. 
Paul, ^but aU ehail be changed: which change in Enoch 
and Elias was easy to him that is almighty. But for the 
rest, the scriptures are manifest, that by the flood all pe- 
rished on the earth saving ^ eight persons; and therefore in 
the terrestrial paradise they could not be. 

For Tostatus^s own opinion, who soared not altogether so 
high as the rest, but believed that paradise was raised above 
the middle region of the a]r,and twenty cubits above all moun- 
tains, that the flood did not therefore reach it, (which Scotus 

» Ciecro Sonin. Scip. ^ i Cor. xv. 36. 51. ' i Pet. iii. 20. 
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and other later schoolmen also believed ; for, say they, there 
were no sinners in paradise, and therefore no cause to over- 
whelm it :) this is also contrary to the express letter of the 
scripture, which directly, and without admitting of any dis- 
tinction, teacheth us, that "^the waters overflowed all ike 
mountains under heaven. And were it otherwise, then 
might we as well give credit to Mafflus Damascenus, and 
the Talmudists, who affirm, that there were of the giants 
that saved themselves on the mountain Baris and on Sion. 
But to help this, Scotus being (as the rest of the schoolmen 
are) full of distinctions, saith, that the waters stood at piu 
radise, as they did in the >^Red sea and at Jordan ; and as 
the flood was not natural, so was paradise saved by miracle. 
And Thomas Aquinas qualifieth his high conceit with this 
supposition, that it was not believed that paradise was so 
seated, as Bede and others seem to affirm in words, but by 
hyperbole and comparatively, for the delicacy and beaifty 
so resembled. But this I dare avow of all those schoolmen, \ 
that though they were exceeding witty, yet they better ! 
teach all their followers to shift than to resolve by their 
distinctions. Wherefore not to stay long in answering this 
opinion of Tostatus, I confess that it is written, that the 
mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas overreach and 
surmount all winds and douds, and that (notwithstanding) 
there is found on the heads of the hills both springs and 
fruits ; and the Pagan priests, sacrificing on these mountain- 
tops, do not find the ashes (remaining of their sacrifices) 
blown thence, nor thence washed ofi^ by rains, when they 
return ; yet experience hath resolved us, that tliese reports 
are fabulous ; and Pliny himself (who was not sparing in 
the report of wonders) avoweth the contrary. But were it 
granted, yet the height of these mountains is far under the 
supposed place of paradise ; and on these self hills the air 
is so thin, (saith St. Augustine, whom herein I mistrust,) 
that it is not sufficient to bear up the body of a bird, having 

" Geo. vii. 19. " Ezod. xhr. 3i. 
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therein no feeling of her mngs, or any sensible reastance of 
air to mount herself by. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of their opinion that teatparadiae under the equinoctial : and of the 
pleasant fiabitation under those climates, 

„ THOSE which come nearer unto reason find paradise 

under the equinoctial Une, as Tertullian, Bonaventure, and 
Durandus; judging, that thereunder might be found most 
pleasure, and the greatest fertility of soil: but against it 
Thomas Aquinas objecteth the distemperate heat, which he 
Bupposeth to be in all places so directly under the sun ; but 
this is non ccmsa pro causa; for although paradise could 
Dot be under the line, because Eden is £eu* from it, in which 
paradise was; and because there is no part of Euphrates, 
Tigris, or Gkmges under it, (Ganges being one of the four 
rivers, as they suppose,) yet this concdt of distemper (being 
but an old opinion) is found to be v^ untrue, though for 
the conjecture not to he condemned, considering the age 
when those fathers wrote, grounded chiefly on this: that 
whereas it appeared, that every country, as it lay by de- 
grees nearer the tropic, and so toward the equinoctial, did 
so much the more exceed in heat ; it was therefore a rea^- 
sonable conjecture, that those countries which were situated 
directly under it, were of a distemper uninhabitable : but it 
seemedi that Tertullian conceived better, and so did Avi- 
cenne, for they both thought than habitable enough : and 
though (perchance) in those days it might be thought a fan- 

f^ , tastical opinion, (as all are which go against the vulgar;) 
' yet we now find, that if there be any place upon the earth 
of that nature, beauty, and delight, that paradise had, the 
same must be found within that supposed uninhabitable 
burnt zone, or within the tropics, and nearest to the line it^ 
self. For4»et^f experience hath informed reason, and time 
hath made those things apparent which were hidden, and 
could not by any contemplation be discovered. Indeed it 
hath so pleased God to provide for all living creatures. 
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wherewith he hath filled the world, that such inocmTenioioes 
which we contemplate afar ofi^, are found by trial and the 
witness of men^s travels to be so qualified, as there is ao 
portion of the earth made in vain, or as a fruitless lump to 
fashion out the rest. For ^ God himself, saith Isaiah, that 
Jbrmed the earth and madeit; he thai prepared it<,he created 
it not in vain, he Jbrmed it to be inhabited. Now we find 
that these hottest regions of the world seated imder the 
equinoctial line, or near it, are so refreshed with a daily 
gale of easterly wind, (which the Spaniards call the brixe,) 
that doth erermore Uow strongest in the heat of the day, as 
the downright beams of the sun cannot so much master it, 
that there is any inconvenience or distemperate heat found 
thereby. Secondly, the nights are so cold, fresh, and equal, 
by reason of the entire interposition of the earth, as (for 
those places which myself have seen, near the line and un- 
der it) I know no other part of the world of better, or 
equal temper; only there are some tracts, which by acci- 
dent of high mountains are barred from this air and fresh 
wind, and some few sandy parts without trees, which are 
not therefore so well inhaUted as the rest ; and such differ- 
ence of soils we find also in all other parts of *the world. 
But (for the greatest part) those regions have so many goodly 
rivers, fountains, and little brooks, abundance of high ce- 
dars, and other stately trees casting shade, so many sorts of 
delicate fruits, ever bearing, and at all times beautified with 
blossom and fruit, both green and ripe, as it may of all 
other parts be best compared to the paradise of Eden : the V 
boughs and branches are never unclothed and left naked; \ 
their sap creepeth not under ground into the root, fearing ' 
the injury of the frost ; neither doth Pomona at any dmes 
despise her withered husband Vertumnus, in his winter- ^ 
quarters and old age. Therefore are these countries called 
terrtB vitiosiB, " vicious countries :" for nature being li- 
beral to all without labour, necessity imposing no industry 
or travel, idleness bringeth forth no other fruits than vain 

• iMi. sir. iS. 
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thoughts and licentious pleasures. So that to conclude this i 
part, TertuUian and those of his opinion were not deceived/ 
in the nature of the place: but Aquinas, who misliked this! 
opinion, and followed a worse. And (to say the truth) all I 
the schoolmen were gross in this particular. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the change of the names of places : and that besides that Eden 
in Ccdesyriaj there is a country in Babylon, once of this name^ as 
is proved out of Isaiah xzxvii. and Ezek. xxvii. 

THESE opinions answered, and the region of Eden not 
found in any of those ima^nary worlds, nor under torrida 
zona; it followeth that now we discover and find out the 
seat thereof, for in it was paradise by God planted. The 
difficulty of which search resteth chiefly in this,- that as all 
nations have often changed names with their masters; so 
are most of these places, by Moses remembered, forgotten 
by those names of all historians and geographers, as well an- 
cient as modem. 

Besides, we find that the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
and Persians (Cyrus only and. few others excepted) sought to 
extinguidi the Hebrews. The Grecians hated both their 
nation and their religion ; and the Romans despised once to 
remember them in any of their stories. And as those three 
monarchies succeeded each other, so did they transform the 
names of all those prindpal places and cities in the east: 
and after them, the Turk hath sought (what he could) to 
extinguish in all things the ancient memory of those people, 
which he hath subjected and enthralled. 

Now besides those notable marks, Euphrates and Tigris, 
the better to find the way which leadeth to the country of 
Eden, we are to take for guides these two considerations, to 
wit, that it lay eastward from Canaan and Judea; and that 
it was of all others the most beautiful and fertile. First then 
in respect of atuation, the next country to Judea eastward 
was Arabia Petraea; but in this region was Moses himself 
when he wrote: and the next unto it eastward also was 
Arabia the Desert, both which, in respect of the infertility. 
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could not be Eden, neither have any of the Arabians any 
such rivers, as are expressed to run out of it : so as it fol- 
loweth of necessity, that Eden must be eastward, and be- 
ycHid both Arabia Petrsea and Deserta. But because Eden is 
by Moses named by itself, and by the fertility and the riv^^ 
only described, we must seek it in other scriptures, and 
where it is by the additions of the neighbour nations better 
described. In the prophet Isaiah I find it coupled and ac- 
companied with other adjacent countries, in these words 
spoken in the person of Senacherib by Rabsakeh. vHave 
the gods of the nations delivered them which my Jhthers 
have destroyed, as Gosan, a/nd Haran, and Reseph, and 
the children of Eden, which were at Telassarf and in Eze- 
kiel, where he prophesieth against the Tyrians : ^ TTtey of 
Hanran, and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Ashur, and Chihnad, were thy merchants, &c. 

But to avoid confusion, we must understand that there 
were two Edens, one of which the prophet 'Amos remem- 
bereth, where he divideth Syria into three provinces, whereof 
the first he maketh Syria Damascene, or Decapolitan : the 
second part is that valley called Avenis, otherwise Conval- 
lis, or the tract of Chamath, where Assyria is joined to 
Arabia the Desert, and where ^ Ptolemy placeth the city of 
Averia: and the third is known by the name of Domus 
Edenis, or Coelesyria, otherwise Vallis Cava, or the hollow 
valley, because the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus 
take all the length o{ it on both «des, and border it : for 
coUe in Greek is cava in Latin. But this is not that Eden 
which we seek : neither doth this province lie east from Ca- 
naan, but north, and so joineth unto it as it could not be 
unknown to the Hebrews. Yet, because there is a little city 
therein called paradise, the Jews believed this Coelesyria to 
be the same which Moses describeth. For the same cause 
doth Hopkins in his Treatise of Paradise reprehend Bero- 
aldus, in that he confoundeth this Eden with the other 
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Eden of paradise : though, to give Beroaldus his right, I 
conceive that he led the way to Hopkins, and to all other 
later writers, saving that he failed in distinguishing these 
two regions, both called Eden : and that he altogether mis- 
understood two of the four rivers, to wit, Pison and Grehon, 
as shall appear hereafter. Now, to find out Eden, which, 
as Moses teacheth us, lay eastward from the deserts, where 
he wrote after he had passed the Red sea; we must consider 
where those other countries are found, which the prophet 
Isaiah and Ezekiel joineth with it For, saith Isaiah, Go- 
san^ Haran^ and Reseph^ and the children of Eden which 
were at Tdassar. Also ^Elzekiel joineth Haran with Eden, 
who^ together with those of Sheba, Ashur and Chilmad, 
were the merchants that traded with the dty of Tyre, wWch 
was then, saith Ezekiel, the mart of ike people for ffumy 
teles. And it hath ever been the custom, that the Persians 
conveyed th^ merchandise to Babylon, and to those cities 
upon Eu{^rates and Tigris, and from thence transported 
them into Syria, now Soria^ and to the port of the Mediter- 
ranean sea : as in andent times to the city of Tyre, after- 
wards to Tripoly, and now to Aleppo, from whence they 
embark them at the port of Alexandretta, in the bay of 
Issicus, now Laiazzo. Ezekiel^ in the description of the 
magnificence of Tyre, and of the exceeding trade that it had 
with all the nations of the east, as the only mart-town of 
that part oi the world, reciteth both the people with whom 
they had oomma-oe, and also what commodities every coun- 
try jrielded: and having counted the several people and 
countries, he addeth the particular trade which each of 
them exercised. " They were thy merchants, saith the pro- 
phet, in all sorts qfthingSf in raiments of blue siOe, and of 
broidered works^Jine Unen, coral, andpearl: and afterwards 
speaking of the merchants of Sheba and Raamah, and in 
what kinds they traded, he hath these words; TTie mer- 
chants qfShdfa and Raamwh were thy merchants, they oc- 
cupied in thy fairs, with the chief of aU spices, and with all 
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precious stones and gold. Now these be indeed the riches 
which Peraa and Arabia Fcelix yield : and because Sheba 
and Raamah are those parts of Arabia which border the 
sea called the Persian Gulf, therefore did those nations 
both vent such sjnce, sweet gums, and pearls, as their own 
countries yielded, and withal having trade with their neigh- 
bours of India, had from them also all sorts of qnces, and 
plenty of gold. The better to convey these commodities to 
that great mart of Tyre, the Shebans or Arabians entered 
by the mouth of Tigris, and from the city of Terredon 
(built or enlarged by Nabuchodonoaor, now called Balsara) 
thence sent up all these rich merchandises by boat to Ba- 
bylon, from whence by the body of Euphrates, as far as it 
bended westward, and afterwards by a branch thereof^ 
which reacheth within three days^ journey of Aleppo, and 
then over land they passed to Tjrre, as they did afterwards 
to Tripoly, (formerly Hieropolis,) and thence to Alexan- 
dretta, as aforesaid. Now the merchants of Canneh, which 
Ezekiel joineth with Eden, inhabited far up the river, and 
received this trade from Arabia and India, besides those 
proper axnmodides which themselves had, and which they 
received out of Persia, which bcnxlered them. St. Jerome 
understandeth by Canneh, Seleuda, which is seated upon 
Euphrates, where ii breaketh into Jour heads, and whidb 
took that name from Seleucus, who made thereof a magni- 
ficent city. Hierosolymitanus thinks it to be Ctesiphon, 
but Ctesiphon is seated down low upon Tigris, and Canneh 
cannot be on that mde, I mean on the east side of Tigris, 
for then were it out of the valley of Shinar. 'Pliny plaeeth 
the Schenite upon Euphrates, where the same beginneth to 
be fordaUe, which is toward the border of Syria, after it 
leaveth to be the bound of Arabia the Desert, and where 
the river of Euphrates reflecteth from the Desert of Palmi- 
rena : for these people of Canneh (afterwards Schenitae) in- 
halnted both borders of Euphrates, stretching themselves 
from their own city of Canneh in Shinar, westward along 
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the banks of Euphrates, as far as the city of Thapsacus, 
where Ptolemy appointed the fords of Euphrates: which 
also agreeth with the description of the Schenitse by Strabo, 
whose words are these ; Y Mercatoribus ex Syria Seleudam 
et Babyhniam euntibus iter est per Schcsnitas ; ^^ The 
^^ merchants which travel from Syria to Seleucia and Baby- 
** Ion take their way by the Schenites.*" Therefore those 
which take Canneh for Charran do much mistake it. For 
Charran, to which Abraham came from ^Ur in Chaldea, 
(called by Grod,) standeth also in Mesopotamia, not upon 
Euphrates itself, but upon the river of Chaboras, which 
falleth into Euphrates : and the merchants of Charran are 
distinctly named with those of Canneh in Ezekiel, as, TTiey 
qfHarcm^ and Canneh, and Eden, the merchants ofSheba, 
Ashur, and Chihnad, were thy merchants. Wherefore Char- 
ran, which is sometimes called Charre, and Haran, and 
Aran, is but the same Charran of Mesopotamia ; and when 
it is written Aran, then it is taken for the r^on of Meso- 
potamia, or Aran fluviorum, the Greek word Mesopotamia 
importing a country between rivers : for mesos in Greek is 
meditis in Latin, and potamos, Jluvitts. And when it is 
written Haran, or Aran, it is then taken for the dty itself^ 
to which Abraham came from Ur, as aforesaid. For 
Strabo, in the description of Arabia, giveth that tract of 
land from the borders of Coelesyria to the edge of Mesopo- 
tamia to the Schenitse, who also inhabited on both sides of 
Euphrates, and were in after-ages accounted of these Ara- 
bians which inhabit Batanea and the north part of the De- 
serts, stretching themselves towards the uninhabited solitude 
of Palmirena, which lieth between Syria and Arabia the 
Desert. So as these of Canneh lay in the very highway 
from Babylon to Tyre, and were neighbours (indiiFerent) 
to Charran and to Eden: and therefore they are by the 
prophet Ezekiel coupled together. They of Haran, and 
Cannehy and Eden, &c. But St. Jerome made a good in- 
terpretation of Canneh, or Chalne, by Seleucia; for Seleu- 
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cia was anciently called Chalanne, (witness Appian ;) and so 
Rabanus Maurus calleth it in his Commentaries upon Ge- 
nesis ; the name by time and mixture of languages being 
changed from Chalne, or Canneh, to Chalanne : of which 
name there are two other cities, standing in triangle with 
Seleucia, and almost the next unto it, as Thelbe^canne and 
Mann-canne, the one a little to the west of Seleucia, and 
the other opposite unto it, where these rivers of Tigris and 
Euphrates are ready to join. Therefore which of these the 
ancient Canne was, (being all three within the bound of the 
valley Shinar,) it is uncertain : but it is a note as well of the 
importance of the place, as of the certain seat thereof, that 
so many other cities did retain a part of the name in so 
many ages after. Neither is it unlikely, that these addi- 
tions of Thelbe and Mann to the word Canne, were but to 
make difference between the east and the west, or the 
greater and the less Canne, or between Canne the old and 
the new : which additions, to distinguish cities by, are ordi- 
nary in all the regions of the world. 

Now of the other city joined with Eden, as Haran, or 
Charran, St. Jerome on the Judges speaketh thereof in 
these words : ^Cumque reverterentur^ pervenerunt ad Char- 
ran, qacR e$t in medio itinere contra Ninevem^ undecimo 
die; " When they returned, they came to Charran (which 
** is the midway against Nineveh) the eleventh day.*" 

This city is by the martyr Stephen named Charran, 
(speaking to the high priest:) ^ Ye men^ brethren^ a^nd fa- 
ihers^ hearken ; the God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham^ while he was in Mesopotamia^ before he dwelt 
in Charran. But the seat of this city is not doubted 
of: for it is not only remembered in many scriptures, but 
withal exceeding famous for the death and overthrow of 
Crassus the Roman, who, for his unsatiable greediness, was 
called Gurges avaritice; " The gulf of avarice."" Where- 
of Lucan : 

* Jud. I. ^ Acts vii. 2. 
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*^ Auyrias Latio maculavii ionguine carras. 
With Roman blood th* Assyrian car he deGl*d. 

But this city Canne, or Cbalne, is made manifest by 
Moses himself, where it is written of Nimrod, ^And the be- 
ginning of his kingdom woe Babels and Erech^ and Acad, 
and ChaJne, in the land qfSinaar, or Shinar : where Moses 
sheweth the first compoedtion of the Babylonian empire, and 
what cities and people were subject unto Nimrod ; all which 
lay in the said valley of Shinar, or near it; and this valley 
of Shinar is that tract afterwards called Babylonia and 
Chaldea, into which also Eden stretcheth itself; Chaldea, 
Babylonia^ Sinar, idem sunt, saith Comestor; three 
names of one country : which region of Babylonia took 
name of the tower Babel, and the tower of the confu»on of 
tongues. And that Shinar was Babylonia, it is proved in 
these words: ^And as they went from the east, theyjbund 
a plain in the land of Shinar, and there they abode : in 
which plain Babylon was built, as aforesaid. 

Now Shinar being Babylonia, and Canneh, in the first 
banning of Nimrod^s greatness, and before he had sub* 
dued any strange or far-off nations, being one part of his 
dominion, and also named by Moses to be in Shinar, it 
proveth that Canneh joineth to Babylonia ; which also Eze- 
kiel ooupleth with Eden, and (further) affirmeth that those 
of Eden were also the merchants which traded with the 
Tyrians : and Isaiah, in the threats of Senacherib against 
Jerusalem, (with other nations that Senacherib vaunted that 
his fathers had destroyed,) nameth the children of Eden 
which were at Telassar. But before I conclude where Eden 
itself lieth, it is necessary to describe those other countries 
which Ezekiel joineth therewitli, in the places before re- 
membered, as those of Sheba and Raamah. It is written in 
Genesis, ^Moreover the sons of Ham were Cush, &c. And 
the sons of Cush were Seha, a/nd Havilah, and Sabtah, aYid 

« Lucan. 1. i. 105. •* Gen. x. 10. • Gen. xi. 2. 'Gen. x. 7. 
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Raamahj &c. : and the sons tf Raaimak were Sheba, &c. 
And anon after, Cush begat Nimrod. So as Sheba was 
the grandchild of Cush, and Nimrod the son of Cush, 
whose elder brother was Sebah. Though some there are 
that conceive to the contrary, that Nimrod was the elder in 
valour and understanding, though not in time and prece- 
dence of Urth ; who inhabited that part of Shinar where 
Babel was built, afterwards Babylonia. His brother Raa- 
mah, or Rqpna, took that part adjoining to Shinar, toward 
the sea^de and Persian gulf, (called afterwards Raamah 
and Sheba, by the father and his sons, which possessed it) 
For, saith Ezekiel, the merchants of Raamah and Sheba 
were thy merchants j they occupied in thy JaWs with ihe 
chief of all spices, and all precious stones, and gold. So as 
Sheba was that tract of country which parteth Arabia De- 
serta from Arabia Foelix, and which j<nneth to the sea 
where Tigris and Euf^rates fall out, and render them- 
selves to the ocean. This part and the confining country 
sStrabo calleth Catabria, where the best myrrh and frank- 
incense is gathered ; which people have an interchange or 
trade with Elana, lying on the east side of the Pernan 
gulf. By this it appears who were the Shebans, spoken of 
by Ezekiel, and said to have been the merchants of Tyre, 
fbr gold, qnces, and precious stones ; of which they had not 
only plenty of their own, but were also furnished from that 
part of India, (called Elana, according to Strabo,) for ex- 
change of their aromatics, and other proper commodities. 
For, as Strabo reporteth out of Eratosthenes, In Persuxt 
orcB initio insida est, in qua mnlH et pretiosi unidnes gi- 
gnantur : in aliis vero, clari et perluddi lapiUi. Erato- 
sthenes, saith Strabo, affirmeth, that *^ in the beginning of 
*^ the Persian gulf there is an island in which there are 
** many precious pearls bred ; and in other, very clear and 
** shining stones.'^ Now the difference between Sheba the 
son of Raamah, and Seba the son of Cush, is in this, that 
Seba is written with the Hebrew samech, and Sheba with 
schin; but whatsoever the difllnrence may be in the Hebrew 

> Strabo, 1. 16. 
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oTthognphy^ their countries and habitations are diverse. 
For Sheba is that which bordereth the Persian sea, and 
Saba (whence the queen of Saba) neighboured the Red sea ; 
and so that place of the 72d Psalm expounded regts Ara* 
hum et SabcBy hath in the Hebrew this sense, reges ShebiB 
et SabtB. 

The Shebans Esekiel nameth together with the Edenites, 
because they inhabited upon the outlet of the same river 
upon which the Edenites were seated: and so those of 
Sheba» towards the sea^ooast and upon it, passed up the 
country by Tigria and Euphrates, being joined in one main 
atream, and ao through the region of Eden, which Tig^ 
boundeth, thereby the better to convey their merchandise 
toward Tyre. And as the cities xji Charran and Canndi 
border Eden on the west and north-west ; ao doth Sheba on 
the south, and Chilmad on the ncxth-east : Chilmad being 
a region of the higher Media, as appearetfa in the Chaldean 
paraphrast; which country by the geographers is called 
Coromitena, / placed by exchange for r, which change 
the Hebrews also often use. 

Thus much of those countries which border Eden, and 
who altogether traded with the Tyrians; of which the 
chief were the Edenites, inhabiting Telassar: for these 
Senacherib vaunted that his fathers had destroyed; and 
this place of Telassar lay most convenient, both to receive 
the trade from @hd)a and Arabia, and also to ccmvey it over 
into Syria and to Tyrus. Now to make these things the 
more plain, we mqst remember that before the death of Se- 
nacherib many parts of the Babykmiah emjnre fell from his 
obedience, and after his death these monarchies were utterly 
disjoined. 

Fcnr it appeareth both in Esay the 87th and in the Sd of 
Kings, by the threats of Rabsache, the while the army of 
Assyria by before Jerusalem, that the cities of (xosan, Ha« 
ran, Reseph, and the Edenites at Telassar, had resisted the 
Assyrians ; though by them (in a sort) mastered and reco. 
vered, h Have the gods cf the nations delivered them 

^ Esay xxxvH. 12. 
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whom myfttihers have destroyed^ as Gosan^ and Harcm^ 
JResephf ami ike children ^Eden which were at Telassarf 
But it appeared manifestly after Senacherib^s death, that 
these natioiis formerly contending were then fireed from the 
other^s subjection; for Esar-Haddon held Assyria, and 
Merodach BaUdan, Babylonia. ■ And after that the army 
of Senacherib commanded by Rabsache, which lay before 
Jerusalem (Hezekiah then reigning) while Senacherib was 
in Egypt, was by the angel of Grod destroyed, the king of 
Babel sent to ^ Hezekiah, both to congratulate the reoorery 
of his health, and his victory obtained oyer the Assyrians. 
After which overthrow, ^ Senacherib himself was slain by his 
own sons in the temple of his idda, Esar-Haddon succeeding 
him in Aasyria. To the Babylonian ambassadors, sent by 
Merodach, ^ Hezekiah shewed all his treasures as well pro- 
per as consecrate, which invited the kings ci Babyloii after- 
ward to undertake their conquest and subversion. So as, the 
suspicion (^ war increasing between Babylon and As83rria, the 
Edenites, which inhabited the borders of Shinar towards the 
north and towards Assyria, were employed to bear off the in- 
cursions of the Assyrians, and their garrison-place was at Te- 
lassar : and the very word Telasear^ saith Junius, signifying 
as much as a bulwark against the Assyrians. Thb place 
Hierosolymitanus takes for Resem, others for Seleucia: but 
this Telassar is the same which Am. Marcellinus, in the 
history of Julian, (whcHU he followed in the enterprise- (^ 
Persia,) oalleth Thilutha instead of Telassar, who describeth 
the exceeding strength thereof in his S4th book: it is seated 
in an island of Euphrates upon a steep and unassaultabte 
rock, insomuch as the emperor Julian durst not attempt it ; 
and th^^cnre it was a convenient place for a garrison against 
the Assyrians, being also a passage out of Mesopotamia into 
Babylonia, and in which the Edenites of the country adjoin- 
ing were kxlged, to defend the same. This place " Ptolemy 
calleth Teridata, having Reseph (which he calleth Resepha) 

* 2 Kings XIX. 35. XX. 12. ■ Esay xxxix. ». 
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on the left hand, and Canneh (which he calleth Thelbe- 
Canne) on the right hand; not far from whence is also 
found the city of Mann-Canne, upon Tigris; and all these 
seated together, as Esay and Ezekiel have sorted them. 
But the understanding of these places is the more difficult, 
because Assyria (which the Chaldeans call Atturia) and Me- 
sopotamia were so often confounded ; the one taken for the 
other by interchange of dominion. <> Assyria et MesopoUi' 
mia in Babj/kmicB nomen transieruni, saith Niger ; *^ As- 
^^ Syria and Mesopotamia took the name of Babylonia.^ 
Lastly, it appeareth, by those adjacent regions by the pro- 
phets named, in what part of the world Eden is seated, as 
by Charran, or Haran, in Mesopotamia ; also by Canneh and 
Reseph, according to the opinion of Vatablus, who in these 
words translateth this place: Pkmtaverat autem Jehovah 
Detts hortum in Eden ab oriente ; ^^ The Lord God planted 
^^ a garden in £den eastward ;'*^ that is, saith he in his an- 
notati<)ns,,/uM^a^ nasd arbores in Eden^ regione orientaU, 
infmbus Arabice et MesopotamitB ; << he commanded trees 
'^ to grow in Eden, an eastern region in the borders of Ant- 
*^ bia and Mesopotamia.^ 

SECT. X. 

Ofdwers other testimonies of the land of Eden ; and that this is 
the Eden of paradise. 

AND for a more particular pointing out of this Eden, it 
seems by the two epistle of the Nestorian Christians that 
inhabit Mesopotamia ; which epistles, in the year 155S, they 
sent to the pope, about the confirming of their patriarch, and 
Andraeas Masius hath published them, translated out of Sy- 
riac into Latin. By these epistles, I say, it seems we may 
have some farther %ht foi* the proof of that which we have 
md about the region of Eden in those parts. For in them 
both there is mention of the island of Eden in the river Ti- 
gris, or at least Tigris in both these epistles is called the 

• Cosmog. Aflise. 
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river of Eden. This island, as Masius in his preface to 
these epikttes saith, is commonly called Gozoria, (as it were, 
the island, by an eminency.) It hath, saith he, ten miles in 
circuit, and wad sometimes walled round about, which name 
of the island Eden may (doubtless) remain to this day; 
though in the rest of the region so called this name be 
swallowed up with the fame of those flourishing kingdoms 
of Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. This 
island of Eden hath up the river, and not far beyond it, the 
city of Hasan-Cepha, otherwise Fortis Fetra; below it, it 
hath Mosal, or Mosel, from which (as in that which follow- 
eth it shall appear out of Masius) it is not above twelve 
miles distant. Neither is it to trouble us, that Mosal, or 
Mosel, by Marius Niger, is remembered among the cities 
higher up Tigris, in these words, P Juxta auUm Tigrim^ ci- 
vUates sunt Dorbetaprope To/urum montem^ qwB nunc Mo- 
sd dicUur ; magna sane, &c. that is, *^ By Tigris are these 
** cities, Dorbeta near unto mount Taurus, (which is now 
** called Mosel,) which is a great one,*^ &c. This opinion of 
Niger, displacing Mosel, and making it to be Dorbeta, I 
say, needs not here to trouble us ; seeing for this matter 
the testimony of Masius, informed by the Christians that 
dwelt there, (the seat of whose patriarch it is,) ought to be 
of credit, avowing that this Mosal (or Mozal) is in the con- 
fines of Mesopotamia and Assyria, seated upon Tigris, and 
in the neighbourhood of Nineve ; and that it is the famous 
Seleucia Parthorum. The Nestorian Christians, in their 
former ejnstle, call it Attur in these words : Ex omnibus cu 
TjUatibus et pagis qu^ swit circum civiiatem Mosal {hoc est) 
Attur^ in vicinia Nineves .* ^* Of all the cities and towns 
<^ which are about the city of Mosal, that is, Attur, in the 
<* neighbourhood of Nineve."" As also Niger acknowledgeth 
Cte^hon, a city thereabout, to be called Assur, (which is 
the same as Attur, after the dialect of those nations, which 
change sh into t.) Neither is it much that he should mis- 
take Ctesnphon (which is not far oS Seleucia) for Seleucia, 

p Ut supra. 
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to be Assur. By this then we may come somewhat near the 
end of our purpose : for the isle of Eden, which Beth in 
the breast of Tigris, is but twidve miles ftom Mosal, and 
that ancient city which Ptolemy and Tacitus call Ninus, 
and the scriptures Nineve, Philostratus, and Simeon Sethi, 
Mosula, and John Leo, Mosal, others Mosse, (though it 
be not the same irith Mosal,) is set but a little higher upon 
the same river of Tigris, near Mosal : so that we are like to 
find this isle of Eden hereabout. For the same Andrceas 
Masius, which placeth it above Mosal, makes it to be below 
Hasan-Cepha, which is upon the same river of Tigris. 

The only difficulty is this, that some perhaps may think 
that the words of the Nestorians in both their epistles speak 
not of any isle in Tigris called the isle of Eden, but c^ an 
isle in Tigris, a river of Eden. But this sense of their 
words in my opinion seemeth the nicMre improbable. And 
yet, if this were the meaning here, we have a testimony 
from the learned of those parts, that not only Euphrates, 
but also Tigris, was a river of Eden, and that the name of 
Eden in those parts is not yet quite worn out, though the 
region hath been subject to the same change that all other 
kingdoms of the world have been, and hath by conquest and 
corruption ci otha* languages rec^ved new and differing 
names. For the south part of Eden, which stretcheth over 
Euphrates, was after the flood called Shinar, and then, of 
the tower of Babel, Babylonia; and the north part of Eden 
is that tract c^ Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Arm^iia, ^dtich 
embraceth both the banks of Tigris between mount Taurus 
and Seleucia. And of this region of Eden that ancient 
^thicus maketh mention, (not that latter iGthicus, disciple 
of Callinicus, otherwise by Plutarch and Athensus called 
Istri, who lived in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus; but 
another of a far higher and remote time,) the same being 
made Latin out oi the Greek by St. Jetome. And thou^ 
by corruption of the ancient copy it be written in ^thicus, 
Adonis for Edenis ; yet Adonis, being a river of Phoenicia, 
cannot be understood to be the re^on named by iEthicus : 
ior jEthicus makes it a country, and not a river, and join- 
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eth it with MeBopotamia and ^thio^Ma, ealliBg the land of 
Chu8 iBthiopia, after the Vulgar and Septuagint. And 
laatljr, the riTer which watereth the regions, teith iEthicuiP, 
ftUeth into the gulf of Persia ; which river he calleth Ap- 
modius for 'Hgris, Tigris being but a name imposed for the 
swiftness thereof. And out at Armenia both Tigris and 
Euphrates have their ori^nal : f<Nr out of Eden came a ri<^ 
ver, or rivers, to water the garden, both which rivers, td 
wit, Tigris and Euphrates, come out of Armenia, and both 
of them traverse Mesopotamia, r^ons first of all known by 
the name ei Eden, for their beauty and fertility. And it is 
very probable that Eden contained also some part of Ar- 
menia ; and the excellent fertility thereof in divers places is 
not unworthy the name of Eden : for in some part thereof, 
saith Strabo, the leaves are always green, and therefore 
therein a perpetual spring. Also Stephanus, de UrbibM, 
mentioneth the city of Adana upon Euphrates ; and the 
name of Eden was in use in Amos^s time, though he spake 
not of Eden in the east, but of Eden in CoelesyrilL But 
to the end I may not burden the reader^s patience with too 
long a discourse, it may suffice to know, that Euphrates and 
Tigris (once joined together, and afterwards separate) are 
two of those four heads, into which these rivers which are 
said to water the garden of paradise were divided ; whose 
courses bmng known, Eden (out ci which they are said to 
come) cannot be unknown. Now that Hiddekd and Perath 
were Tigris and Euphrates, it is agreed by all : for the Se- 
venty, and all i^th^rs, ccmvert Perath by Euphrates: et Htd- 
d^dy Tigrim amnes exponuntf *^ and all men understand 
<' Hiddekel by Tigris,"" saith Vatoblus. And because that 
which I have said of the isle of Eden shall not be subject to 
the censure of sdf-invention, I have hereunder set down the 
words out of the two general epistles of the Nestorians, as 
Marius {ad verbim) hath converted them into Latin. The 
oocarion c^ those letters and supfJications to the pope were, 
that the Nestorian Christians which inhalnt Mesopotamia, 
Asqrria, Persia, and Babylonia, and have to this day (at least 
iif queen Mary's time they had) fifteen churches in one city, 
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i^idled Seleucia iParibbrum, or Mosel, upon the river, Tigris 
having no suflScient authority to choose themselves a patri- 
arch, (which cannot be done without four, or three metropo- 
litan bishops at the least,) sent to the bishop of Rome, in the 
year c{ Christ 1552, (as aforesiud,) a petition to obtain allow- 
ance unto such an election as themselves had made; having 
three hundred years before that, upon the like defect, s^t 
one Marius thither to be confirmed ; and in this negotiation 
they made known to the bishop of Rome the state of the 
Christian church in those parts: for, upon the death of 
th^ patriarch, (who of a covetous desire to enrich himself 
had forebome to institute metropolitan bishops when the 
places fell void,) they all assembled themselves together to 
consult of the church-government And because all the patri- 
archs for an hundred years had been of <me house and family, 
to the ()rejudice of the church, and that there yet remained 
one bishop of the same stock and kindred, who aspired to 
the same dignity which his predecessors had held, the rest 
of the professors refused to allow him. Upon which occa- 
fflon, and for the choice of a governor more sufficient, the 
teachers in all the churches assembled themselves. The 
words of the general epistle to the pope were these, about 
the middle of the said epistle ; Ventm nos non acc€piavimu8f 
neque proclamavimus ipsum ; sed 9ubUo convenimus ew am- 
nibus locia orierUaUbuSy et ex' omnibus civikitibua et pagis 
qwB sunt drcum civUaiem Motel (hoc est, AUwr) in vidma 
Nineoesy ex Babt/hniaj ew Charraj ex ArbeUaj ex intula 
qu€B eit in medio Tigris jfluminit Eden, &c. L e. << But we 
^^ did ndther accept of this man, neither pronounced him ; 
^^ but suddenly we assembled ourselves out of all parts of 
/< the east, and out of all the cities and villages which are 
^^ about Mopiel, or Attur, ndghbouring upon Nineve; and 
'^ out of Babylon, Charra, Arbella ; and out of the island 
<< which lieth in the middle of 'Hgris, a river of Eden, or 
<< rather out of the isle of Eden, which lieth in the river Ti- 
<< gris.^ And in a second epistle, at the same time sent, they 
used these words: Neque supersuni apud nos metrcpoUUB^ 
quorum est ordinare caiholicumi sed soU pauci episcopij 
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tpUcopus ArbeliBy episcopus Salmasiiy episcopus Adurheu 
gam ; en e vesAgio convenimus in msvlamy qu(B est isUra 
Tigrim flumenj Eden ; Jedmusque compactum inter noiy 
&C. which is, ^< Nether are there remaining among us any 
** metnqx>Iitan bishops, to whom it belongs to ordain a pa- 
<^ triarchy but only a few bishops, as the bishop of Arbela, 
*^ the Inshop of Salmastus, find the bishop of Adurbeigan : 
<^ but lo, we assembled speedily in the island of Eden, 
^< which is in Tigris, and agreed between ourselves,^ &c. 

Now this island of Eden, Masius describeth with other 
places ; which being well conceived, the Nestorian epistles 
and the state of the church may be in those parts, saith he, 
the better understood. And after he hath distinguished 
the four sorts of Christians in those parts of the world, and 
in the south part of Africa, which he calleth Nestorians, 
Jacobites, Maronits, and Cophti, he goeth on in these 
words : Mox^ audita iUiue mortey concurrisse aiebant ^u- 
muttuario in iUam quam modo dixi Tigris insulamj qtue 
duodedm drciier passuum miSibus supra Mosalposita, de^ 
cemfire mHUa passuum stu) ambikt continet^ muris undi^ 
que cincta^ et a paucis cUiis quam Christianis hominibus ha- 
bitata: which is, <^ Now hearing of the death of the patri- 
** ardi, (as those that came to Rome reported,) they ran tu* 
<^ multuously together into that island of Tigris, or Edai, be- 
^< fore spoken of, which island is situated about twelve miles 
^ above Mosal^ containing very near ten miles in compass, 
** and every where aivironed with a wall, inhabited by few 
^ other men than Christians.^ And afterward he maketh 
a recapitulation of the Christian churches; among the rest 
he addeth the isle of Eden by the name of Geserta, insula 
T^igris^ sive Geserta. Furthermore, describing the dty ot 
Hosan-Cepha, or Fortis Petra, he placeth it supra pnedi^ 
dam Tigris insulamj rupi ospertB impositam ; ^^ above the 
<^ aforesaid ishmd of Tigris, bdng seated on a steep rock.^ 
Of this island of Geserta, Andrew Theuet maketh mention 
in his 10th book of his general Cosmography in these words: 
Geserta ou Gesire est au milieu de la riviere du Tigre^ et 
pense que iest une terre des ptus Jirtiies de touts FJsie ; 
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^^ Geserta, or Gesire, is in the middle of Tigris^ the soil the 
** most fertile of all Asia.^ 

By this we may see that the ancient name of Eden liveth ; 
and cf that Eden which lieth eastward from Arabia Petrsea, 
and the desert where Moses wrote, and that Eden which 
bordereth Charran^ according to Ezekiel, and that Eden 
which is seated according to the assertion of the said pro- 
phet, and joined with those nations of Reseph, Canneh, and 
Charran, and the rest which traded with the Tyrians, and 
; is found at this day in the parUng of the two regions of As- 
syria and Babylonia, where the Edenites in Telassar were 
garrisoned to resist the Assyrians, whose displantation Se- 
nacherib vaunted of, as above written ; and lastly, the same 
Eden which embraceth Tigris, and looketh on Euphrates, 
two of .the known rivers of those four, which are by all men 
ascribed to paradise. 

SECT. XL 

Of the d^ficuUy in the text, wMch seemeth to make the four rwen 
to rite from one stream. 

BUT it may be objected, that it is written in the text, 
thai a river went out of Eden, and not rivers, in the plural : 
which scruple Matthew Beroaldus hath thus answered in his 
Chronology: the Latin translation, daith he, hath these 
words: Etjhttjius egrediebatur de loco vduptaHs ad irrigian- 
dfum paradMum, qm inde dividebaiur in quatuor capita : 
qtuB verba melius consenilunt cum rei narratkme, et ejus^ 
dem eapUcaiione^ si ita reddantur; Et Jluvius erat egre- 
dkns esp Edene (hoc est)^vU procedebont ex Edene re- 
gione ad rigandum pomarium ; et inde dividebaiur, et eriU 
in quatuor capita: which is, ^^ And a river went out of the 
<< place of pleasure to water paradise, and dience was di- 
<< vided into four heads ; which words,^ saith Beroaldus, 
^< do better agrte with the narratidn and explication of the 
<* place, if tliey be thus translated ; And a river was going 
<^ forth of Eden, that is, rivers went forth, and ran out cf 
*^ the re^n of Eden to water the orchard; and from thetice 
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** it was divided, and they became four heads.^ The Tigu- 
rine differs from the Vulgar, or Latin ; for it converts it thus, 
Etjluvius egredieb(Uwr de delictis ; " And a river went out 
'^ of pleasure,^ instead of Eden ; and the Latin addeth the 
word locuSy or place, Et Jluvius egrediebatv/r de loco vo- 
luptaHs ; " And a river went out of the place of pleasure :** 
and so the word pltice may rightly be referred to Eden, 
which was (of all other) a re^on most dehghtfiil and fer- 
tile ; and so also the word inde^ and thence was divided^ 
hath reference to the country of Eden, and not to the gar- 
den itself. 

And for the word river for rivers^ it is usual among the 
Hebrews: for it is written, Gen. i. 11. Let the earth bud 
Jbrth the bud of the herb that seedeth seed, the fruitful tree^ 
&c. Here the Hebrew useth the angular for the. plural, 
herb and tree^ for herbs and trees ; and again, Gen. iii. 2. 
We eat qfth^Jruit of the tree^ instead of trees: and third- 
ly. Gen. iii. 8. TTte man and his wife hid themsdves Jrom 
the presence of God ; in medio ligni paradisi, in the mid- 
dk of the tree of the garden^ for trees. And of this opi- 
nion is David Eamchi and Vatablus, who upon this place 
of Crenel say, that the Hebrews do often put the singular 
for the plural, as Uludy for unumquodque Ulorum ; and he 
giveth an instance in this question itself, as, a river, for ri- 
vers, roent out of Eden, 

And this answer out of divers of the learned may, not 
without good reason, be given to the objection, that Moses 
speaketh but of one river, from which the heads should di- 
vide themselves. Howbeit I deny not, but with as good 
(and perhaps better) reason, we may expound the four heads 
to be four notable passages into famous countries. And so 
we may take the word river , verse the 10th, for one river, 
to wit, Euphrates, as this name comprehendeth all the 
branches thereof. For this river (after he is past the place 
where we suppose Paradise to have been) divides itself, and 
ere long yieldeth four notable passages into several countries, 
though not all the way down stream, (for this is no where ih 
the text,) where it is noted, that following the river down- 
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ward^ there is conveyance into the countries named in the 
text, though part of the way to one of the countries (to wit, 
to Assyria) were up Tigris. 

To this end the text, speaking of Hiddekel, as it riseth 
from the river of Eden, doth not say, it compasseth or 
washeth the whole re^on of Assyria, (as it had used this 
phrase of Pison and Gehon,) but that it runneth towards 
Assyria. The first branch Pison, is Nahar-Malcha, by in- 
terpretation Basilius, or Jbimen regium^ which runneth 
into Tigris under Apamia; whence ariseth the name of 
Pasi-Tigris, as it were Piso-Tlgris : this leadeth to the land 
of Havilah, or Susiana. The second branch Gehon, is that 
which in historians is Nabarsares, or Narragas, for Nahar- 
ragas; both which names sigoityjiumen derivatum, (a river 
derived ;) also Acracanus, quasi Ra/nosua^ by reason of the 
froggy fens which it maketh : this Gehon leadeth to the 
first seat of Chus, about the borders of Chaldea and Ara- 
bia, and it is lost at length in the lakes of Chaldea. The 
third branch, Hiddekel, may be expounded the upper stream 
of Pison, or Basilius, which runneth into Hiddekel, properly 
so called, (that b, into Tigris,) above Seleuda, where it 
sheweth a passage up Tigris into Assyria: where, because 
at length it is called Hiddekel, or Tigris, having before no 
known prc^r name, the text in this place calleth it Hidde- 
kel from the beginning. The fourth Perath, or Euphrates, 
so called per exceUen^am^ being the body of the river Eu- 
f^cates, which runneth through Babylon and Otris. But 
be it a river or rivers that come out of Eden, seeing that 
Tigris and Euphrates are noted in the text, there can be no 
doubt but that paradise was not far from these rivers; for 
that Perath in Moses is Euphrates, there can be no ques- 
tion ; and, indeed, as plain it is that Hiddekel b Tigris. 
For Hiddekel goeth, saith Moses, eastward towards Assur, 
as we find that Tigris is the river of Assyria proprie dicta^ 
whose chief city was Nineveh, as in Gr^iesis the 10th it is 
written, thai out of thai land, to wit. Babylonia, Nimrod 
went into Assv/ty and buiided Nineveh^ whidi was the chief 
city of Assyria. 
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And as for the kind of speech here used in the text, 
speaking of four heads; though the heads of rivers be (pro* 
perly) their fountains, yet here are they to be understood 
to be spoken of the be^nning of their (^vision from the first 
stream. Capui oqwB^ saith Ulpianus, ttkid estj unde aqua 
nasdtur ; si exjbnte nascabwrjbna ; si ewjlumine^ vd ex 
lacuy prima mMaf &e. *^ If the beginning of the water be 
^* out of a fountain, then is the fountain taken for the head ; 
^^ if out of a lake, then the lake ; and if from a main river 
<^ any branch be separate and divided, then where that 
<< branch doth first bound itself with new banks, there is 
^^ that part of the river, where the branch forsaketh the main 
<^ stream, called the head of the river.^ 

SECT. XII. 

Of the strange fertility and happmees of the Babffkmian «ot/, as U 
is certain that Eden was such. 

IT may also be demanded, whether this re^cm of Eden, 
by us described, be of such fertility and beauty as Eden 
the seat of paradise was : which if it be denied, then must 
we also condder, that there was no part of the earth that 
retained that fertility and jdeasiue that it had before the 
curse: neither can we ascribe the same firuitfulness to any 
part of the earth, nor the same virtue to any plant thereon 
growing, that they had before tlie flood ; and therefore this 
r^;ion of Eden may be now no such flourishing country as 
it was when it was first created in his perfection. Yet this 
I find written of it ; first in Herodotus, (Clia. lib. i.) who 
was an eyewitness, and speaketh of the very place itself, for 
the isle of Eden is but twelve miles or thereabout from Ni- 
neveh, and so from Mosal. Ex Evphrate extern in T%grim^ 
alierumjlumenyjuxta quod wrbs Ninus sita eraty hcec region 
omnium qwM nos vidimus, optima est, &c. ^^ Where Eu- 
<< phrates runneth out into Tigris, not far from the place 
" where Ninus is seated ; this region, of all that we have 
<< seen, is most excellent.^ And he addeth afterward. Cere- 
ris autemjructu procreando adeo ferax est, ut nunquam 
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nonfere ducenia reddai, itc that ia, *^It is so fruitful in 
** bringing forth com, that it yieldeth two hundred fold (^ 
the leaves of wheat and barley bang almost four fingers 
broad : as for the height of millet and seaam, they are even 
in length like unto trees, which although I know to be true, 
yet I forbear to speak hereof, well knowing that those 
things which are reported of this fruitfulness will seem 
very incredible to those which never were in the country of 
Babylon. They have commonly in all the country palm- 
trees growing of their own accord, the most of them bearing 
fruit ; out of which they make both meats, and wine, and 
honey, ordering them as the fig-trees. Thus far Herodotus. 
To this palm-tree, so much admired in the EaA India, 
Strabo and Niger add a fourth excellency, which is, that it 
yieldeth bread ; ea: quibus paneniy et mely et vinum, et ace- 
turn confidunt ; ^^ of which these people make bread, wine, 
<^ honey, and viBegar."" But Antonius the Eremite findeth a 
fifth commodity, not inferior to any of those four, which is, 
that from this selfsame tree there is drown a kind of fine 
flax, of which people make their garments, and with which 
in East India they prepare the cordage for their ships; and 
that this is true, Athanasius in the life of Antonius the Ere* 
mite confesseth, saying, ^^ That he received a garment made 
'^ thereof from the Eremite himself, which he brought widi 
" him out of this region.*" So therefore those trees,, which 
the East Indies so highly esteem and so much admire, (as 
indeed the earth yieldeth no plant comparable to this,) those 
trees, I say, are in this upper Babylon, or region of Eden, 
as common as any trees of the field. Stmt etiam, saith 
Strabo, passim per omnem regionem palmce sua sponte neLSr 
centea ; ^^ There are of palms over all the whole r^on, grow- 
<< ing of their own accord.*" Of this place Quintus Curtius 
maketh this report, EimAbus a parte l(Bva ArabiiB odorum 
JertiUtate nobUiSy regio campestris interest inter Tigrim et 
Euphratemjjacens tarn ubere etpingmi soloy ^ a pasiu re* 
peBi pecora dicantuTy ne saUetas perimai ; that is, *^ As you 
^^ travel on the left hand of Arabia, (famous for plaity of 
" sweet odours,) there lieth a champaign country placed be- 
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«^ tween Tigris aad Euphrttes, and so fruitful and &t a 
<* soil, that they are said to drive th^ cattle from pasture^ 
^^ lest they should perish by satiety.'" Bis in armo aretes 
Babylonii secant ; ^^ The Babylonians cut their com twice a 
^ year,^ saith Niger* And as countries generally are more 
fruitful to the southward than in the northern parts; so we 
may judge the excellency of this by that report which Strabo 
maketh of the south part of Armenia, which is the north 
bordw of Eden, or a part thereof; his words be these in 
the Latin, Teia enim hiBc regiojrugibus et arh&nbus abun- 
dai mansuetisy iiemque semper vireniibus ; ^^ This region 
^^ aboundeth with pleasant fruits, and trees always green :^ 
which iritnesseth a perpetual spring, not found elsewhere but 
in the Indies only, by reason of the sun^^s naghbourhood, 
the life and stirrer up of nature in a perpetual activity. In 
brief, so great is the fertility of the ground^ that the people 
are oonstraiiied twice to mow down their corn-fields, and a 
third time to eat them up with sheep; which husbandry the 
Spaniards wanting in the valley of Mexico, for the first 
forty years, could not make our kind of wheat bear seed, 
but it grew up as high as the trees, and was frtntless. Be- 
sides, those fields are altogether without weeds, saith <lPliny^ 
who addeth this singularity to that soil, that the second 
year the very stubble (or rather fdling down of the seeds 
again) yieldeth them a harvest of com without any further 
labour : his woids are these ; UbertoHs tani^B stmiy ui se* 
fusnti armo sponte restibHUsJiat seges. 

SECT. XIIL 

Of the river Pi$on, and the land of Havilah, 

AFTER the discovery of Eden, and the testimonies of 
the fertility theredf, it resteth to jMrove that Pison and 6e- 
ihoa are brandies of Tigris and Euphrates. For that the 
{knowledge and certainty of these two rivers should trou- 
bfe so many wise men, it b stms^ to me, seeing necessity 

4 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 18. c. 17. 
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itself (Tigris and Euphrates being known) findeth them 
out : for Euphrates, or Tigris, or both, be that river or ri- 
vers of Eden which water paradise, which river or rivers 
Moses witnesseth aficerward, divided into four heads, where- 
of the one is called Pison, the other Grehon, &c Could 
there be a stranger fancy in the world, than when we find 
both these, namely, Tigris and Euphrates, in Assyria and 
Mesopotamia, to seek the other two in India and Egypt, 
making the one Ganges and the other Nilus? Two rivers 
as far distant as any of fame known or discovered in the 
world : the scriptures making it so plain, that these rivers 
were divided into four branches ; and with the scriptures, 
nature, reason, and experience bearing witness. There is 
no error which hath not some slippery and bad foundation, 
or some appearance of probability resembling truth, which 
when men (who study to be singular) find out, (straining 
reason according to their fancies,) they then publish to the 
world matter of contention and jangling ; not doubting but 
in the variable deformity of men^s minds to find some par- 
takers or sectatcH^ the better by their help to nurse and 
cherish such weak babes as their own inventions have be- 
gotten. 

fiut this mistaking (and first for the river of Pison) seem^ 
eth to have grown out of the not distinguishing of that re- 
^on in India called Havilah, from Havilah which adjoin- 
eth to Babylonia, afterwards known by the name of Suaana. 
For Havilah upon Tigris took name from Havilah the son 
of Cush ; and Havilah in India, from Havilah the son of 
Joctan ; the one remembered by Moses in the description of 
paradise, the other where ' Moses setteth down the genera- 
tions of Noah and his sons after the flood. For the sons of 
Cush were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, and Raamah ; and the 
sons of Joctan were Ophir and Havilah, &c. of which latter, 
to wit, of Ophir and Havilah, the sons of Joctan, that island 
of Ophir, (whence ScJomon had gold,) and Havilah adjoin.^ 
ing, had thdr names. Now because Ganges is a great and 

* Gen. X. 7. 49. 
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a famous river of the East India, and Havilah a country of 
the same, and is situated upon Ganges; hence it came that 
Ganges is taken for * Pison, which river is said by Moses to 
water the land of Havilah. Or perhaps it was supposed 
that those four rivers named by Moses must of necesuty 
be four of the greatest in the world ; whence (suppoeing 
that Granges was the next great and famous river after Ti- 
gris and Euphrates) they chose out this river to make one 
of the four. And yet certainly there is another river, whom 
in these respects they should rather have chosen than Gan- 
ges ; tear the river Indus on this side India, for beauty, for 
nearness, and for ability, g^veth no way place to Ganges ; 
but exceedeth it in all. And how can any reasonable man 
conceive that Ganges can be one of the four heads ; seeing 
Indus Cometh between it and Tigris, and between Tigris 
and Indus is all that large empire of Persia, consisting of 
many kingdoms. And again ; farther towards the east, and 
beyond Indus, are all those ample dominions ci India intra 
Gangem which lie between those two proud rivers of Indus 
and Ganges, now called the kingdom of Mogor. So as if 
Indus be not accounted for any of the four, because it is re- 
moved from Tigris by all the breadth of Perma, then how 
much less Ganges, whkh falleth into the ocean, little less 
than fcHty d^rees to the eastward of Indus? Surely, who- 
soever readeth the story of Alexander shall find, that there 
is no river in Asia that can exceed Indus. For Hydaspis 
was of that breadth and depth, as Alexander thereon in 
great galleys transpcMrted himself and the greatest part o£ 
his army, and in filing down that branch of Indus found 
it so large and deep, and by reason thereof so great a Inllow, 
as it ^[idangered his whole fleet, which was ready to be 
swallowed up therein : Hydaspis, as aforesaid, being but 
one of many branches of Indus, comparable to it, and as 
great as it, having besides this the rivers of Coas, of Su- 
astus, Acesines, Adris, (otherwise Hirotis,) Hispalis, and Za- 
radus, all which make but one Indus, and by it are swal- 

* Gen. ii. 1 1. 
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lowed up with all thdr children atid companions, which be- 
ing all incorporated and made one stream, it crosseth athwart 
Asia, and then at Cambaia visiteth the ocean sea. 

But because Pison, which compasseth HaTilah, as also 
^ ^ GduHi, which watereth Cush, must somewhere be joined 
with the rest in one body, or at least be found to poceed 
out of the same country of Eden, out of which the other 
two heads do proceed, out of doubt they cannot, either the 
one or the other, be Ganges or Nilus : for Nilus riseth in 
the uttermost of the south, and runneth northward into the 
Mediterranean sea ; and the river Ganges riseth out of the 
mountain Imaus, or (as others will have it) Caucasus, which 
divides the northern Scythia from India, and runneth from 
north to south into the Indian ocean. And as for Perath 
and Hiddekel, (that is, Euphrates and Tigris,) the one of 
th^oEi is begotten in Armenia, near Georgiana or Iberia ; the 
Other not fSsu: off in the same Armenia, by the Gordisean 
mountains, so as Ganges, who only travelleth in her own In- 
dia, and Nilus through Ethiopia and Egypt, never saw the 
land of Eden, or joined themselves in one channel, dther 
with themselves or with either of the other; and therefore 
could not at any time from thence be separated or divided 
into four heads or branches, according to Moses. 

Therefore the river Pison, which enridieth Havilah, is 
the same which, by joining itself with Tigris, was therefore 
called Pisi -Tigris, or Piso-Tigris, of Pison and Tigris, which 
river watereth that Havilah, which Havilah the son of Cush 
gave name unto, and not Havilah of India, so called of Ha- 
vilah the son of Joctan, who inhabited with his brother 
Ophir in the east. And this Havilah of the Cushites hath 
also u gold, bdellium, and the onyx-stone. This bdellium 
is a tree, of the bigness of an olive, whereof Arabia hath 
great plenty, whidi jrieldeth a certain gum, sweet to smell 
to, but bitter in taste, called also bdellium. The Hebrews 
take the loaiktone for bdellium. Beroaldus affirmeth, that 
Bdela in Hebrew signifieth pearl ; so doth Eugubinus ; and 

* Gen. ii. 13. ■ Gen. ii. 12. 
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Jerome calls it Oleaster : be it what it will, a tree bearing 
gum or pearl, Havilah or Susiana hath plenty of both. 
Now thb country of Susiana or Havilah stretcheth itself to- 
wards the north, as fiir as the altars of Hercules, and from 
thence embraceth all the tract of land southward, as far as 
the Poraan gulf, on the east side thereof: from which east 
nde had the Shebans (which traded with the city of Tyre, 
according to Esekiel) their great plenty of gold, which 
Strabo also witnesseth, as was shewed bdSore. 

The ' Greeks had a concat that Piaon was Danubius ; 
the rabbins take it (or Nilus. Aben-Ezra, saith 7 Hopkins, 
out of rabbi Saadia, translateth Pison into Nilus : but Ni- 
his findeth the same impossibility that Ganges doth ; and 
Danubius hath the sea of Hellespont and all Asia the Less 
between it and Tigris. Now Pison, whidi runneth through 
Havilah or Susiana, doth to this day retain some sign of 
this name ; for where it and Tigris embrace each other un- 
der the city of Apamia, there do they agree oi a joint and 
compounded name, and are called IHso^Tigris. And it is 
strange unto me, that from so great antiquity there should 
be found remaining any resembling sound cd the first name : 
for Babylon itself, which dwelleth so near these rivers, is by 
some writers known by the name of Bandas, as, by 'Postel- 
lus, by Castaldus, of Baldach ; by Barius. of Bagdad ; and 
ci Boughedor, by ^Andrew Theuet ; and yet all those that 
have lately seen it call it Bagdet. To this river of Pison, 
^ Ptolemy indeed, with many others, ffve the name oi Ba- 
nlius or R^us, and Gehon they term Maharsares and 
Marsias, and Baarsares. So is Euj^irates, near the spring 
and fountain, by Strabo and <^ Pliny called Pixirates : by 
Junius, Puckperath, out of the Hebrew, that is, the profii- 
sion or coming forth of Euphrates: where it hreaketh 
through the mountain Taurus, it takes the name of OmyrsL. 
Plutarch calls it Medus and Zaranda; the Hdrews Parath, 
saith Ar. Montanus; Pagninus, Perath; Josephua, Pho- 

> Stcodi. * Theuet. Coanog. 
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rah ; Eusebius, Zozimus ; Ammianus, Chaljrmicus ; Gisti- 
lanus and Colinutius term it Cobar, which Ezekiel calleth 
Chebar ; but this is but a branch of Euphrates. The As- 
syrians know it by the name of Armalchar, or Nahor MaU 
cha ; but now commonly it is called Frat 

The same confusion of names hath Tigris; as, Diglito 
and Diglath, Seilax and SoUax of the Hebrews it was 
called Hiddekel; now of the inhabitants Te^l. 

But Mercer upon Genesis conceiveth rightly of these ri- 
vers : for Euphrates and Tigris, saith he, stream into four 
branches, two of which keep their ancient names, and the 
other two are called Pison and Gehon. The reason why 
these two rivers joined in one (below Apamia) lose their 
names, and are called Pisi -Tigris, and the memory of Eu- 
phrates extinguished, is, because the best part of Euphrates 
running through the channel of Gehon, sinketh into the 
lakes of Chaldea, not far from Ur, the city of Abraham, 
and fall not entirely into the Persian sea, as Tigris accom- 
panied with Pison doth. 

This error, that Pison was Ganges, was first broached by 
Josephus, (whose fields, though they be fertile, yet are they 
exceeding full of weeds,) and other men, (who take his au- 
thority to be sufficient in matter of description, whereupon 
depended no other important consequence,) were not curious 
in the examination thereof. For Epiphanius, Augustine, 
and Jerome, take this for current; whereof it followed, 
that as Pison was transported into the East India, to find 
out Havilah ; so was G^hon drawn into Africa, to compass 
Ethiopia. But if Havilah, whereof Mos^ speaketh in the 
descripticm of paradise, be found to be a r^on adjoining 
to Babylon on the one side, and Cush (which is falsely in- 
terpreted Ethiofna) fastened to it on the other side, we shall 
not need then to work wonders, that is, to impose upon men 
the transportation of rivers from one end of the world to 
the other, which (among other uses) were made to transport 
men. Now it was in the valley of Shinar, where Cush the 
son of Ham first sat down with his sons, Sheba, Havilah, 
Sabtah, Raamah, Nimrod, &c. and of Havilah, the son of 
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Cush, did that region take name, which Pison compasseth ; 
and the land (called Cush) which Gehon watereth, took 
name of Cush himself. For as the sons of Joctan, Ophir, 
and Havilah) seated themselves as i\ear together as they 
could in India, so did the sons of Cush in Shinar, or Baby- 
lonia, where Nimrod built Babel : for Havilah or Chavilah 
was first Cbusea of Cush ; then Chusa, Susa, and Susiana. 
From this Havilah unto the deserts of Sur did the Israel- 
ites and Amalekites possess all the interjacent countries; for 
^Soful smote the Amalekites Jrom Havilah to Sur: which 
Sur the Chaldean paraphrast converteth Hagra, and Hagra 
bordereth the Red sea ; but this was not meant from Sur 
upon the Red sea to Havilah in the East India; for Saul 
was no such traveller or conqueror, and therefore Havilah 
must be found nearer home, where the sons of Ismael inha- 
bited, and which country Saul wasted : for Amalek and the 
Amalekites possessed that neck of country between the Per- 
sian sea and the Red sea ; Havilah being the extreme of the 
one towards the east, and Sur of the other towards Egypt 
and the west, leaving that great body of Arabia Foelix to- 
wards the south ; and they spread themselves with the Mi- 
dianites and Edumeans from the east part, or back-side of 
the holy land, to the banks of Euphrates, comprising the 
best parts of Arabia Petrsea and Deserta. 

SECT. XIV. 

Of the river Gehon and the land of Cush : and of the ill translate 
ing of Ethiopia for Cush, 2 Chron. xxi. 16. 

NOW as Havilah in the East India drew Pison so far 
out of his way thither, so I say did Cush (being by the Se- 
venty translated Ethiopia) force Gehon into Africa. For 
Cudi being taken for Ethiopia by the Greeks, whom the 
Latins followed, Gehon consequently was esteemed for Ni- 
lus. But c Ethiopians are, as much, as black or burnt 
faces, whose proper country is called Thebaides, lying to 

«• 1 Sam. XV. 7. • Sec more of this point, c 7. §. 19. 
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the southward of all Egjrpt. And although there be many 
other re^ons of Ethiopians, and far south in Africa, yet 
those of Thebaides are those so often remembered in the 
Egyptian stories, and out of which naticm they had many 
times their kings <^ Egypt : all which Ethicqnans are very 
near, or else directly imder the equinoctial line, which is 
very far from that land inhabited by the Chusites ; who are 
neither black of colour, nor in any sort neighbouring toT'- 
rida zona. But this translation of the Septuagint Pererius 
doth qualify in this manner. There are, saith he, two 
Ethiopias, the east and the west: and this division he find- 
eth in Strabo, out of Homer. Now because there is no co- 
lour to make Chus Ethiopia in Africa, Pererius will make 
Cush and the land of the Chusites (which is Arabia Petrsea, 
and a part of Arabia the Happy, with the region of Midian) 
to be the east Ethiopia. 

Now if it be granted that Cush and the land of the Chus- 
ites be that tract from Sur to Havilah, according to the 
scriptures; ^HabUavii Ismael ab Havilah usque Sur^ qu€B 
respicit .^Igt/ptum introeuntibus Assyrios ; ^^ Ismael dwelt 
*^ from Havilah unto Sur, that is, towards Eg3rpt, as thou 
*^ goest towards Assyria :*" the same sufficeth to prove that 
Gehcm cannot be Nilus, but a river which watereth Cush, 
and not Ethiopia. But this place of scripture, Habikmt 
Ismaelf &c. hath this sense: ^^ Ismael dwelt from Havilah, 
** which is the way of Assyria, or the country bordering A»- 
^* syna; and Sur, which lieth towards Egypt :*" which is as 
much to say as, the s issues of Ismael, (whereof there were 
twelve princes,) whom Grod had promised to make a great 
people, inhabited all those r^ons between the border of 
Egypt and Assyria. And that they were (according to the 
word of God) so mcreased and multiplied, it well i^ypeored, 
when ^ Zerah the Chusite, which others call Tharantha, 
brought an army of ten hundred thousand against Asa king 
of Juda. Which army came not out of Ethiopia beyond 
I^ypt ; for that had been a strange progress for such a 

f Gen. XXV. 18. f Gen. xxr. 16. ^ 3 Chron. xiv. 9. 
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multitude as ten hundred thousand, having so mighty a 
king as the king of Egypt, between Palestina and Ethiopia. 
But these were the Chusites, Amalekites, Midianites, Is- 
maelites, and Arabians. For it is written, that after Asa 
(strengthened by God) had defeated this world of an army, 
he in following his victory took some of the cities of king 
Zerah round about, as Grerar. Now that Grerar is a city of 
the Ethiopians, it cannot be suspected : for these be the 
wcNrds of the scripture disproving it : i And Abraham de^ 
parted thence towardi the south country y and dwelt between 
Cadesh and Sur^ and sofoumed in Gerar. Now Sur is that 
part upon which Moses and the Israelites first set their feet 
after they passed the Red sea, where the ^ Amalekites in Re- 
phidim set on them, supposing that they had been weary, 
and unable to resbt Again, in the story c^ Isaac it is writ- 
ten, 1 Wherefore Isaac went to Abimelechj and the PhUis^ 
tines unto Gerar: and I am sure Abimelech and the Phi- 
listines were no Ethiopians. And, lastly, Moses himself, 
where he describeth the bounds of Canaan, hath these 
words : ™ Then the border of the Canaan^ wasjrom Sy- 
dony as thou comest to Gerar : for Sydon was the frontier 
of Canaan towards the north, and Gerar by Gazah towards 
the south. But indeed, howsoever Pererius doth with an 
honest excuse salve his translation of Chus for Ethiopia, yet 
it appeareth plainly, that the Septuagint and Josephus did 
altogether misunderstand this {dace. And first, for Homer'^s 
east and west Ethiopia, they are both found elsewhere. 
For Pliny, in his fifth book and eighth chapter, citeth Ho- 
mer for an author of these two Ethiopias. But the east 
Ethiopia is that which compasseth Nilus to the south of 
Egypt, and is the south border therec^; now a part of the 
emjNre of the Abyssines, under Prester John ; and the west 
EtUopia is that which joineth itself with the river Niger, 
which we call Senega and Gambra: for thereabouts are 
these .Ethiopians, called Perorsi, Daratites, with divers other 
names, which ^ Pliny numbereth. But all these are in 
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Africa, and beyond the deserts thereof, saith Pliny, out of 
Homer, Agrippa, and Julia; which regions indeed (I mean 
that of Niger, and that of Prester John, and the Trog^odites) 
lie due east and west But as fcM* Cush, and the r^on of 
the Ismaelites, &c they are extended directly north from 
that E#thiofna which is beyond Egypt. Now that Josephus 
was exceeding gross herein, it appeareth by that fiction 
which he hath of Moses when^ he served Pharaoh in the 
wars against the Ethiopians: for in that (to make Chus 
Ethiopia) he transporteth Midian by miracle over the Red 
sea, and beyond all Egypt, and setteth it in Ethiopia, as 
shall be shewed more at large in the chapter of the world^s 
plantation. Again, that Gehon was improperly translated 
Nilus, Pererius confesseth, and layeth it rather to the cor- 
ruption of the Greek copy, than otherwise. And whereas 
the Septuagint have converted this place of the preset Je- 
remy, ^ And whai hast thou now to do in Ihe wayqfEgypty 
to d/rink the wetter qfNUus f QfjAd Ubi vis in via JEgjfpti^ 
ut bibas aquam Gehon f To this saith Pererius, Prqfecto 
Hehraice Un non est vox Gehon sed Sichor^ qtue significat 
nigrum et turbidum ; <* Truly," saith Pererius, " the word 
<^ Gehon in this place is not found in the Hebrew, but Si- 
^^ chory which ngnifieth black and troubled water." 

Furthermore, this is a manifest and unanswerable argu- 
ment, that Chus was ill taken for Ethiopia. P Moses mar- 
ried the daughter of Jethro, prince and priest of Midian, 
whom both the Greek and Latin call a Midianite, and not 
qEthiojMssam, as (with Josephus) the Greneva ocmverts it, 
though it helps it a little with a mar^al note. Now it is 
without dispute that ^pporah was of the country of Mi- 
dian, which is that part of Arabia Petraea bordering the Red 
sea; for it is written m Exodus, that Moses ^fiedjrom Pha- 
raoh into ihe land qfMi^Aan^ and sat down by a weU, &c. ; 
and agam, ^ When Moses kept iJie sheep of Jethro hisjuther 
in law, priest qfJUidian, &c. : indeed these four nations are 

• Jer. U. i8. r £iod. ii. 15. 

p Exod. ii. 31. ill. I. • Exod. iii. i, 

1 Namb, zii. i. 
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every where mixed in the scriptures, because they dwdl con- 
fusedly with one another; to wit, the Midianites, the Is- 
maelitesy the Amalekites, and the Chusites, which were all 
in one general word Aralnans, and in the smptures some- 
times called by one of those names and sometimes by an- 
other, as in Gen. xxxvii. S6, 27, 28, that Joseph was sold to 
the Ismaelites; and again, ver. S6. it is written, that the Jfi- 
dianUes sold Jasq>h to Poiiphary PharaoKs steward. The 
Grenevians, in a marginal note, (to avmd this confounding of 
the nations,} say, that Moses wrote according to thdr opi- 
nion, who took the Midianites and Ismaelites to be all one. 
But Moses wrote not after any man'^s opinion, he wrote the 
truth, and these were all Arabians ; and so in this very place 
it a{^peareth-by their merchandise which they brought with 
them when they bought Joseph: for their < camels were 
laden with spicery, and balm, and myrrh, which are the 
trades of Arabia Foelix, fhnn whence chiefly, and fixHn the 
E^t India, all the world is served with myrrh and frankin- 
cense ; and their spices they received from the east side ci 
the Arabian gul^ as aforesaid. And in chap, xxxix. ver. 1. 
it is said that Potiphar bought Joseph qfihe Ismaelites, 
which the Chaldean paraphrast in the same place calleth 
Arabians. Now, to make this the more manifest, it is writ- 
ten, in Judges vi. 3. that when Israel had sown, tJien 
came up the Midianitesy and the JmalekiteSy and they qf 
the easty and came upon them : they of the east were Ara- 
bians of the Desert ; so as where before, in the buying of 
Joseph, the Midianites and the Ismaelites were confused, 
here the Midianites and Amalekites are made one nation. 
For in the prosecution of the story of Gideon, the " Midian- 
ites only are named, as comprcSiending both nations ; and 
these nations are all called ' Ismaelites, and neither Midi- 
anites nor Amalekites. As when Gidecm desired that 
every man would give him the golden ear^^ngs which they 
had taken after the victory against Zebah and Zalmunna, 
kings of Arabia, amountmg to seventeen hundred shekels of 
gold, it is written, » For they had golden ear-rings, because 
* Geo. xxxvii. 35. ** Judges vi. ' Judges viii. 24. 
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thejf were Ism(»elUes; and these IsmaeHtes were a great 
and valiant nation, and ever in action of war. YManus ejus 
contra omnesy et manus omnium contra eum ; ^* His hand,^ 
saith God of Ismael, <^ shall be against all men, and eveiy 
<^ man^s hand against him.^ Of these Ismaelites came the 
Mahometan Arabians, though some writers think Mahomet 
to be of the Schenitse. And these Ismaelites, whidi inhabit 
diiefly in Cedar and the deserts of Sur and Pharan, saith 
Josephus, use poison upon their arrows, as the Indians do. 
Towards the south-east are the Midianites, and Chusites : 
and beyond them, towards the deserts of Arabia, the Ama- 
lekites ; and all are one nation, and all Arabians. 

Lastly, the ill translation of Ethiopia for Chus, is, amongst 
other places, made most apparent in Chronicles, in these 
words: ' So the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spi-^ 
rUqf the Philistines and the Jrabians, which confine the 
Ethiopians; so Jerome reads it: the Greneva translation 
hath it, which were besides the Ethiopians. Now how far 
it is off between the Philistines and the Negroes, or Ethi- 
opians, every man that looketh in a map may judge. For 
the Philistines and Arabians do mix and join with the land 
of the Chusites, and are distant from Ethiopia about thirty- 
two or thirty-three degrees, and therefore not their next 
naghbours ; but all Eg3rpt and the deserts of Sur and Pha- 
ran are between them. So as this place of the second of 
Chronicles should have been translated in these words : So 
the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spirits of the Phi- 
listines and Arabia/nSy which confine and border upon the 
Chusites J who indeed are their next neighbours. ^ Nulla 
superest dubitatio, quvn Ethiopia in sacris Uteris sit Arabia 
propinqua ; " There remfuneth no doubt," saith Steuchius, 
<^ but Ethiopia in the scriptures is taken for that country 
** which joineth to Arabia.'' 

Now may we diink it is probable, or possible, that Moses 
could be ignorant of Nilus ? No ; he knew it, no living man 
so well, and therefore would never have named Gehon for 

y Gen. ZTi. 12. *2 Chron. 3ui. 16. * Steuch. Eugub. in Gen. ii. 
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Nilus, or Nilus for Gehon. Surely, if Moses had meant Ni- 
lus when he named Gehcm, he would have called the river 
(into which he was cast upon reeds, and preserved by Grod, 
working compasaon in the ^ daughter of Pharaoh) a river 
o€ Egypt, wherein he was bom and bred, and wrought so 
many miracles. Besides, the river of Nilus is often named 
in the scriptures, but never by the name of Grdion. And if 
Moses had told the Israelites that Nilus had been a river 
of paradise, they might justly have thought that he had de- 
rided them : for they had lived there all the days of their 
lives, and found no such paradise at all, nor any memory 
or speech thereof; except we diall believe the paradise of 
Heqperides, where, saith ^ Pliny, there was nothing found 
in his time but wild olives, instead of golden apples. But 
Nilus is twice called Sichor, once in ^ Isaiah and once in 
the pnq>het ^ Jeremy ; and yet in those places it is not said 
to be a river of Ethiopia, but of Egypt For in a word, 
the Israelites had never any communion or affairs with the 
Ethiopians, nor any intelligence or thule beyond Egypt 
to the south ; but the enemies which they had on the 
south and east parts were these nations of the Chusites, 
Philistines, Ismaelites, Amalekites, and Midianites; who be- 
ing often governed by many little kings, or reguUy were dis- 
tinguished in names, according to the fathers and heads of 
diose nations ; but in one general name were all Arabians. 
On the north side of Canaan, they were afflicted with the 
Ccelesyrians, with the Magogians, Tubalines, and others 
their adherents ; and, thirdly, within themselves, the nations 
which remained of the ancient Canaanites held the strong* 
est dties upon the sea-coast, as Tyre, Sidon, Aeon, Gaza, 
and many others : yea, J^iisalem itself was withheld from 
Israel (from the days of Moses even unto the time of David) 
by the Jeburites. 

That which now remaineth of most difficulty is, that it 
doth not appear that any part of Gehon wat^edi that part 
of Arabia the Stony, which the Chusites inhabited in the 

^ Exod. ii. « Plin. lib. 5. c. i. << Isaiah xxUi. 3- * Jer. ii. iS. 
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times of the kings of Israel : and in this desert it was, that 
Matt.Beroaldus lost himself in seeking out paradise: for he 
was driven (to my understanding) to create two rivers, and 
call them Grehon and Pison ; to the end that the one might 
water Chus, and the other Havilah, for I find none such in 
rerum niUura as he hath described: by which rivers he also 
includeth within paradise even Arabia the Desert. 

And as he well proved that Pison was not Ganges, nor 
Grehon Nilus ; so where to find them elsewhere, it seemeth 
he knew not. Certainly this river of Gehon, which he mak- 
eth to faU into the Mediterranean at Gaza, and whose 
springs he findeth far east in Arabia, is but imaginary : for 
the current by Graza is but a small stream, rising between it 
and the Red sea, whose head from Gaza itself is little more 
than twenty English miles, as shall appear hereafter. But, 
questionless, heoce it comes that many were mistaken. They 
all considered of the habitations of the Chusites as they 
were planted when the state of Israel stood, and when it 
flourished, being then their near neighbours, and never look- 
ed back to the first seats and plantation of Chus. For af- 
ter the flood, Chus and his children never rested till they 
found the valley of Shinar, in which and near which him- 
self with his sons first inhabited. Havilah took the river- 
^de of Tigris chiefly on the east, which after his own name 
he called Havilah, now Susiana : Raamah and Sheba fur- 
ther down the river, in the entrance of Arabia Foelix. Nim- 
rod seated himself in the best of the valley, where he built 
Babel, whereof that region had afterwards the name of Ba- 
bylonia. Chus himself and his brother M izraim first kept 
upon Grehon, which falleth into the lakes of Chaldea, and in 
process of time, and as their people increased, they drew 
themselves more westerly towards the Red or Arabian sea : 
from whence Mizraim passed over into Egypt, in which tract 
the Chusites remained for many years after. Now because 
there could be no such river found in Arabia the Stony, 
which they might entitle Grehon, they translated Chus Ethi- 
opia, and Gehon Nilus. And if we do examine this mis- 
taking by example, we shall the better perceive it as it was. 
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For let us suppose that Brute, or whosoever else that first 
peopled this island, had arrived upon the river Thames^ and 
calling the island after his name Britannia, it might be said 
that Thames or Tems was a river that watered Britannia : 
and when afterwards, in process of time, the same Brute had 
also discovered and conquered Scotland, which he abo en- 
titled by the same name of Britannia, after-ages might con- 
clude that Scotland was no part thereof, because the river 
Tems is not found therein. Or let us suppose that Europa, 
the daughter of the king of Tjrre in Phoenicia, gave the 
name to Europe, according to Herodotus, lib. 1. and 4, and 
that the first discoverers thereof arrived in the mouth of 
some river in Thrace, which then watered as much of Eu- 
rc^ as he first discovered ; shall we in like sort resolve, that 
France, Spain, and Italy, &c. are no part of Europe, be- 
cause that river is not found in them, or any of them P In 
like manner was it said by Moses, in his description of Gre- 
hon, that it watered the whole land of Chus ; but not the 
whole land which the Chusites should or might in future 
time conquer, people, and inhabit, seeing in after-ages they 
became lords of many nations, and they might, perchance, 
have been masters, in time, (as the Saracens which came of 
them were,) of a great part of the world. For though the 
Babylonian empire, which took banning in Nimrod the son 
of Chus, conasted at the first but of four cities, to wit. Ba- 
bel, Erech, Acad, and Chahie, yet we find, that his success- 
ors within a few years after commanded all the whole world 
in effect: and the fame of Babel consumed the memory of 
Chusea. For of this tower of canfimon did all that land 
take the name of Babylonia : and the greatness of that em- 
pire, founded by Nimrod a younger son, obscured the name 
and nation of his father Cush in those parts, until they crept 
further off, and in places not yet entitled, and further from 
the Babylonian empire, where the Chusites retained their 
names, which also they fastened to the soil and territory by 
themselves afterwards inhabited and held. And we may 
not think that Chus, or any of his, could in haste creep 
through those desert regions, which the length of 180 years 
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after the flood had, as it were, fortified with thickets, and 
permitted every bush and brier, reed and tree, to jmn 
themsdyes, as it were, into one main body and forest For 
if we look with judgment and reason into the world'^s plan- 
tation, we shall find that every family seated themsdves as 
near together as possibly they could ; and though necessity 
ei^orced them, after they grew full of people, to spread 
themselves, and creep out of Shinar or Babylonia, yet did 
they it with this advice, as that they might at all times re- 
sort, and succour one another by river, the fields being 
then (without all doubt) impassable, So Nimrod, who out 
of wit and strength usurped dominion over the rest, sat 
down in the very confiuence of all those rivers which wa- 
tered paradise: frar thither it was to which the greatest 
tro<^ of Noah^s children repaired; and from the same 
place whence mankind had his beginning, from thence had 
' they again their increase. The first father of men, Adam, 
had therein his former habitation. The second father of 
mankind, Noah, began from th«ice his dispersion. 

Now. as Nimrod the youngest, yet strongest, made his 
choice of Babel, as aforesaid, which both Tigris and Eu- 
phrates cleansed and enriched ; so did Havilah place himself 
upon Piso-Tigris; Raamah and his son Sheba further down 
upon the same river, on the sea-coast of Arabia; Chus 
himself upon Grehcm, the fairest branch of Euphrates. And 
when they began to spread themselves further ofi^, yet they 
always fastened themselves to the rivers^ sides : for Nineveh, 
Charran, Reseph, Canneh, Ur in Chaldea, and the other 
first peopled cities, were all founded upon these navigable 
rivers, or thdr branches, by whidi the one might give suc- 
cour and assistance to the other, as is already often remem- 
bered. 

SECT. XV. 

\ ' A conclusion ky way of repetition of some things spoken of before. 

BUT now to ccmelude this dispute, it appeareth to me 
by the testimonies of the scriptures, that paradise was a 
place created by Grod, and a part of this our earth and ha- 
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bitable world, seated in the lower part of the ir^on of 
Eden, afterwards called Aram Fluvioruni, or M escqxKamia, 
which taketh into it also a portion of Shinar and Armenia: 
this rqpon standing in the mo^t excellent temper of all 
others, to wit, thirty-five degrees from the equinoctial, and 
fifty-five from the north pole : in which climate the most 
excellent wines, fruits, oil, grain of all sorts, are to this day 
found in abundance. And there is nothing that better 
proveth the excellency of this said soil and temper, than 
the abundant growing of the palm-trees without the care 
and labour of man. For wherein soever the earth, nature, 
and the sun, can most vaunt that they have excelled, yet 
shall this plant be the greatest wonder of all their works : 
this tree alone giveth unto man whatsoever his life beggeth 
at nature^s hand. And though it may be said that these 
trees are found both in the East and West Indies, which 
countries are also blessed with a perpetual spring and sum- 
mer ; yet lay down by those pleasures and benefits the fear- 
ful and dangerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible 
and frequent earthquakes, the dangerous diseases, the mul- 
titude of venomous beasts and worms, with other inconve^ 
niences, and then there will be found no comparison between 
the one and the other. 

What other excellences this garden of paradise had, be- 
fore God (for man^s ingratitude and cruelty) cursed the 
earth, we cannot judge ; but I may safely think that by 
how much Adam exceeded all living men in perfection, by 
bong the immediate workmanship of God, by so much did 
that chosen and particular garden exceed all parts of the 
universal world in which Grod had planted, that is, made 
to grow, the trees of life, of knowledge; plants only 
proper, and becoming the paradise and garden of so great a 
lord. 

The sum of all this is, that whereas the eyes of men in 
this scripture have been dim-sighted, (some of them finding 
paradise beyond our known world ; some, above the middle 
region of the air; some, elevated near the moon ; others, as 
far south as the line, or as far north as the pole, &c.) I 
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hope that the reader will be sufficiently satisfied that these 
were but like oaatles in the air, and in men^s fancies vainly 
imagined. For it was eastward in Eden, saith Moses, 
eastward, in respect of Judea, that Grod planted this garden ; 
which Eden we find in the prophets where it was, and 
whereof the name (in some part) remaineth to this day. A 
river went out of Eden to water this garden, and from 
thence divided itself into four branches ; and we find that 
both Tigris and Euphrates swimming through Eden do 
jcin in one, and afterward taking ways apart, do water Chus 
and Havilah, according to Moses : the true seats of Chus 
and hb sons then being in the valley of Shinar, in which Nim- 
rod built Babel. That Pison was Granges^ the scripture, rea- 
son, and experience teach the contrary : for that whidi was 
never joined cannot be divided. Ganges, which inhabiteth 
India, cannot be a branch of the rivers of Eden; that Grehon 
was Nilus, the same distance maketh the same impossibility, 
and this river is a greater stranger to Tigris and Euphrates 
than Ganges is : for although there are between Tigris and 
Ganges above four thousand miles, yet they both rise in 
the same quarter of the world; but Nilus is begotten in the 
mountains of the moon, almost as far off as the Cape of 
Grood Hope, and falleth into the Mediterranean sea : and 
Euphrates distilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, and 
falleth into the gulf of Persia : the one riseth in the south, 
and travelleth north; the other riseth in the north, and 
runneth south, threescore and three degrees the one from 
the other. In this leaf following, I have added a choro- 
graphical description of this terrestrial paradise, that the 
reader^may thereby the better conceive the preceding dis- 
course : and this is the reward I look for, that my labours 
may but receive an allowance suspended, until such time 
as this description of mine be reproved by a better. 
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CHAP. IV. 
QTMe two chi^ trees in the garden qfparadiee. 

SECT. I. 

That the tree of Itfe woe a material tree ; and m what tenee it is 
to be taken^ that man by his eati$ig the forbidden JtuU is made 
subject to death, 

t OR eadttg the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge 
was Addm driven out of paradise, in eaiiittm vitc^ temporo- 
USi ^ into the banishment of temped life,^ saith Bedfl. 
That these treen of life and knowledge were material treed,! 
(though figures of the law and of the gospel,) it is not; 
doubted by the most religious and learned writers; al-^' 
though the wits of men, which are Ho volatile as nothing 
can fix them, and so slippery aiA nothing can fasten them, 
have in this also delivered to the world an imaginary doe- 
trine. 

The tree of life, say the Hebrews, hath a pltmil construc- 
tion, and is to be understood, Ugnnm vitarum, ^^ the tree 
** of lives,** because the fruit thereof had a property to pre- 
serve both the growing, senritive, and rational Efe of tnan ; 
and not only (but for ^ Adams's transgression) had prolonged 
his own ds^s, but also given a dureful continuanoe to dll 
posterity ; and that, so long as a body compounded of ele- 
ments could last. 

And dthongh it is hard to think that flesh Und Uodd 
could be immortal, but that it must once perish and rot 
by the tmchanged law of Grpd imposed on his creatures ; 
man, notwithstanding, should have enjoyed thereby a long", 
healthful, and ungrieved life : after which (acconfing to the 
opinion est most divines) he should have been translated as 
Enoch was. And as before the flood, the days of men had 
lite long measuK! of eight hundred or nine hundred years ; 
and soon after the flood, of two hundred years and upwards, 
even to five hundred : so if Adam had not disobeyed God^s 

'Bart.8ept. 1. 1, i. 174. 
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first and easy commandment, the lives of men on earth might 
have continued double, treble, or quadruple to any of the 
longest times of the first age, as many learned men have ccmi- 
ceived. Chrysostom, Rupertus, Tostatus, and others were 
of belief, that (but for Adam'^s fall and transgression) Adam 
and his posterity had been immortal. But such is the in- 
finite wisdom of Grod, as he foresaw that the earth could not 
have contained mankind ; or else, that millions of souls 
must have been ungenerated, and have had no bdng, if the 
first number, wherewith the earth was replenished, had 
abode thereon for ever : and therefore that of Chrysostom 
must be understood of immortality of bodies, which should 
have been translated and glorified. 

But of what kind or species this tree of life was, no man 
! hath taken on him to teach : in which respect many have con- 
ceived, that the same was not material, but a mere allegory, 
taking their strength out of Solomon, where wisdom is 
compared to the tree of life; and from other places, where 
also Christ is called the tree of life, and out of the Apoca- 
lypsis, ^I will give to him that overcometh to eaiqf the tree 
qfUfey which is in the parage of God. But to this place 
St. Augustine^s answer may suffice, which is, That the one 
doth not exclude the other, but that, as there was a ter- 
restrial paradise^ so there was a celestial. For although 
Agar and Sara were figures of the Old and New Testament, 
yet to think that they were not women, and the maid and 
wife of Abraham, were mere foolishness. And so in this 
place the sense of the scripture is manifest. For God 
brought out of the earth every tree fair to sight, and sweet 
to taste; the tree also of li/e in the midst of the garden : 
which sheweth, that among the trees which the earth by 
God^s commandment produced, the tree of life was one, and 
that the fruit thereof was also to be eaten. The report of 
this tree was also brought to the ancient poets : for as from 
the indigested matter or chaos, Hesiodus, Homer, Ovid, 
and others, steal the invention of the created world; so 

« Apocal. ii. 7. 
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from the garden of paradise, they took the platform of the 
ordiard of Aldnous, and another of the Hesperides; and 
from the tree of life thdr nectar and ambrosia ; for neciar^ 
according to Suidas, agnifieth making yairngj and ambro- 
na, immortality; and therefore said to be the meat and 
drink of the gods. 

SRCT. II. 

Cf Becanus*s opimon^ that the tree of knowledge teas iicus Indica. 

NOW for the tree of knowledge of good and evil, some 
men have presumed further, especially Groropius Becanus, 
who giveth himself the honour to have found out the kind 
of this tree, which none of the writers of former times could 
ever guess at, whereat Groropius much marvelleth. But as 
he had an inventive brain, so there never Uved any man 
that believed better thereof, and of himself. Surely how- 
soever his opnion may be valued, yet he usurpeth the 
praise due to others, at least if the invention be at that price 
at which he setteth it. For Moses Bar-Cephas fastened on 
this conjecture above six hundred years before Becanus was 
bopi : and Bar-Cephas himself referreth the invention to an 
antiquity more remote, citing for his author Philoxenus 
Maburgensis, and others, whose very words Groropius useth, 
both concerning the tree and the reasons wherewith he 
would induce other men to that belief. For Moses Bar-Ce- 
phas, in his Treatise of Paradise, (the first part, and foL 48.) 
saith, that the tree of knowledge vfasjicus Indica^ the In- 
dian fig-tree, of which the greatest plenty, saith Becanus, 
are found upon the banks of Acednes^ one of the rivers 
which falleth into Indus, where Alexander built his fleet of 
galleys in, or near the kingdom of Poms. 

This tree beareth a fruit 6f the bigness of a great pea, or, 
as ** Pliny reporteth, somewhat bigger, and that it is a tree 
se semper serens^ " always planting itself T' that it spread- 
eth itself so far abroad, as that a troop of horsemen may 
hide themselves under it. ' Strabo saith, that it hath 

•» PliD.l. II. c. 5. <Llb. I.e. t. 
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branches biding downwarda, and kavea no lees than « 
shield. Aristobulus affirmeth, that fifty horsanen may 
shadow themsdves under one of these trees. Onesicritus 
raiseth this number to .four* huwhred. This tree^ saath 
Theophrastus, exceedeth all other in bignesa« whioh also 
Pliny and Onencritus confirm ; to the trunk of which these 
authors ^ve such a magnitude as I shame to repeat But 
it may be, they all speak by an ill-understood report. For 
this Indian fig-tree is not so rare a plant as Becanus con- 
caveth, who, because he found it no where else, would 
peeds draw the garden of paradise to the tree, and set it by 
the river Aceanes. But many parts of the world have 
them, and I mysdf have seen twenty thousand of them ia 
one valley, not far from Paria in Amaica. They grow in 
moist grounds, and in thie manner. Aftar they are first 
shot up some twenty or thirty foot in l^^gth, (some more, 
some less, according to the soil,) they spread a very large 
tapy having no bough nor twig in the trunk or stem : for 
from the utmost end of the head-branches there issuelh out 
a gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord or 
sinew, and within a few months reacheth the ground, 
which it no sooner toucheth but it taketh root; and then, 
being filled both from the toip boughs and from his own 
proper root, this cord maketh itself a tree exceecihng hasdly. 
From the utmost bought of these young trees there £ei11 
again the like cords^ which in one year and less (in that 
world of a perpetual spring) become also trees of the big- 
ness of the nether part of a lance^ and as straight as art or 
nature can make any things casting such a shade, and mak- 
ing such a kind of grove, as no other tree in the world can 
do. Now one of these trees considered, with all' his young 
ones, i^ay indeed shroud four hundred or four thousand 
horsemen, if they please; for they cover whc^ valleys of 
ground where these trees grow near the seabank, as they do 
by thousands in the inner part of Trinidado. The cords 
which fall down over the banks into the sea, shooting al- 
ways downward to find root under water, are in those seas 
of the Indies, where oysters breed, entangled in their beds. 
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so as by pulling up one of these cords out of the sea, I have 
seen five hundred oysters hanging in a heap thereon; 
whereof the report can^, that oysters grew on trees in In- 
dia. But that they bear any such huge leaves, or any such 
delicate firuit, I could never find, and yet I have travelled 
a dozen miles together under them. But to return to Go- 
ropius Becanus. This tree, saith he, was good for meat 
and pleasing to the sight, as the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil is described to be. 

Secondly, this tree having so huge a trunk, (as th^ 
former authors report, and Becanus believeth,) it was in this 
tree that Adam and Eve hid themselves from the presence 
of God; for no other tree, saith he, could contain them. 
But first tt is oertiun, that this tree hath no extraordinary 
magnitude, as touching the trunk or stem ; for among ten 
thousand of them it is hard to find any one bigger than the 
rest ; and these are all of a mean »2e. Secondly, the words 
of Moses, translated in medio ligni, are by all the inter- 
preters understood in the plural number, that is, *< in the 
*< midst of the trees.^ But his third argument (or rather 
the argument of Moses BarXephas^ word for word) is, 
that when ^Adam and Eve found themselves naked, they 
made them breeches of fig-leaves ; whidi fM'Oveth, indeed, 
that either the tree itself was a fig-tree, or that a fig-tree 
grew near it: because Adam being possessed with ^ame, 
did not run up and down the garden to seek out leaves to 
cover him, but found them in the place itself; and these 
leaves of all others were most commodious, by reason of their 
largeness, which Pliny avoweth in these words; ^Latitudo 
JbUorvm peU(B effigiem JtmizonicB hcibet: " The breadth of 
^< the lewes hath the shape of an Amassonian shleM :^ which 
also Theophrast oonflrmeth : the form of whidi tai^et Vir- 
gil touches; 

■" DucU Amazonidum lunatis agnma peUU 
PentheiUeaJutefu. 

^Gen. iH. 7. >n. 1. is. c.5. " Virg. ^m 1. 490. 
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Tbe Amazon with crescent-formed shield 

Penthesilea leads into the field. 
Here Becanus de^reth to be believed, or rather threaten* 
eth us all that read him, to ^ve credit to this his borrowed 
discovery, using this confident (or rather choleric) speech. 
Quis erit tarn impudenter obstinatttSj si tuBc a nobis dejicu 
hoc ex aniiquis scripioribus cum Mosis narraiione compa^ 
rety tU audecU dicere aUam arborem inveniri posse^ quoe ctim^ 
iOa magis quadret; " Who will be so impudently obsti- 
** nate, if he compare these things, which we have reported 
" of this fig-tree, and out of ancient writers delivered, with the 
<< narration of Moses, as to dare to avow that any other tree 
** can be found, which doth more properly answer or agree 
*< therewith.'" But for myself, because I neither find this 
tree sorting in body, in largeness of leaves, nor in fruit to 
this report, I rather incline to the opinion of Philo ; that 
the earth never brought forth any of these trees neither be- 
fore nor after : but I leave every man to his own belief, for 
the matter is of no great weight as touching his kind ; only 
thereby, and by the easy commandment by God given to 
Adam, to forbear to'feed thereon, it pleased Grod to make 
trial of his obedience : ^ProMbita, non propter aliudy quam 
ad commendandum purcB ac simpUcis obedientics bonum; 
<< Being forbidden, not for any odier respect, than thereby 
^ to commend the goodness of pure and simple obedience.'^ 

SECT. III. 

Of Becanw's not unwitty cdlegorizmg of the story of his ficus 
Indies. 

BUT in this I must do Becanus right, that he hath very 
wittily allegorized this tree, allowing his supposition of the 
tree itself to be true. The effects whereof, because his dis- 
courses are exceeding ample, I have gathered in these few 
words. As this tree, saith he, so did man grow straight and 

" August, dc Civit Dei, 1. 13. c. 20. 
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upright towards God, until such time as he had trans- 
gressed and broken the commandment of his Creator ; and 
then^ like unto the boughs of this tree, he began to bend 
downward, and stooped toward the earth, which all the rest 
of Adam's posterity after him have done, rooting themselves 
therein, and fastening themselves to this corrupt world. 
The exceeding umbrageousness of this tree he compareth to 
the dark and shadowed life of man, through which the sun 
of justice being not able to pierce, we have all remained in 
the shadow of death, till it pleased Christ to climb the tree 
of the cross for our enlightening and redemption. The lit- 
tle fruit which it beareth, and which is hard to find among 
so many large leaves, may be compared, stuth he, to the 
little virtue and unperceived knowledge among so large va- 
nities, which obscure and shadow it over. And as this 
fruit is exceeding sweet and delicate to the taste and pa- 
late, so are the delights and pleasures of the world most 
plea^ng while they dure. But as all those things which 
are most mellifluous are soonest changed into choler and 
bitterness ; so are our vanities and pleasures converted into 
the bitterest sorrows and repentances. That the leaves are 
so exceeding large, the fruit (for such leaves) exceeding 
little, in this, by comparison, we behold, saith he, the many 
cares and great labours of worldly men, their solicitude, 
their outward shows and public ostentation, their apparent 
pride and large vanities ; and if we seek for the fruit, which 
ought to be their virtuous and pious actions, we find it of 
the bigness of the smallest pea ; glory, to all the world ap- 
parent ; gooclness, to aU the world invi^ble. And further- 
more, as the leaves, body, and boughs of this tree, by so 
much exceed all other plants, as the greatest men of power 
and worldly ability surpass the meanest; so is the little 
fruit of such men and such trees rather fitting and becom- 
ing the unworthiest shrub and humblest brier, or the poor- 
est and basest man, than such a flourishing stateliness and 
magnitude. Lastly, whereas Adam, after he had disobeyed 
God, and beheld his own nakedness and shame, sought for 
Jeaves to cover himself withal, this may serve to put us in 

k4 
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mind of his and our sins, as often as we put on our gar* 
ments to cover and adorn our rotten and mcnrtal bodies ; to 
pamper and maintain which we use so many uncharitable 
and cruel practices in this world. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the na9H0qf the tr^ gf knowledge qfgood and evU^ with some 

other note9 Umehmg the story of Adam's sm. 

^OVfj as touching the sense <^ this tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and what operation the fhiit thereof had, 
and as touching the property of the tree itself, Moses Bar- 
Cephas, an ancient Syrian doctor, (translated by Maaus,) 
giveth this judgment; that the fruit of this tree had no such 
virtue or quality, as that by the tasting thereof there was 
any such knowledge created in Adam, as if he had been 
ignorant before ; but as Junius also noteth. Arbor scientuB 
boni et mali ; id eety eaperientiet boni et nudi ab evetUu; 
^ The tree ci knowledge of good and evil; that is, the expe* 
^< rienoe of good and evil by the event.^ For thus much 
we may conceive, that Adam being made (according to the 
Helnrew phrase) by the workmanship of 6od''s own hand, 
in greatar perfection than ever any man was produced by 
generation, bdng, as it were, the created plant, out of 
whose seed all men living have grown up ; and having re^ 
ceived immcntality from the breath or Spirit <^ God, he 
could not (for these respects) be ignorant, that the diso- 
beying of Qodi's commandment was the fearfiillest evil, and 
the observation of his precepts the ha{^iest good. But as 
men in p&fect health do, notwithstanding, conceive that 
flockness is grievous, and yet in no such degree of torment, 
as by the sufibring and experience in themselves they afteiw 
wards witness : so was it with Admn, who could not be igw 
ncmmt of the punishments due to neglect and disobedience ; 
and yet fdt by the prodT thereof in himself another terror 
than he had forethought or could image. For looking into 
the glass of his own guil^ soul, he bdield therein the hor- 
ror of Gkxl^s judgments, so as he then knew, he feelingly 
knew, and had trial of the late good, which eould not be 
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prized, and of the new purchased evil, which could not be 
expressed. . He then saw himself naked both in body and 
mmd ; that is, deprived of Grod''8 grace and former feUdty : 
and therefore was this tree called the tree of knowledge, 
and not because the firuit thereof had any such operation 
by any self-quality or effect; for the same phrase is used 
in many places of the scriptures, and names are given to 
signs and sacraments, as to acts performed and things 
done. In such sort as this tree was called the tree ctf know- 
ledge^ because of the event, as is aforesaid, so was the well 
of '^ contention therefore called PEsek, and the well of hatred 
<lSitnath, because the herdsmen of Isaac and Grerar con- 
tended for them ; and the heap of stones, called the ^hsap 
qfmtM»9y between Jacob and Laban, not that the stones 
bare witness, but for a memory of the covenant. So Jacob 
called the house of God *Bethel; and ^Hagar, the well in 
the desert, vivenHs et videniit. 

But Adam b^ng both betrayed and mastered by his af- 
fections, ambitious of a further knowledge dian he had per- ' 
ceived in himself, and looking but slightly (as all his issues 
ck>) into the miseries and sorrows incident, and greatly af- 
fecting the supposed glory which he might obtain by tast- 
ing the fruit forbidden, he was transported and blown for- 
ward by the gentle wind of pleasing persuasions unawares; 
his progresaon being strengthened by the subtile «rgumaits 
of Satan, who laboured to pcnson mankind in the very root, 
which he moistened with the liquor of the same ambition 
by which himself perished for ever. 

"But what means did the Devil find out, or what bstru- 
ments ^ his own subtilty present him) as fittest and aptest 
to work this mischief by? Even the unquiet vanity of the; 
woman; so as by Adam^s hearkening to the vcnce of his 1 
wife, contrary to the express commandment of the living I 
God, mankind by that her incantation became the subject/ 



• Numb. ax. 13, » Gm. xxrfii. 19. 

p GfD. »▼!. ao. ' Ckii. zH. 14. 
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' Gen. zni. 48. 
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^ of labour, sorrow, and death : the woman being given to 
I man for a comforter and companion, but not for a coun- 
I sellor. "^BtU because thou hast obeyed the voice of thy w^e^ 
&c. saith Grod himself, cursed is the earth Jbr thy sake^ in 
sorrow shalt thou ea4 of it all thy life. It is also to be 
noted by whom the woman was tempted ; even by the 
most ugly and unwortliy of aU beasts, into whom the Devil 
Altered and persuaded. 

Secondly, what was the motive of her disobedience : even 
a deore to know what was most unfitting her knowledge, an 
affection which hath ever since rexbmned in all the posterity 
of her sex. Thirdly, what was it that moved the man to 
: yield to her persuasions ? Even the same cause which hath 
I moved all men since to the like consent, namely, an unwil- 
I lingness to grieve her and make her sad, lest she should 
pine, and be overcome with sorrow. But if Adam in the 
state of perfection, and Solomon the son of David, God'^s 
chosen sa-vant, and himself a man endued with the great- 
est wisdcNn, did both of them disobey their Creator, by 
the persuasion and for the love they bare to a woman, it is 
not so wonderful as lamentable, that other men in succeed- 
ing ages have been allured to so many inconvenient and 
wicked practices by the persuasions of their wives, or other 
beloved darlings, who cover over and shadow many mali- 
dous purposes with a counterfeit passion of dissimulate sor* 
row and unquietness. 



CHAP. V. 

Of divers memorable things between the Jail of Adam and 

the flood of Noah. 

SECT. I. 

Of the cause and the revenge of Cam's sm; and of his going out 
from ijod, 

JL HE same pride and ambition ^ich began in angels, and 
afterwards possessed Adam, Cain also inherited : for Cain 
» Gen. iii. 17, 
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(envious of the acceptation of his brother^s prayer and sa^ 
ciiflce) slew him, making himself the first manslayer, and 
his brother the first martyr : the revenge of which unnatu- 
ral murder although it pleased God to mitigate, when Cain 
cried out that his punishment was greater than he could 
bear. For the same ofience chiefly (wherewith the sons of 
Adam, as it were, urged and provoked Gknl) he destroyed 
all mankind, but Noah and his family : for it is written, 
^The earth also wets corrupt be/ore God: of which in the 
same place Moses giveth a reason ; for, saith he, the earth 
was ^filled with crueUy : and anon, after God himself made 
the cause known unto Noah, saying. An end of aU flesh is 
come before me^ Jbr the earth is flUed with crudty through 
ihemy and behold^ I wiB destroy them with the earthy or 
from the earth : nather was this cruelty meant to have been 
in taking away the lives of men only, but in all sorts of in- 
justice and oppresfflon. After this murder of Abel, 7 Cain 
went out from the presence qf the Lord^ and dwelt in the 
land ofNody towards the east side ofEden: in which words, 
the going out of Cain from the presence of the Lord, is not | 
to be understood after the literal sense, Grod being wholly 
in all parts of the world. ' Totus in codo est, totus in terra^ 
non aUemis temporibus^ sed utrumque simul; ^^ 6od,^ 
saith St Augustine, ^' is wholly in heaven, and wholly in 
^ earth, and not by interchanged times, but all at once :^ 
and that this is true, David witnesseth. ^Ifl be in heaven^ 
saith David, thou art there; if in heU^ thou art there also: 
but what is meant thereby ? ^Ea?iii a Jade Dei^ saith Chrys- \ 
ostom, << Cain went out from the presence of the Lord;^ that 
is, he was left of Gkxl, disfavoured and bereaved of his pro- ^ 
tection. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Cam's dweUmg in the land of Nod ; and of his city Enoch. 
THIS word Nod, or Naid, ^St. Jerome and many others 
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understand to signify wandering, or uncertain habitation : 
▼exation or agitation, saith Junius: but the Seventy con- 
vert it otherwise, and take Nod for the proper name of a 
country, and so doth <^ Josephus. But it seemeth to me 
that Cain was rather a vagabond or wanderer in his cogi- 
tations than any thing else, and that his thoughts and ccm- 
scienoe had no quiet or rest, in regard of the murder com- 
mitted, justly fearing (by his own words) the like violence : 
^4md whotoever Jindeth me^ saith Cain, ahaU day mei, Now 
that Nod, or Naid, was a r^ion wherein Cain inhalMted, 
^ iq)peareth by the wc^jdweU^ for dwelling ognifieth an 
^ abiding : and we call those people wanderers and vagabonds 
2^ that have no dwellingplacej And to make this dwelling 
and abiding more manifest, ^ Moses teacheth in what part 
of the earth this his habitation was, which he affirmeth to- 
wards the east side of £den. Secondly, it is said by Mo- 
ses, that after Cain departed from the presence or favour of 
Grod he built a city, and called it by the name of his first- 
bom, Enoch ; which sheweth that he feared to wander, and 
rather sought to fortify himself agamst revenge. Cyrillus 
saith, that Cain and Abel were figures of Christ and ol the 
Jews; and that as Cain, after that he had slain Abel uur 
justly, had thenceforth no certain abiding in the world ; so 
the Jews, after they had crucified the Son oi God, became 
runagates : and it is true, that the Jews had never sinc^ 
any certain estate, commonweal, or prince of th^ own upcm 
the earth. Now this land of Nod Junius taketh to be in 
Arabia Deserta, a region of Nomades ; but Arabia the De- 
sert is not eastward, or on the east part of Eden, ndther are 
these Nomades any particular people <n^ nation. For all 
these, in what part of the world soever, which in old time 
lived by pastorage, and fed (as we call it in Ireland) upon 
white-meat, without tilling of the ground, are called by the 
Greeks nomadeSf and by the Latins pastorea vagi, as the 
nwtbem Tartariana, the Cretulians, and Numidiaas in 
Africa, the ancient Britons, and the northern Irish : yea, such 

* floeepb. 1. 1, c ^. • Gen. iv. 14. ''Gen. it. 169 17. 
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were the inhabitants of Italy itself, till audi time as Italus 
(who gave them that name) taught them the husbandry of 
tillage used at this day. But the r^ion eastward from 
Eden is that part of Assyria called by Ptolemy Galena, which 
also might be derived of Carena, tl^ county of Cain. And 
that Cain inhabited in those parts, it may be gathered by 
the first possession of his father Adam ; for thus it is writ- 
teiiy S Therefbre the Lord Godsent hmJinUhfrom Ae garden 
^ Eden to tiU the earik whence he was taken: and in the 
verse following, Thus he cast out many 8ec and at the east 
side of the garden qf Eden he set the chenMms : which 
sheweth that the entry into paradise was from the east, by 
whidi entrance Adam was cast out, and therefore inhabit- 
ing (Ml that side of paradise which was eastward, according 
to the text : Cain also in the same region sought his dweU- 
ingplace. Now, if the word Nod, or Naid, do ^gnify pro- 
JitgnSy that is, a fi^itive, we can ^ve no longer time to this 
uncertain habitation of Cain, than till he built the city of 
Enoch, the first of the w<n*ld, which he enclosed either for 
his own drfence, or, as Josephue writeth, to oppress others 
thereby. So as for my own opinion, I am resolved with 
the Septua^nt, that Nod was the proper name of a region ; 
and for the word vagabond which Cain useth oi himself, it 
seemeth by the perdose of the same verse, that vagabond is 
therein understood for such an one as travelleth in fear of 
revengement : Jbr whosoever findeth me, saith Cain, ^uM 
staff me; or else vagabond is taken for a man without pro- 
tection, and cast out from the favour of God. 

And because these Henochians, so called of the city He- 
noch, were the first society and civil assembly of all other, 
it is likely that the fame of these pe<^le (either for cruelty, 
strength, or other actions) Hved in the memory of Noah 
and his sons ; so that after the flood (as there were of all 
sorts of natures, some virtuously, some impiously diqjosed, 
and every active mind setting before it whom to follow or 
imitate) those people, which delighted in cruelty and op- 

t Gen. ill. 33, 24. 
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pression, took on them their names whose natures they most 
liked and allowed ; of whom these Enochians were not the 
least. Perchance the place itself where Enoch stood before 
the flood, and whereof the monuments might remiun, (as 
the pillars or the foundation of Joppe did,) gave occasion 
to the planters of that place to call themselves by the same 
names: for of those Enochians there were many nations in 
the borders of Pontus, and Colchis in Iberia, Segdiana, and 
Bactria, and of the same name many mountains, as those 
which are otherwise called Coraxici. And seeing that it is 
hard to find out the truth of these things, which the most 
aged time hath covered over or defaced, we may (according 
to the counsel of ^ Plato) exceedingly rejoice, and there- 
with satisfy ourselves, if of so great and almost worn out 
antiquity, if of the eldest people^s names and nations, there 
remain any print or footsteps to posterity. 

In * Pliny, P. Mela, Strabo, Valerius Flaccus, Lucan, 
Stephanus, we find those Henochei described, though di- 
versely written ; as in Phny sometimes Heniochi, in Mela 
Eniochi, in Flaccus Heniodii, in Lucan Enochii, all which 
inhabit upon the sea Euxinus, but yet none of these are on 
the east side of Eden, or (according to Moses's words) 
eastward from Eden. For Moses, in all places where he 
describeth any re^on, was so exceeding precise, as some- 
times he useth the word eiLSt or south without borrowing 
or addition, at other times with a borrowing, as eastward or 
southward^ or towards the east or south. In the place of 
Genesis xi. ver. 2. he writeth the word ea^t simply and di- 
rectly. And as they went from the east, theyjbv/iid a plain 
in the Umd qfShinar^ but in this of Cain he addeth the word 
towards, as, in the land of Nod towards the east side of 
Eden; which may be taken, as inclining some one poii^t or 
two either to the north or to the south of the east. 

But as we may conjecture that these nations took name 

^ ** Qaotidic aliquid m hoc maguo ** bus) oriuntur.** Seneca nd Al bin iini. 
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of Henoch, the city of Cain, or of the region wherein it 
stood, when the same was repeopied after the flood ; so it is 
probable that these Henochii of Cojchis, and other parts 
adjoining, were not the first of that name, after the sons of 
Noah began to fill the world again : because, had this He- 
noch, the city of Cain, stood in any of these parts, it had 
then been seated north, and not east or eastward from Eden. 
But as 1^ Pliny findeth their habitation towards Pontus, so 
afterwards he goeth on eastward, till he track them or trace 
them out to their original* For he calleth these of Colchis, 
(now Mengrelia,) Sanni Heniochi; ^ Ptolemy, Zani; beyond 
which, an hundred and fifty miles eastward, he findeth an- 
other nation of them about Iberia and Albania ; and be- 
yond these again he discovereth a third nation, from whence 
all the rest took beginning, which inhabited on the west nde 
of the mountains of Paro-panisus, between them and the 
great river of Oxus, which bordereth Bactria on the north 
side ; and these Henochii are due east from the region of 
Eden, and eastward from the very garden itself. 

And although we cannot be assured that these Henochii 
took name from the memory of the city of Henoch directly, 
yet because they inhabited due east from paradise, and af- 
terwards spread themselves westward, (as all Noah^s sons 
did that came into Shinar,) the conjecture is far more pro- 
bable than that of Annius the friar, who sets Henoch in 
Phoenicia, quite contrary to Moseses word ; Phoenicia from 
all parts of Eden being directly west. 

And besides these several nations of the Henochii, *" Ste- 
phanus findeth a re^on called Henochia, and the same also 
in the east, with divers mounjtains about Bactria and Sog- 
diana of the same name. Only the Grecians, (according to 
their fabulous inventions of all things else,) out of the word 
Heniochij which signifieth carts or coachmen, make these 
natimis to have sprung from the waggoners of Castor and 
Pollux, to wit, "Amphites and Telchius, who attended 

^ Plin. 1, 6. c. 4, 5. " Nat. Comes calleth them Rhecas. 
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them in the enterprise of Jason into Colchis. And though 
I do not deny but that Jason with other Greeks ranged 
the coasts of AAr the Less in an open boat, or kind c^ small 
galley, ^a£ whom I shall speak in his own time; yet no 
man doubteth but that the tale of the golden fleece was for 
the most part poedcal ; and withal that in sudi an open 
boat, which could hardly carry their own rowers, bong 
fifty*four, there was no places and less use of coachhorses 
or wagoners. 

SECT. m. 

Of Moses $ omUiing sundry things concerning Cain's generation, 

BUT of the remembrance and testimonies of the name of 
the city of Henodi in profane story, thu» much may suffice. 
Now it followeth to answer some few objections against cer- 
tain particulars in the fourth and fifth chapter of Genesis : 
against which for the first it is demanded^ how it was pos- 
mble for Cain (having no other assistance than his son He^ 
noch) to perfOTm such a work as the building of a dty, 
sedi^ there is thereto required so many hands, and so 
great a mass of all sorts of materials ? To which it is an- 
swered, that we are first to con^der that of Cain, (because 
he was the parent of an impious race,) Moses useth no 
ample declaration ; and so it best agreeth with his divine 
' reason, sedng that he containeth the whcde story of the first 
race, which wasted by the least account 1666 years, in five 
short chapters. Yet thus much may every man borrow of 
his own weakest reason, that seeing it pleased Qod to be- 
stow on the first generations of men'^s lives so long a mea- 
sure as 800 and 900 years, that in such a space Cain had 
not want of leisure and means to build many such cities as 
Henoch, be the capacity answering to what other of the 
worid soever : for in what age of Cain's life he built it, the 
scriptures are silent; as of those times, and the times of his 
issues, Moses had the least care. And as it was said of 
Cain, that he built a city ; so was it said of Noah, that his 

"> lo the second book of this part, cap. 13. §. 5. 
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three sous peopled all the world ; but in both, the process 
of time required to be understood: which advice seeing 
Moses useth where the space less requireth it, as knowing 
that he writ the scriptures to reasonable meq, we may easily 
understand that such was his meaning also in all reports 
of like nature. For in making but a di£ference between 
the birth of Abel and oblation of Cain, he spake it in this 
sort, Fuit atUem post dies mtUios^or a fine dierum ; that is, 
<< in process of time it came to pass, that Cain brought an 
" oblation.**^ And therefore it is in like sort to be under- 
stood of Cain, that many years foregone, and when his peo- 
ple were increased, he buUt the city of Enoch, or H^ioch. 

And where it is written, as of Cain, that he built Enoch, 
so of P Solomon, that he built the temple of Jerusalem ; yet 
it is well known of Solomon, that he employed in that work 
150,000 labourers : for this phrase, or speech, is common 
with ourselves to say, the king invaded^ when he caused 
an invauon to be made ; and he built, when he commanded 
such a building. And therefore seeing we find that Moses 
had no r^ard to the ages, to the birth, or to the death of 
any of Cun^s issues, it is not to be marvelled at why he also 
passeth over in a word the building of Enoch, without ad- 
dition of any drciunstance ; for of Cain Moses writeth in 
this manner': 4 Cam also knew his wife; who conceived^ cmd 
bare Enoch: and he built a city, and called the name of the 
cit^j after the name of his son, Enoch, And to Enoch was 
born Irad, and Irad begat Mehufael: and Mehujael begat 
Meihusael: and Methitsael, Lamech. 

Now of Seth Moses writeth far otherwise, and in this 
manner: ^Jnd Seih lived an hundred and five years, and 
begat Enoch: and Seth lived qfier he begat Enoch eight 
hundred and seven years, and begat sons and daughters: 
so as aU the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
yeeurs^ and he died. As for the years and times of the wicked, 
they were not numbered m Kbro viventium, saith Cyril. 
But in Seth was the church of God established, from whom 

PaKiDgBvi. 1 Gen. W. 17, i8. 'Geo. v. 6,7, 8. 
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Chri^ descended, as touching his manbocNl : and therefore 
this way and work Moses walked in and finished it with 
care, passing over the re{irobate generation, as aforesaid. 
Of die line of Adam by Cain, Moses remembei^th but eight 
generations, reckoning Adam for one; and c^ the line of 
Adam by Seth ten, counting Adam also theran, as fed- 
loweth : 



1; Adam. 
S. Cain. 
8. Henoch. 

4. Irad. 

5. MahujaeL 

6. Mathusael. 

7. Lamech,whobyAdahad 

8. Jubal and Tubal, and by 

Silla, Tubalcain and 
Noema. 



2. Seth. 
8. Enos. 

4. Cainan. 

5. Mahaleel. 

6. Jarad. 

7. Henoch. 

8. Methusalem. 

9. Lamech, and 

10. Noah. 



These be the generations of Adam by Cain, which the 
scriptures mention; but Josephus giveth unto Lamech 
threescore and seventeen sons and daughters, by his two 
wives Ada and Silla: and to these three sodb of Lamech 
Moses ascribeth the invention of pastorage, of music, and 
the workii^ in metal; for it seemeth that < Jubal first ga- 
thered together and made familiar those beasts which for- 
merly were untamed^ and brought them into herds and 
droves; > Tubal invented music; and ^Tubalcun the work- 
ing in brass and iron; the one b^g addicted to hus- 
bandry, the other was mechanical, the third given to idle- 
ness and pleasure : in whom began these three meaner de- 
grees of shei^erds, handicraftsmen, and musicians* And 
in the issues of Seth b^an the services of Grod, divinity, pro- 
phecy, and astronomy ; the children of the one beheld the 
heavens, the other the earth. 



■Gen. ir. 20» 2i» la. 
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SECT. IV, 

Of the diderMe$in the ages of the pairUirchs when tkmf begat their 

children, 

A SECOND senqple hath bem miide^ how itcame to jmm 
that tbepatriarcbsbegat theirchildreoat sodiverae ages; a« 
Cainan, or E^naii, at seventy years; Mahaleel and Enodi, al 
threescore and five years; whereas Jarad begat not any o£ 
his until he was one hundred loid ^xty two years old ; M^ 
thusalem begat at one hundred and dighty seven ; T«aiiifich, at 
one hundred and eigh^ two; and Noah, at five hundred 
years. Now this difference hath been the more enforced^ 
because it cannot be conjectured that either Jarad, Methu* 
salem, or Lamech abstained from marriage out of the reli« 
gion of abstinence, seeing that Enoch, who was translated 
by God for his idngular sanctities, begat children before he 
was threescore and ten years old. 

The apparent difference hereof ariseth in this, that Mo&es 
did not number the generations before the flood preciaeiy, 
acomiling to the first-begotten and eldest sons of the pa^ 
triarchs; but he drew down the line of Noah from Seth, 
and afterwards firom Noah to Abraham, by their true v^ 
cestors, were they elder or younger, as he found them : for 
it is likely that Enoch was not the eldest of Jarad, nor hs^ 
mech the first-bom of Mediusalem, nor Noah of Lameefa ; 
neither is there any thing known to the ocmtrary, but thai 
Noah might have had many sons before Shem, Ham, and 
Japhat, thoiq;h these three wi^re only muned and surviv- 
ing, and which by Gtxl were reserved to be the fathers of 
mankind after the 4ood ; iind therefore when we find Mm- 
haleel to be bq;otten by Kenan at threescore and ten years, 
who was the first son of Kenan, and then reckon that Me* 
thusalem begat Lamech in the one hundred and eighty se- 
venth year of his life, die diffeience seemeth strange, where 
Lamech is tAken for the eldest. But Moses rqecteth all the 
other sons <^ Methusalem but liamech cmly, because he was 
the &ther of Noah, as aforesaid. Of this St. Au^istine hath 
somewhat else in his SOth and Slst chapters de CiviUUe Dei. 

But a$ Moses counted the generations of the first age, 

l2 
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and so to Abraham, and the children of the promise after 
him ; so doth St. Matthew redte the g^iealogj of Christ, 
not by the eldest sons, but from those whom God bad 
choeen and blessed, without respect of the first-bom, who 
have hereby the prerogative in estates, worldly and tran- 
sitory only ; and therefore the * evangelist nameUi Isaac and 
not Ismael, though Ismael were first in time ; so doth he 
take Jacob, the younger, and not Esau, the elder; ndther is 
Christ derived from any of the three eldest patriardis, Reu- 
bad, Simeon, or Levi, but from Juda, a fourth brother, and 
so from David, a younger son of Jessai ; and lastly we find, 
that die kingdom itself of Juda was not given to the h&r in 
nature, but to the heir of grace, namely, »S<domon. 

SECT. V. 

Of the long lwe$ of the patriarchs ; and satne of late memory. 

• THE third objection is, that the great difference of years 
between those of the first age, whereof some of them had 
well near seen a thousand years, makes it disputed whether 
the account of times were of the same measure as in after- 
ages, seeing that soon after the flood men lived not a third 
part of that time, and in succeeding ages, and to this day, 
not the tenth. 

: »They that have herecHi resolved that those years were 
but lunary years, to wit, of a month, or thereabouts, or 
Egyptian years, are easily confuted. For whereas Seth be- 
gat Enos in the year of his life one hundred and five, if 
tiiose years be taken but for months, then had Seth lived 
but eight years and one month when he begat Enos; and 
if the time of Enos have the same allowance, when he b^;at 
Cainan, then could Enos at that time have been but nx 
years and forty-eight weeks old ; and so it may be gathered 
of the rest excepting only Adam, who was created parfect 
in his kind, as were the trees in their kindj bearing fruit 
and seed. But this were too ridiculous to imagine. For 
to give an ability of generation at ^x, seven, or ^ight years, 

< Matt i, a. ' SoUn. Pol. Hist. c. 3. Macrob. 

• • 1 Kiogt ii. ' Satuni. 1. i . c, 8. Plip. I. 7. c. 48. 
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agreeth with the short lives of the pigmies, and not with 
the constitutions of our first fathers; who being descended 
from Adam, the workmanship of Grod's hands, and b^;otten 
juad bom in the strong youth of the world? had length of 
days and ability of body agreeable. Again, if we aUow 
this idle conceit cf the lunary years, then there would fol^ 
low this extremity, that those which lived longest, and up* 
wards of nine hundred years, had by that account but the 
time of fourscore and ten and odd years; whidi were not 
only less by far than the patriarchs lived after the flood, 
but short of many men^s lives in this decrepit age of th^ 
world, wherein many exceed fourscore, and some an hun^ 
dred years. Further, if need be, to disprove this reckon<> 
ing, whereas it is written, Gren. xxv. that Abraham died in 
agoodagCy an old man^ and qfgreoit years ; all which Qi 
the former account were of lunary years) makes but sev^i^ 
teen and a half of our years. 

And if we seek for a cause of this long life in nature, 
then is it reasonable that the first man, created in highest 
perfection, should also beget children of equal strength, or 
little difiering : for of the first and purest seed there must 
of necessity spring up the fairest and fruitfullest plants. 
Secondly, the earth itself was then much less corrupt, which 
yielded her increase, and brought forth fruit and food for 
man, without any such mixture of harmful quality, as since 
that time the curse of God for the cruelty of man'^s heart 
brought on it and mankind : neither had the waters of the 
flood infused such an impurity, as thereby the natural and 
powerful operation of all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the 
earth received a qualification and harmful change. And aa 
all thipgs under the sun have one time of strength and an- 
other of weakness, a youth and beauty, and then age and 
deformity ; so time itself (under the deathful shade of whose 
wings all things decay and wither) hath wasted and worn 
out that lively virtue of nature -in man, and beasts, and 
plants, yea the heavens themselves, being of a most, pure 
and cleansed matter, shall Xttwur old as a garmenl; and then 
r Psalm cii. 26. . 
l8 
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ffloeh more the power generfttire in inferior creAtures, who 
by the ordinimoe of (xod receive ^operadve virtue fhxn the 
superior. 

But besides the cUd age of the world, how feu* •doth our 
edueiition and Amplicity of living differ from that old thne ? 
the tender brining up of children, first fed and nourished 
^irMi die milk of a strange dug; an unnatural curiosity 
kaving taught all Women (but the beggar) to find out 
nurses, which necessity only ought to commend unto them : 
the hasty marriages in tender yeai^, wherein nature b^ng 
but yet green and growing, we rent from her, and replant 
her branches, while herself hath not yet ahy root sufficient 
to mmntain her <]|Wn top; and such half-ripe seeds, for the 
inoet part, in their growing up wither in the bud, and wax 
old even in their infancy. But above all things the exceed- 
ing luxuriousness of this gluttonous age, wherein we press 
fiature with overweighty burdens; and finding her strength 
defective, we take the w(H*k out of her hands, and commit 
it to the artificial help of strong waters, hot spices, and 
provoking sauces; of which Lucan* hath these elegant 
verses: 

^ O prodiga rerum 

Luxuries ! numquam parvo contenta paratu, 
Et qutmtorum terra^ pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames f et lauta gloria mensa^ 
DiscUe quaih parvo liceat producere tn^om, 

Et qtumtum natura petat . . 

Non auro, myrrhaque hibunt: sed gurgitepuro 
Vita redit: s<Uis estpopuUsJluviusque ceresque, 

* O wasteful riot, never well content 

With low-priz*d fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and sea far fetched and sent, 
Vain glory of a table sumptuous. 
Learn with bow little life may be preserved. 
In gold and myrrh tbey need not to carouse, 
Bftt widi the brook the people's thirst is served : 
Who fisd with bread and water are not starved. 
•Pliiir8al.Hb.4. 373. 
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The ^Egyptians affino, that the longest time of man^s life 
16 an hundred years, because the heart in a- perfect body 
waxeth and groweth to strength fifty years, and afterwards 
by the same d^pree decayeth and withereth. Epigenes 
findeth in his philosophy that the life of mail may reach to 
the period of an hundred and twenty years, and Beroitus to 
an hundred and seventeen years. These opinions FHny ro- 
peateth and reproveth, producing many examples to the 
contrary. In the last taxation, number, and review of the 
^^th region of Italy, there were found in the roll, saith 
^ Pliny, fifty-four persons of an hundred years of age ; fifty- 
seven of an hundred and ten; two of an hundredand twen- 
ly.five ; four of an hundred and thirty ; as many that were 
an Inmdred and thirty-five, or an hundred and thirty-seven 
years old; and last of all, three men of an hundred and 
forty ; and this search was made in the times <^ Vespasian, 
the father and the son. 

The simple diet and temperate life of the ^^Essasans gave 
them long account of many years ; so did it to the secreta- 
iries of Egyptian ceremonies, to the <^ Persian magicians, and 
Indian brachmans. The Greeks aflSrm out of Homer, that 
Nestor lived diree ages, and Tirerias ax, Sylnlla three hun- 
dred years, Endjnnion of the Less Asia, little less ; also Ma- 
sinissa of Niunidia lived very Icmg, and Dando of lllyria. 
Amoi^ the kings of Arcadia many lived three hundred 
years, saith Ephorus; Hellanicus affirmeth of the Ep^ans, 
that some of them live fiill two hundred years ; and so doth 
Diodorus Siculus of the Egyptians: and that these reports 
are not fabulous, Josephus bringeth many witnesses with 
himself, as Marethon, Berosus, Mochus, Estius, Hierony- 
mus, iHgyptius, Hecataeus, Ephcurus, and others. And 
Anthony Fume, an histoiian of good reputation, reporteth, 
that in the year 1570 there was an Indian presented to So- 
lymaB, general of the Turk'^s army, who had outlived three 
hundred years. I myself knew the old countess of Des- 
mond, 0[ Incbiquin in Munster, who lived in the year 1689, 

• Pier. Hierog. 1. a. ' Joseph. Antkj. 1. 13. c. 8. 

^ PUa. 1. 7. c 29. * Plin. I. 7. c 48. 
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and many years since) who was married in Edward the 
Fourth^s time, and held her jointure frmn all the earls of 
Desmond since then ; and that this is true, all the noble- 
men and gentlemen of Munster can witness. Strozzius Ci- 
cogna, out of Torquemada Maffseus, and the like authors, 
telleth of some that have not only far exceeded the term 
prescribed by Epigenes, but been repaired from the wither- 
ed estate of decre|Ht age to fresh youth. But for length 
of life, if we note but the difference between the ability of 
men in those days wherein Gralen the phyncian lived, it 
may easily prove unto us what reeds we are in respect of 
those cedars of the first age. For Galen did ordinarily let 
blood six pound weight, whereas we, for the most part, 
stop at six ounces. But to conclude this part, there are 
three things (not counting constellations) which are the na- 
tural causes of a long and healthful life; to wit, strong pa- 
rents, a pure and thin air, and temperate use of diet, j^sa- 
sure, and rest : for those which are built of rott^i timber 
or mouldering stone cannot stand long upright : on air we 
feed always and in every instant, and on meats but at 
times ; and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we 
oppress and overcharge nature, maketh her to fflink un- 
awares in the midway ; and therefore, with a good constitu- 
tion, a pure air and a temperate use of those things which 
nature wanteth are the only friends and companions of a 
long life. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the patriarchs delivering their knowledge by tradition; and that 
Enoch writ before the flood. 

A FOURTH scruide hath been made, how the certain 
knowledge of the creation came to Moses, seeing there was 
no story thereof written, and if any such had been, yet it is 
concaved that all memory of antiquity perished in the uni^ 
versal flood. 

But if we consider the curiosity and policy of elder ages, 
we shall find that knowledge was the greatest treasure that 
men sought for, and which they also covered and hid from 
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the vulgar sort, as jewels of inestimable price, fearing the 
irreverent construction of the ignorant and irrel^;iou6: so as 
whatsoever was attained unto concerning Gkxl, and Ins 
working in nature, the same was not left to public dispute 
but delivered over by heart and tradition from wise men to 
posterity equally zealous, « JEw animo in animum sme Uie^ 
risy medio iniercedente verbo ; << Fnxn mind to mind with* 
^* out letters, by way of tradition or word of mouth.^ And 
it was thought by Esdras, Origen^ and Hilarius, (as ^ Mi. 
randula conc^veth,) that Moses did not only upon the mount 
receive the law from God, but withal secreAorem et veram 
legis enarrcttionemy <^ a more secret and true explanation of 
'^ the law,**^ which, saith he out of the same authors, he de- 
livered by mouth to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders : for 
to teach these mysteries, which he called secreHoray to the 
rude multitude, were no other quam dare sanctum canibue^ 
et inter porcos spargere margaritcuj " than to give holy 
^^ things to dogs, and to cast pearls before swine.*" In suc- 
ceeding times this understanding and wisdom began to be 
written in ciphers, and characters, and letters bearing the 
form of beasts, birds, and other creatures ; and to be taught 
only to such as served in their temples, and to their kings 
and priests. Of the first, the Cabala of the Jews was an 
imitation ; the invention of the other is ascribed to Zoro>- 
aster, Mercurius, Cadmus, and others, but falsely. j 

This S Cabala importeth a law received by tradition, and! 
unwritten. Cabala in Hebrew is receptio in Latin, and a 
receiving in English. And this custom was also held by 
the druids and bards of our andent Britons, and of latar 
times by the Irish chroniclers called rhymers. If then such 
as would seem wisest in the use of reason will not acknow- 
ledge that the story of the creation, or be^ning of all things, 
was written by inspiration, the Holy Ghost guiding tiie 
hand of Moses; yet it is manifest, that the knowledge there- 
of might by tradition, then used, be delivered unto him by 

• Dion. Areop. non revelaU. P. M. 82. Mirand. 1 lo. 
•^ Fol. tS. fol. 

• Cabala est sdeDtia Tbeologiae 
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a more certain prenimpdon, than any or all die testimonies 
vhieh profane antiquity had preserved and left to their suc- 
cessors ; which thdr ivise men, as they term them, did lay 
1^ and defend from the injury of time and other hazards. 
Vor, ksEving to remember that Adam instructed Seth, and 
S&di hwdBtdren and snocesaors, which oanhot be doubted 
0^ it isvMunfest that Methusalem lived togedierwidi Adam 
litmself two hundred forty and three years, and Ntoah widi 
Methusalem no less dian five hundred years ; and before 
Noah died Abraham was fifty and d^t years xAd ; firam 
' whence this knowledge, by an easy and or dina r y way, might 
oome to Israel, and so to Moses. 

But besides this tradition, it is questionless that the use 

t>f letters was found out in the very inftmey of die world, 

proved by those prophedes written on pillars of stmie and 

brick by Enoch ; of whidi ^ Josephus affirmeth that one of 

them remained even in his time, (meaning belike some ruin 

•or foundation thereof,) which [ullars by others are ascribed 

to Seth. A But of these prophecies of £noch i St. Jude testi- 

fieth; and some part of his books (which contained the 

oourse of the stars, their names, and motions) were afterward 

found in Arabia Felix, in the dominion of the queen of Saba, 

aaith ^ Origen, of which Tertullian affirmeth that he had 

aeen and read some whole pages; It is not therefore strange, 

\ that Moses came to the knowledge of the creation and story 

' of the first age, seeing he might receive it both by tradition 

imd letters, had not the Sjurit of Grod instructed and inspired 

{ him as he did ; which also his many and strange miracles 

I ( p er fo r m ed before he wrote the scriptures) make more ma- 

nifost 

Now for the books of Enoch, howsoever some men make 
question of thdn, sure I am that Tertullian, ' Origen, Au- 
gustine, Beda, Procopius, Gazeus, with others, cite tl»m 
-in dieir writings; aMiough Medina, for an alignment to 
prove them unwritten traditions, allegeth, that pope Gela- 

h Jof. 1. I. I Orig. Homil. aS. in Nam. et 

* Jnd. Ep. ver. 14. Comment, in Evang. Johan. Gelas. 

k Origen. Homil. 1. in Nnm. Diit 15. 
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nuB, «tnang other the apooryphal scriptures, (which he re^ 
jeoteth,) named not these of Enoch ; but that whatsoever 
was remembered out of them, the same was ddivered by tra- 
didoQ from the Jews. But I rather think with Pereriu^ 
that sudi a book there was, and that the same was corrupted 
after the death of the apostles, and many thii^ added 
thereunto by heretics, who took occasion, upon the antiquity 
thereof, and out of that place of Michael contending with 
the Devil about the body of Moses, to frame and add there- 
imto many inventions of their own. One of t^e greatest ar- 
guments against these books is, that neither Philo nor Jo- 
eephus (the most diligent searchers of antiquity) make men- 
tion thereof. But against it I will set this opinion of St. Au- 
gustine, Scripsuse quidem rkmnnUa divina Enoch ittum 
-septimum ab Adam negare fwn poasumtts ; <* That Enoch 
^^ the seventh from Adam did write divers divine things we 
^^ cannot deny.^ Now his writings, which came afterwards 
to light, were suspected because of the antiquity, and of fiu 
bles of giants supposed to be b^otten of angels and others; 
and by so much the more, because no such book was found 
among those canonical scriptures, kept by the diligence of 
the Hebrew priests in Armario Judaico, saith "* TertuUian ; 
who yet affirmeth, that this might be preserved by Noah. 
Surely that Enoch wrote the prophecies remembered by 
Jude, no man can deny ; how they were delivered to poste- 
rity, I know not ; whether by the Jews' Cabala, or by what 
other means, the same is but man'^s conjectinre. And cer- 
tainly, by the knowledge ascribed to Noah of the motions 
of the heavens, and of the natures and conjunctions of the 
stars, and afterwards to some of his sons, to Zoroaster, and 
then to Abraham, it is very probable that Noah had seen 
and might preserve this book. For it is not likely that so 
exquinte knowledge therein (as these men had) was sud- 
denly invented and found out, but left by Seth to Enoch, 
and by Enoch to Noah, as hath been said before. And 
therefore, if letters and arts were known from the time of 

" Tertal. de Habit MoHerum. 
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Seth to Enoch, and that Noah lived with Methusakm, who 
lived with Adam, and Abraham lived with Noah : it is not 
strange, I say, to concdve how Moses came to the knowledge 
of the first age, be it by letters, or by Cabala and tradition, 
had the undoubted word of God need of any other proof 
than self-authority. 

SECT. vn. 

Of the men of renown before the flood. 

NOW let us consider the relation of Moses, who named 
seven descents of Cain^s children, and of Adam by Seth ten ; 
Seth being given by Grod instead of Abel ; and of Seth was 
Enoch begotten, in whose time men began to profess reli- 
gion, and to offer sacrifice in public. For although Adam 
instructed his children in the knowledge of God their Crea» 
tor, as appeared by the sacrifice offered by Cain and Abel; 
yet it seemeth that after the birth of Enoch men b^;an 
publicly to call on the name of the Lord, that is, they served 
and praised God by communion and in public manner, or 
calling upon the name of the Lord, and thereby were the 
sons of God, or the godly, distinguished frmn the wicked. 
From the tnrth of Enos the son of Seth, to the time of 
Enoch the son of Jarad, there is nothing remembered by 
Moses but their own births, the births of their sons, the 
length of their lives, and deaths. But of Enoch it is written, 
° that he walked with God: and he was no more seen ; Jbr 
God took him away. By that, thai he walked with God^ 
was meant, that he was a just and upright man, and that 
he feared, loved, and obeyed God. For the same phrase 
Moses useth of Noah; ^Noah was a just and upright man 
in his time^ and Noah walked with God, The Seventy con^^ 
vert it, Enoch placuit Deo; <* Enoch pleased Grod."^ And 
although Aben-Ezra and others understand this place, tulU 
eum DeuSy scilicet^ mortuus est^ ^^ God took him away, that 
^^ is, he died C^ which indeed agreeth both with the phrase of 
the scripture and with our manner of speech to this day, to 

■ Gen. r. 24. « Gen. vi. 9. 
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say, Qod took him away, when he died ; yet the diflerence 
which Moees maketh between the piety of Enoch and the 
rest c^ the patriarchs, and by omitting the word deaih^ 
which he useth to all else, makes it manifest that Enoch 
was not dissolved as the rest For to all the rest of the par- 
triarchs Moses useth these words, and he died; but of 
Enoch he spake otherwise, saying only, he wcu missings or 
he W(u not seen. Et non inveniebaiury saith the apostle to 
the Hebrews, quia Deus eum PranetylU; *^ And he was not 
^^ found, for the Lord took him away.*" In the same place 
it is expressly added, that he saw not death. 

But whether this taking away of Enoch were not with the 
same kind of changing which St Paul promiseth when he 
saith, that P when the end shall come^ we shaU not cM die, 
but all shall be changed^ I leave it to the leamied divines. 

After Enoch, Moses passeth over to Methusalem and La- 
mech, remembering (as of the rest) the times of their birth 
and death ; saving that Lamech prophesied of his son Noah, 
saying, ^ TTiis same shall comfort us concerning our worh^ 
and sorrow afowr hands, as touching the earth which the 
Lord hath cursed. Of Noah, Moses writeth more amply 
than of any of the rest of Adam'^s children by ^ Seth^ being 
the last of the ten generations of the first age whom God 
(with his family) preserved, because he was an upright man 
in his time, and feared Grod. 

But of the war, peace, government, and policy of these 
strong and mighty men, so able both in body and wit, there 
is no memory remaining ; whose stories, if they had been pre- 
served, and what else was then performed in that newness 
of the world, there could nothing of m(H*e delight have been 
left to posterity. For the exceeding long lives of men, (who 
to their strength of body and natural wits had the expe- 
rience added of eight hundred and nine hundred years,) how 
much of necessity must the same add of wisdom and under- 
takings? Likely it is that their works excelled all whatso- 
ever can be told of after-times, eq)ecially in respect c^ this 

p I Cor. XV. 5 1. •» Gen. v. i^, ' Ocn. vl. 9. 
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old age of the world, when we no socmer bcjg^n to know, bm 
we begin to die; according to Hi[qpocrates, > Vita hreviif art 
longOy tempusprteceps; which ia, ^^Life b short, art b loog^ 
*< and time b headlong.^ And that those people of the first 
age performed many things worthy admiraticHi, it may be get* 
thered out of these words of Moses; < T%ese were mighfy 
mefif tehich in old time were men ^ renown^ But these 
men of renown (whom the scripture afterwards caUetb 
giants, both for strength of body and cruelty of mind) 
trusted so much to their own abilities, as they forgot altog&: 
ther the piety of Seth, and the ways wher^ Enoch walked* 
" For all the imagination of their hearts were evUy cnhf 
evily and continually evil. And this wickedness was not 
only found in the issues of Cain, but it was then universal, 
when the children and sons of God (or of the godly) were 
corrupted and misled by tb^r idolatrous wives, the daugh- 
ters of Cain, or of those other men loving themselves and the 
world only. 

That these ^ sons of God were angels, whidi being taken 
with the beauty of women accompanied them and begat 
giants, some of the fEithers supposed, namdy, Lacftantiu^ 
and Eusebius, misled by Jose[^us ; of whom I cannot doubt 
but that they afterwards changed their former opinions. 
And of thb mbtaking many writers have tdcen great ad* 
vantage, and have troubled themselves with large answers 
and very needless; the question bdng uncapable of dis- 
pute, especially since St. Chrysostom and St Augustine 
have answered it largely long ago. For that good and 
godly men were honoured with the title of 6od^ diildnen, 
it doth every where appear in the scripture ; and on the 
contrary, to think that angdis, who, as Chrbt witnesseth, 
behold the face of God, that is, always attend hb command- 
ments, should, after a separation iix>m the rest which fell 
with Lucifer, forsake the glorious presence of their Creator, 
and become incuii^ or succubiy contrary both to nature and 
grace, were more than madness to ima^ne. 

• Apbor. I. » Gen. vi. 4. • Gen. vi. 5. * Gen. vi. 4. 
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SECT. VIII. 

That the gi0ni$, 6y Mose$ $o called, were inde ed Me» i^hug& 
bodies } at alto divert m latter timet. 

OF these giants^ wfakh Motea calleth mighty men, Qoro* 
pius BeottiUB, an Antwerpian^ (who thou^t his own wit 
more gigantioal than the bodies of Nimrod and Hefcules^) 
hath written a hurge discourse, entitled, Gigantomackiiif and 
drained his brains to proire that there were never any such 
men : his reasons, whosoever desires to lose time, he may 
find than in the treatises before named. It is true, that 
Cyrillus reproves the Grecian poets for their monstrous fio* 
tions ; who affirm, shamelessly, that the ^ants have in elder 
times not only oast up mountains upon moimtains^ but re- 
moved islands out of the sea, with like fooleries. And £at 
that invention of casting up hills, and making war with the 
gods, no doubt but that the same was borrowed out of tha 
story of Nimrod, as before remembo^; and even out of 
this sonpture, that the sons of Grod saw the dau^ters of 
men, of whom the first giants w&re b^otten, was that com 
ceit taken of Orpheus and Hesiodus, that giants were the 
sons of the heaven and the earth ; meaning by the heavens 
the sons of Grod, and by the earth the daughters of mois 
which verses of Orjdieus are by John Cassam (who hath 
written a witty discourse of this subject) thus changed into 



Nomine ccelettet illot dixere gigantes, 
Orti quod terra fiterint et tanguine cceli. 

From the earth, and from thy blood, O heaven, they came. 
Whom thereupon the gods did giants name. 

But what will not opiniators and self-believing men dis« 
pute of, and make doubt of, if they cannot oonomve that 
there were in the first age such kind of men, and of which 
there have been in all times since, seeing the scriptiaes 
avow the one manifestly, and common experience the other? 

And for that superlative stnuning of words, and the mean- 
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ing of them, that the name of giants was given to oppressors 
and tyrants, and not to strength of body and eminent sta- 
ture : such men might with better reason call them oppres- 
sors, because they were giants, and therefore had ability to 
oppress ; than say, that they were called giants only because 
o{q>re88ors. For first Moses himself calleth than fnigkiy 
men; which sbeweth a strength surpasnng others: and af- 
terwards, men qfrenownj that is, of great undertaking and 
adventurous action. And if the same stature of body and 
aUHty had not been found among divers nations after the 
general flood, then might this place of Moses have more 
willingly hearkened to a dispute, and yielded to interpreta- 
tion. 

But besides all these famous giants found in profime 
histories, (which I will reserve to accompany the giants of 
Albion in the story of Brittany,) the scriptures do clearly, and 
without all allegorical construction, avow, that, besides Nim- 
rod, there were found of these giants in the time of Abra- 
ham, of Moses, of Joshua, and of David ; namely, the y Re- 
j^aimsin Asteroth ; the Zuzaei, or Zanzummims, in Ham; 
and the Emims, which dwelt anciently in the land of Moab : 
whom Moses, for stature, compareth with the Anakims, 
which dwelt in Hebron ; for they also were taken for giants, 
as the Anakims : likewise where Moses speaketh of the land 
of Ammon, he useth these words; ' That also was taken Jbr 
a land of giants : Jbr giants dwelt therein q/bretimes ; and 
whom the Ammonites call Zanzummims ; a people that was 
greats and mxmy^ arnd taU, as the JnaJcims. And these gi- 
ants, called Rephaims in Asteroth and Kemaim, and the 
Zuzsei, or Zanzummims, Chedorlaomer king of Elam over- 
threw, assisted by other kings his associates. Also the pro- 
phet ^Amos found among the Ammonites men of giants-like 
stature, whom he compareth to the cedar, and whose strength 
to the oaks; and the prophet ^Baruch, TTiese were the 
giants Jbmous Jrom the begifmingj that were of so great 

y Gfn. xiT. 5. * Deut. ii. 20, ai. • Amos, c i. ^ Bar. iii. a6. 
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Mtakure^ and 90 expert m war. Particukrlj it is written of 
^ Og king of Baaao, that bis bed of iron wag nine cubits 
lo^g, and four cubits broad \Jbr ordy Og kimg tfBascm re* 
wunned of ike remmmi ^the gianie, who conunanded the 
kingdom of Basan four hundred years after the expedition 
o[ Cbedorlaomer. Moreover, those discoverers and seardi* 
ers of the land of promise (sent by Moses from Cadesbame 
in Paran) made report at their return of the ^reat stature 
of those pec^ple in general, and especially of the sons of 
Anak, in these words. ^ All ike people which we saw in ii 
ore men qf great ekOure^ Foriherewe saw giante^the eons 
qfAnak^ which come of the giants: so that we seemed in 
our sights like grasshopperSy and so we were in their sight ; 
that is, the searchers found in their own judgments a mar- 
vellous differ^ioe between the Anakims and themselves : in« 
somudi that the Isradites were so stricken with fear, as they 
rather sought and deoired to return again into ^ Egypt, and 
ware more willing to endure their former slavery, than to 
fiill by the strokes of those fearful nations. FurthermcMre, 
the scriptures put us out of doubt, that ^ GroBah, the Philis- 
tine of Gath, was a ^ant oi ox cubits and a span long ; the 
armour which he wore weighed £ve thousand shekels of 
brass; the diaft of his fsptex was like a weaver^s beam, and 
lus qiear-head weighed six himdred shekels of iron. Also 
in S Samud there is mention ci another Gk4idb, sumamed 
Gretheus, because he was of Gath ; and of three other giants, 
of which the first was dain by ^ Jehonathan, David^s ne- 
phew, who had twdve fingers, and as many toes; a man of 
great stature, and his fingers were by sixes, even four and 
twenty. 

Also that ^ Sampson was of surpassing strength no man 
doubteth, who tore a lion as it had been a kid, and after ^slew 
thirty of the Philistines, and, after that, a thousand more 
of them with a jaw-bone of an ass; and lastly, he took the 

« Deot iii. 1 1. * 2 Sam. zzl. 19. 

^ Numb. xiii. 3a, 33. •» i Chron. xx. 7. 

• Numb. xi?. 4. * Jndg. xiv. 6. 

f I Sam. XTti. 4. ^ Judg. xW. 19. 
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^ gates of Azzah, and the two posts, and lifted diem away 
with the bars, and put them upon his shoulders, and carried 
them to the top of the mount^un before Ebron. If then it 
be approved by every judgment, that both nature and the 
heavens wax old, and that the great age of time hath, with 
itself, enfeebled and almost worn out the virtue of all things; 
then I say, that as in all other kinds the earth (before that 
^n had increased the curse and corruption) brought forth 
her young ones more strong and beautiful than it did in af- 
ter-ages ; so also those giants, those mighty men, and m&i 
of renown, as far exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
strength of those giants remembered by Moses of his own 
time, and after him their successors, as the ordinary propor- 
tion of all men in general, soon after the flood and in times 
far ofi^, exceeded the bulks and bodies of men which are now 
bom in the withered quarter and winter of the world. If 
therefore giants were common in the third and fourth age, 
much more in the first flourishing youth and newness of the 
world. 

But the wickedness (especially in cruelty and qppres^on) 
of these men was such, as Grod therefore by the flood gave 
end to all flesh, but to the just Noah and his family. 
^Jnd God repented him that he had made man; which 
St. Augustine thus expoundeth : ^ Neque enim sicut Aomt- 
nem, Ua Deumjacti sui poptiitet, ctffus est de omnibus om- 
nino rebus tamjixa sententiay quam certa prcescienHa. Sed 
si nan utatur scriptura talibus verbis, non se quodammodo 

JbmUiekrius insinuabit omni generi hornvnum, quibus vuU 
esse consuUum : tU etperterreat superbientes, et excitet neg-^ 

- Ugentes, et exercecU qucBrentes, et cUat intettigentes. « Grod," 
saidi he, " doth not repent him of any thing which he hath 
" done : (as men use to do :) but if the scripture did not use 
" those words, or the like, it should not, in a sort, insinuate 
" itself familiarly to all sorts of men, for whom it would pro- 
" vide ; that it might terrify the proud, stir up the negli- 
" gent, exercise the searchers of truth, and nourish those 
" that understand.^ 

» Jiidg. XVI. 3. » Gen. vi. 6. " De Ovitate Dei, 1. 15. c. 15. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of idokUrous corruptions j quickhf risings and hardly ai 
length vanishing in the world: and qf the relics qf 
tnUh tottching these ancient times, obscurely appea/ring 
injbbles and old legends. 

SECT. I. 

That m old corruptions we mas^find some signs of more ancient 
truth. 

xIERE, before we proceed any further, the occaaioii offer-' 
eth itself for us to consider, how the Greeks and other more 
ancient nati(»is, by fabulous inventions, and by breaking 
into parts the story of the creation, and by delivering it over 
in a mystical sense, wrapping it up mixed with other their 
own trumpery, have sought to obscure the truth thereof; 
and have hoped, that after-ages, being thereby brought into 
many doubts, might receive those intermixed discourses of 
€rod and nature for the inventions of poets and philosophers, 
and not as any thing borrowed or stolen out of the books of 
God. But as a skilful and learned ch}rmist can as well by se- 
paraxon of visible elements draw helpful medicines out of poi» 
son, as p<»8on out of the most healthful herbs and plants; (all 
things having in themselves both Ufe and death ;) so, contrary 
to the purposes and hopes of the heathen, may those which 
seek after God and truth find out every where, and in all 
the ancient poets and philosophers, the story of the first age, 
with all the works and marvels thereof, amply and lively ex- 
pressed. 

SECT. n. 

That the corruptions themselves were very ancient $ as in the family 
ofNoa\ and in the old Egyptians. 

BUT this defection and faUing away from God, which 
was first found in angels, and afterwards in men ; (the one 
having erred but once, the other ever;) as concerning man- 
kind it took such effect, that thereby (the Hberal grace of 
God being withdrawn) all the posterity of our first parents 
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were afterwards bom and bred in the world, suffering a per- 
petual eclipse of spiritual light Hence it was that it pro- 
duced plants of such imperfection and harmful quality, as 
the waters of the general flood could not so wash out or de- 
pure, but that the same defection hath had continuance in 
the very generation and nature of mankind* Yea, even 
among the few sons of Noah there were found sdnong effects 
of the former poison. For as the children of Shem did in- 
herit the virtues of Seth, Enoch, and Noah ; so the sons of 
Cham did possess the vices of the sons of Cain, and of those 
wicked giants of the first age. Whence the Chaldeans began 
soon after the flood to ascribe divine power and honour to 
die creature, which was only due to the Creator. Fir^ 
they worshipped the sun$ and then the fire. So the Egyp^ 
tians and Phoenicians did not only learn to leave the true 
God, but created twelve several gods, and divine powers^ 
whom they worshipped ; and unto whom they built altan 
and temples. For Herodotus saith, <> Duodscim deontm 
nofidim primo9 .Xggpiios m usH Judndise^ aique GtiBcoa tA 
una cqns9e muhsaiosy eo^uepriusarasyei imagines eitem^ 
pla Dm Mi erewisse. << The Egypdaiis,'' saith fa^, <<firftt 
<* devised the names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks 
^ recdved fcom than, who first erected unto themsdves al- 
** tars, images, and temples for the gods.^ 

SECT. m. 

Titat in process of time these lesser errors drew on greater; as ap- 
pectreth in the gross superstitions of the Egyptians. 
BUT as men once fallen away from uAdoubted truth, do 
then after wander for evermore in vices unknown, and daily 
travel towards their eternal perdition; so did these gross 
and bUnd idolaters every age after other descend lower and 
lower, land shrink and slide downwards from the knowledge 
of one true and very Qod ; and did not thereby err in wor- 
shipping mortal men only, but they gave divine rev^ience, 
and had the same respect to bea^s, birds, fishes, fowls, 

• H6rod. in Euterpo. 
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winds, earth, water, air, fire ; to the monung, to the eveningi 
to plants^ trees, aad roots; to passicms and affections of the 
mind ; to paleness, sickness, s(mx>ws, yea to the most un- 
worthy and basest of all these: which barbarous Uas- 
phemy Rhodius Anaxandrides derideth in this manner. 

^Bovem coU$^ eyo Dew macto bavem. 

Tu maxmum anguiUam Deum putas : ego 

Obsaniorufn credidi wavissimum. 

Comes swUca tu cavet, at gaudeo 

Hits maxme : canem colis^ quern verbero 

Edentem ubi deprehendo forte obsonium, 

I sacrifice to God the beef, which you adore : 
I broil the Egyptian eels, which you (as Grod) implore : 
You fear to eat the flesh of swine, I find it sweet: 
You worship doga^ to beat them I think meet. 
When they my store devour. 

And in this manner Juvenal. 

^ Pomm aut cape nefas vwlar^ autfrcmgere mersu : 
9miiGta$ geutet, guUm hac nascmtur in horjtis 
timmina! 

The Egyptians think it sin to noot up ox to bite 
Their lades or onions* which they serve with holy rite : 
O happy nations, which of their own sowing 
HsFe store of go4s in every garden grow^« 

SECT. IV. 

Thud from the relics iff ancient records among the Egyptians and 
others, the first idols and fables were invented : ani that the first 
Jvpiter was Cotn, Vulcan^ Tubalcom, &c. 

BUT in so greiut a confiisiop of ranities, ifbeiie ainong 
the heathens tji^nselyes there is no agreem^t or eertaw^y^ 
it wiere hand to find out from wha^ e;i:ample the begivui^ 
.of these inyentions were borrowed, or after what anci^ 
pattern they erected their building, were it not certain that 
the Egyptians had knowledge of the first age, and of what- 

p Nat Com. 1. i. c. 7. i Sat 15. v. 9. 
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soever was done therein ; partly from some incriptions upcm 
stone or metal remaining after die flood ; and partly from 
Mizraim, the son of Cham, who had learnt the same of Cham, 
and Cham of his father Noah. For all that the Egyptians 
write of their ancient kings, and date of limes, cannot be 
feigned. And though other nations after them had by imi- 
tation their Jupiters also, their Satums, Vulcans, and Mer- 
curies, with the rest which ' St. Augustine out of Varro, 
Eusebius out of many profane histories, Cicero, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Amobius, and many more have observed, to 
wit, the Phoenicians, Phrygians, Cretans, Greeks, and other 
nations ; yet was Cain, the son of Adam, (as some very 
learned men conceive,) called and reputed for the first and 
1 ancient Jupiter; and Adam for the first Saturn : for Ju}h- 
ter was said to have invented the founding of cities ; and 
the first city of the world was built by Cain, which he called 
Enoch, of whom were the Enochii before remembered. 
And so much may be gathered out of Plato in Protagoras, 
which also Higinus, in his 275th chapter, confirmeth. For 
besides that many cities were founded by divers men, to- 
menprimam laMasimam a primo et cmtiquissimo Jove cedu 
ficatam ; ^^ yet the first and largest was built by the first and 
« most ancient Jupiter C* seated in the east parts, or in India, 
according to that of Moses : ^ And Cain dweU towards the 
east side of Eden, &c. where also the Enochii were found 
after the flood. And therefore was Jupiter by the Athe- 
nians called Polieus, a founder of cities ; and Herceios, an 
encloser or strengthener of cities ; (say ^ Phomutus and Pau- 
sanias;) and that to Jupiter Herceios there were in very many 
places altars and temples erected. And that there were ci- 
ties built before the flood, Plato also witnesseth, as may be 
gathered in this his affirming, that soon after mankind be- 
gan to increase, they built many cities ; which as his mean- 
ing he delivereth in plain terms, in his third book of laws : 

' Aug. 1. IQ. c 33. De Civlt Dei. • Gen. ir. t6. 

Easeb. 1. 1. nvp. Eyang. c 7. et 1. 3. 'Phoni.l. de NatnniDeonini. Piio- 

c. 33. Cic 1. 3. de Nat Deonim. Ar- sail. 1. 4^ 5^ et 10. in Pinotag. 
nob. 4. oont. Gent 
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for be saith that cities were built an exceeding space of time 
before the destruction by the great flood. 

This Jupiter of the Ethnics was then the same Cain, 
the son of Adam, who, marrying his own sister, (as also Ju- 
pter is said to have done,) inhabited the east, where Ste- 
phanus de Urbibus plaoeth the city Henochia. And besides 
this city of Henoch, Philo Judseus conceiveth that ^ Cain 
built six others, as Maich, Jared, Tehe, Jesca, Selet, and 
Gebat; but where Philo had this, I know not. Now as 
Cain was the first Jupiter, and from whom also the Eth- 
nics had the invention of sacrifice; so were "Jubal, Tu- 
bal, and Tubalcain (inventors of pastorage, smiths^ craft, 
and music) the same which were called by the ancient pro* 
£uie writers, 'Mercurius, Vulcan, and Apollo: and as there 
is a likelihood of name between Tubalcain and Vulcan ; so 
doth Augustine expound the name of Noema, or Naamah, 
the sister of Tubalcain, to signify venustay or beautiful, ^vo- 
luptaSy or pleasure ; as the wife of Vulcan is said to be Ve- 
nus, the lady of pleasure and beauty. And as Adam was 
the ancient and first Saturn, Cain the eldest Jupiter, Eva, 
Rhea, and Noema, or Naamah, the first Venus; so did the 
isXAe of the dividing erf the world between the three brethren, 
the sons of Saturn, arise from the true story of the dividing 
of the earth between the three brethren the sons of Noah : so 
also was the fiction of those golden apples kept by a dragon 
taken from the serpent which tempted Evah: so was paradise 
itself transported out of Asia into Africa, and made the gar- 
den of the Hesperides : the prophecies, that Christ should 
break the serpents head, and conquer the power of hell, 
occasioned the fables of Hercules killing the serpent of 
Hesperides, and descending into hell, and captivating Cer- 
berus : so out of the taking up of Enoch by God was bor- 
rowed the conversion of their heroes (the inventors of reli- 
gion and such arts as the life of man had profit by) into 
stars and heavenly signs, and, withal, that leaving of the 
world, and ascenaon of Astrea ; of. which Ovid : 

" Gen. iv. ao, ai, aa. * Lact. 1. 4- c* *7' 
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r Ul^ma adeitum ierra$ Attrma reUqmi. 

Astrea last of heavenly wights the earth did leave. 

"For although thereby the 'Ethnics would understand 
juBtioe itself to have failed, as it is a yirtue abstract, and 
may be considered without a person; yet, as it is usuai 
among the ancient poets to describe virtues and vices by the 
persons of men and women, as desire by Cupid, valour by 
Mars, beauty or lust by Venus, so do they also the persona 
of men by Uke virtues and vices ; and therefore by justice 
and Astrea, Enoch : the justice and {nety of Enoch being 
in the same manner expressed, as that of Noah was by Mo^ 
ses, for Noah was said to be a just man; ^Jnd Nook 
walked with God. And of E^och it is writtao, ^thai he 
walked with Godj and he was no more eeen; far God took 
him away. 

From this story also of the first age, and from that part 
where Moses remembereth the giants b^otten by the sons 
of good men upon the daughters of the wicked, (whom 
Moses calleth mighty men^ and men qf renown j) did they 
steal those wondrous great acts of their ancient kings and 
powerful ^ants; and again, their war undertaken against the 
gods, from the building of the towa* of Babel by the paat 
Nimrod, as <^St. Augustine termeth him : which war of their 
giants ComeliuB Severus thus describeth : 

Tehtav&e (nefas) oUm detrudere mundo 
Stfdera^ capHvique Jovis transferre gigantes 
Imperiutth ei victo leges imponere ccelo. 

The giants did advance their wicked hand 
Agdnst the stars, to thrust them headlong down. 
And robbing Jove of his imperial crown» 
On conquered heavens to lay their proud command. 

Whereby was meant that Nimrod purposed to raise the 
building of Babel to that height, as God nather by draw^ 

y Ov. Met. 1. 1. ^ Gen. y. aa, 14. 

* Nat. Com. I. a. c a. « Lib. de CMtate Dei. 
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ing waters from the deep, nor by any oonjuaction di the 
stars, should bilry them under the mcxsture of a seccmd flood ; 
but that by this buildmg (if they had been her^ TietorioiHi) 
they would have given the law to heaven itsdf. Also the 
nuking of leagues, peace, and oov^mnts among heathen 
nations and kings, confirmed by sacrifice, whereof ¥irg9» 
both in the eighth and twelfth of his JEneids, hath a toueb^ 
was> as it seemeth, borrowed from Moses, Exod* xxiv. who, 
when he read the book of the covenant^ sprinkled the peo^ 
pie with Uood. 

^We fipd also many remembrances of Seth, the paternal 
ancestor of Enoch and Noah: fat Amenophis, the aams 
king of Egypt, which ireigned at such thtne as Moses can- 
ried thence the children of Israel, (as of late some learned 
men, mistaking his time, suj^posed,) called his son and so^ 
cessor Setho, of Seth ; and of the same Seth (as many men 
of good judgment have granted) were the prinoes of Thraoe 
called Seuthes, whereof ilkere were many very famous, 
«But herein was the memory of Setk most mantfestly pre- 
served, that the Egyptians worshipped Seth, as their mosi 
ancient parent, and <^ the first tradition, in honour cfwhoat 
they called a principal province Setb^tica. ^ We also find 
in Bithynk the city of Sethia, and others of the same nwaam 
elsewhere. And sure from the ^yptians did the Grecians 
borrow this kind of theology, though they scivned to ac- 
knowledge any antiquity preceding their own; and that 
they might not seem to learn elsewhere, they gave the sam^ 
names to their own idols which die Egjrptians cUd to theirs. 

SECT. V. 
Cf the three chkefut JupUerS} and the $irange story of the third. 

BUT of all those armies of Jupiters remembered by die 
ancients, Cicero maketh but three, because those were of 
most fame : which other writers have also done, who430D^it 
out, and laboured in their ori^i^. 

The first was Jufnter, the son of iBther and Dies, so 

' Joseph. 1. 1, contra Appian. * Plot in laid. ' Strabo> 1. 17. 
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called, because the one had refi^rence to his celestial oondi- 
tioDSy (for JBther is as much as shining or pure fire,) the 
other discovered his natural virtues, which days and times 
make more perfect, and are the witnesses of men^s actions. 

The second was said to be the son of Ccelum, or heaven, 
for the same former respect ; and this Jupiter was an Ar- 
cadian, and king of Athens. 

The third, of whom all the Grecian fables were devised, 
was of Crete, (now Candie,) the son of Saturn and Ops. 
The name, derived from the Latin, is taken of Juvans Pater, 
from the Greek word Zwg ; it signifieth fi/^, but somewhat 
strained. Boocas, in his genealogy of the gods, conceiveth 
that his name was borrowed from Jupiter the planet; but 
whether that star had such a name, before the same waB 
given to men, I know not. Jupter is hot and moist, tem- 
perate, modest, honest, adventurous, liberal, merciful, lov- 
ing, and faithful ; that is, ^ving these inclinations. And 
therefore those ancient kings beautified with these condi- 
tions might be called thereafter Jupiter; but howsoever 
they were or were not with those virtues enriched, jret, by 
imitation, all kings in the eldest times assumed those titles and 
surnames : great princes afiecting as high tides of honour 
and reputation of the world, (howsoever deserved,) as the 
worthiest that ever were acquired by their well-deservings. 
Joves omnei reges vocaruni antigui; ^^ The ancients called 
<^ all kings Jupiters,^ as Tzetzes, in his Varia Histaria, con- 
firmeth: Reges dim Joves vocarunt omnes: ^^ In old time 
*^ all nations called thdr kings Jupiters."" But where this 
last and most remembered Jupiter was bom it is uncertain. 
sSome there are that make him of Crete; others, that he 
was but sent thither by his mother Ops, or Qpis, to be fbs- 
X&eA and hidden from the fury of Titan his uncle ; because 
it was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
being a younger brother, and reigning (for his own life) by 
Titan'^s permission, he should put to death all his male chil- 
dren^ lest the Titans might be interrupt^ by any of them 
in their succession ; which agreement, because Saturn per- 
• Nat. Com. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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formed in his first-born, it is fdgned that Saturn' devoured 
his own children. Hereof Lycophron, thus turned into 
Latin. 

Hand Jit ptnguwr^ 

CrtuUs sepulchrum quod sit ipseJiUis, 

Saturn to be the fatter is not known, 
By being the grave and burial of his own. 

This composition between Titan and Saturn, Sibylla also 
witnesseth in these: 

Conceptis verbis. Titan jurare coigif 
Satumum, de se natum ne nutriat uUunif 
Quo possint regnare senis post fata nepotes. 

Things thus agreed, Titan made Saturn swear. 
No son to nourish ; which by reigning might 
Usurp the right of Titan's lawful heir. 

But Ojns, the mother of Jujnter, b^g delivered at cmce 
both of Jujnter and Juno, conveyed Jupiter (first called 
Lysanias) into Crete, as she did afterwards his two brothen^ 
Neptune and Pluto : where he was brought up in Gnossus^ 
the chief city of that island, by ^Cresta the king, or by the 
Curetes, a people and nation thereof. 

Others challenge him to be of Thebes, and a Theban ; 
others caH him an Arcadian ; others make him of Messena. 
The like contention is found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and first fostering. Some affirm that he was 
fed by honey-bees ; in recompense whereof he changed their 
black coats and skins into yellow, a reward well fitting such 
a god ; others, that he was nourished by bears; others, by 
goats : and of all these the idle Greeks have many pretty 
tales. But in the end, when Titan had knowledge that Sa- 
turn had broken his faith, he set on him, and took him and 
his wife prisoners, whom Jupiter again rescued and deli- 
vored. 

But lastly, the father and the son equally ambitious, the 
one doubted the other. Saturn being the less powerful fled 
^ Eoseb. in Temp. 
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into Italy, and kft his kingdcms in Greece to his son. And 
although this prince at the first puichased great honour^ 
and for his many virtues the name of Jupiter was given 
him; yet, after he was once settled and became potent, he 
gave himself over wholly to palliardise and adultery, with- 
out all respect of honour, law, or religion. And it is re- 
ported by such as do ascribe the actions of many to one 
Jupiter, that, not therewith satisfied, he was afterwards 
known to offend in the sin of Sodom with Ganjrmedes and 
others ; and did not only begin with incest, marrying Im 
own sister Juno, but he ravished, betrayed, stole away, and 
took by stroDg hand all the beautiful women bom in his 
time, within the limits of his own kingdoms, or bordering 
them. Among whom these hereafter written were of great- 
est fame ; Niobe, Laodamia, and Alcmena, the wife of Am- 
phitryon, by whom he had Pelasgus, Sarpedon, Argus, and 
Hercules; by Taygete he had Taygetus, of whom the 
mountain Taygetus took name, with another son called 
Baon, of wliom Savona ; by Antiope he had Amplnon and 
Zetns; by Leda, Castor and Pollux, Helen and Clytem- 
nestra; by Danae Perseus; by Jordana Deucalion; by 
Charme (the daughter ot Eubulus) Britonartis; by Plro- 
togenia he had Athlius, the fieither of Eadymion ; and by lo 
(die daughter of Inachus) Epaphus, the founder of Mem- 
phis in Egypt : which Epaphus married Libya, of whom 
that country took name, for so the Greeks afterwards called 
Africa. He ravished JEgina, the daughter of MBopuB, and 
carried her into the island CEnopia, or CEnotria, afterwards 
called jEgina, on whom he begat JBaeus : by Torhebia he 
had Arcbesilaus and Carlnus ; by Ora Colaxes : he had also 
Dardanus by Electra, who built Dardanium, afterwards 
Bium and Troy. He begat the brothers TaKci on Thalia 
and on Garamantis Hiarfaas. He bad bendes these (if they 
bdie not their chief god) Phileus and Pilumnus, inventors 
of bakers^ craft, and I know not how many more ; but I 
know well tibat he could not be fother to all these, who were 
bom in ages so far differing. And of these his several ra- 
vishments, betrayings, stealing away of men^s wives, daugh- 
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cars, and bods^ buying of virgbs, and the like, came in all 
those ancient fables of his transformations into showers of 
gold, eagles, buHs, birds, and beasts; and of him and by 
him (in effect) all that rabble of Grecian foTgeries. And yet 
did not the Greeks and Romans fear to entitle this monster 
Optimus Maximus, though Cicero, in his second book di 
Nahira Deorum, affirms, that he deserved nothing less : and 
in his oration pro damo sua reproacheth Ckxlius for his in- 
oest by the name of Jujuter. His burial was in Crete, 
suth Ludan, '^Creknses non solum mdum apud se et sepul* 
turn Jaoem iestofUur, sed etiam sepulchrum ejus oshndunt. 
^^ The Cretans, or Candians, do not only avow that Jupiter 
^^ was bom and buried among them, but they shew his 
^< grave and sepulchre ;^ which Epiphanius alsoconfirmetb, 
for in his time there remained the monuments of his tomb 
in the mountain Jasius. This Callimachus in his Hynms 
also witnesseth; but, as offended thereat, saith thus : 

The Cretans ever liars were, they care not what they say : 
For they a tomb have built for thee, O king, that liv'st alway. 

^Diodorus Siculus tells, by way of repc»rt from the Li- 
byan fables, confirmed, as he saith, by some Greek writens, 
that the original of these gods was from the western purts 
of Afric. For there, among th^Atlantidae, reigned one Urar 
nus, (which signifieth heaven,) called so for his great skill 
in astrology, and for his Icnowledge and benefits to the pec^ 
pie, honoured by them as a god after his death. He had 
by many wives forty-five sons ; but by his principal wile 
Titea he had seventeen sons and two daughters, all whidi 
were called after their mother^s name Titanes. Of TketL 
likewise it is said, that she for her goodness was canonized 
as a goddess, being dead, and called the earthy as her hus- 
band was styled heaven. But of all the children of Titea, 
her daughter Basilea, (which name sounding as queen in 
English, she is by the Latin translator of Diodorus called 
reginaj) excelling the rest as far in virtue as in years, was, 
by general consent of her brethren and of the people, ap- 
pointed to rule as que^i after her £EUheFs death, being as 
i Luc. in Sscrif. ^ i>|od« l.t. C5. 
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yet a viigin. She took to husband her brother Hyperion, 
to whom she bare a son and a daughter, called sun and 
moon. The beauty and towardliness of these children 
moved her brethren to envy, and bred in them a fear of 
being excluded from the succession; wherefore they took 
the boy and drowned him in the river Eridanus, now called 
Pa The loss of this child caused his raster to break her 
own neck; and the loss of both her children made the mo« 
ther to play many mad pranks, dancing with cymbals, after 
a wild fashion, in mght of all the peo{de, before whom she is 
said to have vanished away. Ere she died, her son (as the 
&ble hath it) ngnified unto her in a dream, that he and his 
nster, by the providence of Grod, should become immortal; 
that also the sun and moon should be called by their names, 
and that thar death should be revenged up<m their mur- 
derers. According to which it is said, that the people did 
so call those two planets, and withal held herself as a god- 
dess, and termed her the great mother^ which name they 
had formerly given to her, for her motherly care in cherish- 
ing her brethren whilst they were young. Hjrperion and 
his race being exdnguished, the other sons of Uranus di- 
vided the kingdom : of these, Atlas and Saturn were chief. 
Atlas reigned over the countries lying about the mountains, 
which afterwards bare his name; a just and wise prince, 
deeply skilful in astrology, and, for invention of the sphere, 
said to have supported heaven. He had many sons, but the 
principal of them, called Hesperus, bang of his father^s quali- 
ties and studies, was said to have been carried away by the 
wind, fiY>m the top of an high hill in the midst of his contem- 
platioiKs, and his name, in honour of him, imposed by the peo- 
ple upon the morning star. The seven daughters of Atlas 
were also said to have been excellent ladies, who, accompa- 
nying such as came to be deified, or registered among the 
worthies, brought forth children, answerable in quality to 
those that begat them. Of these it is held, that the seven 
stars called Pleiades took name. Saturn, the brother of At^ 
las, reigned in Sicilia, part of Afric, and Italy. Jupiter, an- 
other of the sons of Uranus, reigned in Crete, who had ien 
sons, which he called Curetes; he called that island, after 
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his wife^s name. Idea ; in which isle he died and was bu- 
ried. But this Jupiter must not have been that great one^ 
but uncle to the great Jujnter, if these &bles of the Libyans 
were true. Saturn (as these Libyans tell the tale) was a 
great tyrant, and fortified strong jdaces, the better to keep 
his people in subjection. His sister Rhea was married to 
Hanunon, who reigned in some part of Afric. Hammoo, 
loving others as well as his wife, or better, got a daughter, 
called Minerva, near to the river Triton, who thereupon 
was caUed Tritonia. He also begat on Amalthea a son 
called Bacchus, whom he caused secretly, for fear of his 
life, to be brought up at Nysa, an island in the river Tri- 
ton, under the tuition of his daughter Minerva, and certain 
nymphs. To Amalthea he gave in reward a goodly coun- 
try, that lay on the sea-coast, bending in form of a horn, 
whence grew the tale, of Amalthea'^s plentiful horn, famous 
among the poets. When Rhea heard this news, she fled 
from her husband to her brother Saturn, who not only en- 
tertained her as a ^ter, but took her to wife, and at her 
instigation made war upon Hammond, vanquished him by 
the assistance of the Titans, and made him fly into Crete. 
The Curetes, Jupiter^s children before mentioned, held the 
island at that time ; which was new named Crete by Ham- 
mon, after the name of Creta the king^s daughter, whom he 
took to wife, and had with her (women, as may seem, h&ng 
very gracious in those times) the kingdom. Bacchus was 
grown a proper young man, had found out the making of 
wine, the art of planting trees, and many things else com- 
modious for mankind, before the flight of his mother-in-law. 
Now therefore hearing report of aU that happened, and that 
Saturn was coming against him with the Titans, he levied 
an army, to which the Amazons, living not far from Nysa, 
added great forces, in love ot Minerva, who was entered into 
their profession. So Bacchus leading the men, and Minerva 
the women, they set forward against Saturn, met him, over- 
direw him, and taking many of the Titans prisoners, re- 
turned to Nysa; where, pardoning the prisoners, that pro- 
mised to become his true followers, he prepared for a se- 
cond expedition. In the second expedition he behaved 
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himadf so well, that he won the love <^ all the people by 
whom he passed ; insomuch that, partly for good affection 
to him, pcfftly in hatred of Satum^s rigorous government, 
he was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much en- 
fieeUed by daily revolts. Coming to the dty of Hammon, 
he won a battle of Saturn before the very walls. After 
which, Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, setting the 
town on fire to despite Bacchus. But they were caught in 
their flight, pardoned by Bacchus, and kindly entreated. 
Saturn had a young son l^ Rhea, called Jupiter. This 
diild Bacdius took with him in a great esqpedition that he 
made into the east countries ; and coming into Egypt, he 
left this Jupiter, bdng then a boy, governor of the country; 
but a{^pointed unto him as an ovei^eer one Olymjuus, ctf 
whom Jupiter grew to be called Olympius. Whilst Bac- 
dbus tiravelled through all nations, as far as into India, doing 
good in all places, and teaching many things profitable to 
the life of man, the Titans had found out his father Ham- 
mond in Crete, and began to wac upon him. But Bacchus 
returned out of India; with whom Jupiter from Egypt, 
and his. sbter Minerva, togeth^ with the rest that after- 
wards were hdd as gods, joimng all their forces, went into 
Crete, overthrew the Titans, chased them, took and slew 
them, and freed the world of them all. After all this, whmi 
Hammond and Bacchus were dead, they ware deified; and 
the great Jupiter, the son of Saturn, succeeding them, 
idgned lord alone over all the world, having none of the 
Titans left alive, nor any other to disturb him. Between 
tliis tale of the Libyan gods, and the Egyptian fables of Osi- 
ris, there is a rude resemblance, that may cause them both 
to be taken for the crocked images of some one true history. 
For the expeditions of Osiris and of Bacchus, the wars of 
the giants in the one story, of the Titans in the other, the 
kingdom of Egypt given by Hercules Libycus to Orus, by 
Bacdius to Jupiter, the rattles of Isis, and the cjrmbals of 
Basilea, with many petty drcumstances, nearly enough re- 
semble each other, howsoever not alike fitted to the right 
persons. Sanchoniato (as xEusebius cites him) would have 
'Ettteb. l.a. c. 7. 
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all these to be Phoenidans, and is earnest in saying, that it 
is a true story, and no allegory. Yet he makes it seem the 
more allegorical, by ^ving to Uranus, or Heaven, for daugh- 
ters, Fate and Beauty, and the like, with addition of much 
fabulous matter omitted by Diodorus, though Diodorus 
have enough. To the genealogy he adds Elius, or the Sun, 
as father of Uranus; and among the children of Uranus, 
Japetus, Bsetilus, and Dagon, (whom Diodorus doth not 
mention by their names,) gi^ng withal to Uranus the 
proper name of Terrenus, or Indigena, and of Illus to Sa- 
turn, but omitting Jupiter of Crete. The pedigree of them 
is this. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of Cham, and other vjicked ones, whereof some got, some affected 
the name of gods, 

OF Jupiter Belus, the son of Saturnus Babylooicua, 
otherwise Nimrod, it seemeth that Cicero had not heard, (at 
least by that name,) who was more ancient than any of the 
former three by him remembered; for long afta- these 
times were the Greeks but savages, if they seek no further 
off for their gods. 

But the Egyptians, even after the flood, began (somewhat 
before this Chaldean Jupiter) to entitle Cham, the parent Oa 
their own Mizraim, Jupiter Chammon, or Hammon. For 
the etymology of this word Hammon^ which the Greeks de- 
duce ab arenisj from the sands, is ridiculous, saith ^ Fen- 
cer, neither yet is his own much better, who brings it from 
Hammathj which agnifieth heat ; because the said temple 
of Jupiter Hammon was seated in • Libya, where the air is 
exceeding hot and scorching. And as for the antiquity of 
the latter Jupiter, (among the Greeks and Romans the most 
renowned,) it is certain that he was bom not long before the 
war of Troy, as by many of his sons is made manifest; 
namely. Castor, Follux, Hercules, Sarpedon, and others, 
which lived in that age of Priamus, imder whom and with 
whom Troy was destroyed. 

Now seeing that mortal men, and the most wicked, were 
esteemed immortal among the heathen; it was not to be 
wondered at that Alexander Macedon, Tiberius, Nero, Car 
ligula, and others, sought to be numbered among them, 
who were as deformed monsters as the rest : for by what 
reason could the same deity be denied imto Laurentia and 
Flora which was given to Venus ? seeing they were as no- 
torious and famous harlots as she was. 

SECT. VII. 

That the wiser of the ancient heathen had far better opinions of God, 
BUT that ever Fythagoras, or Plato, or Orpheus, with 
■ Fencer de Oracal. 
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many other ancient and excellently learned, believed in any 
of these fooleries, it cannot be suspected, though some of 
them, over-busily, have mixed their own inventions with 
the scriptures: for, in punishment for their fictions, did 
Pythagoras hang both Homer and Hesiod in hell, where he 
feigned that they were perpetually stung and pinched with 
serpents. Yet it cannot be doubted, but that Homer had 
read over all the books of Moses, as by places stolen thence 
ahnost wcMrd for word may appear ; of which Justin Mar- 
tyr cepiembereth many in that treatise converted by Mi- 
raadjula. As for Plato, though he dissembled in somei 
things, for fear of the inquisition of the Areopagites, yet St. i 
Augustine hath already answered for him, (as before re-; 
membered^) Et mirifice its dekctatus est, quiB de tmo Deo \ 
tradita JuerarU; ^*And he was greatly delighted in thef 
^^ doctrine of one God,^ saith Justin Martyr. Now, how- . 
ever Lactantius {leased to repehend Plato, because, saidi 
he^ Plato sought knowledge from the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans, n^ecting the Jews and the books of Moses; 
^EuseUus, CjrriUus, and Origen, find reason to believe the 
contrary, thinking that from thence he took the grounds of 
all by him written of God, or savouring of divinity ; and 
the same opinion had St. Ambrose oi Pjrthagoras. 

But whether it were out of the same vanity which pos- 
sessed all those learned philosophers and poets, that Plato 
also published (not under the right authors'" names) those 
things which he had read in the scriptures, or fearing the 
severity of the ^Areopagites, and the examjdeof his master 
Socrates, by them put to death by poison, I cannot judge. 
Justin Martyr, as it seemeth, ascribeth it wholly to Plato's 
feair, whose words, among many other of the same effect, 
.are tibese; ^ Plato Mosis mentionem facere^ ob td^quod 
unum scHumque Deum docuerai, sibi apud Aihenienses 

• Euseb. Prsp.Evang. 1. ii. Cyril, at first, because Mars tbcrdn first 

cont. Julian. Origea. coot. Celsumr pleaded his cause for the murder of 

Amhr. ad Ireo. ep. 6. 1. t. Hulirrothos. Pansan. in Attic. Nat. 

** Areopagus, or doifius seu mons Com. 1. 2. c. 7. ^ 

Martis, Mars* hill : a bouse wherein « Just. Mar. Adm. ad Gent. fol. 8. 

capital matters were tried ; so called 14, ut sup. 
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ttUum non putavity veritus Areapagum; " Plato fearing 
" the Areopagites, thought it not safe for him among the 
^^ Athenians to make mention of Moses, that he taught that 
" there is but one Grod.'^ But for that divinity which he 
hath written in Timaeo, id ipsttm de Deo disseruit quod et 
MoseSj ^^ he discoursed and taught the same of God,^ 
saith Justin Martyr, " which Moses did."^ For where it 
pleased Grod by his angel to answer Moses, Ego sum ex- 
istensy which is, '^ ^^I am;*^ and existens misit me ad vos, 
<^ I am hath sent me unto you ;^ herein did Plato, saith 
Justin Martyr, no otherwise differ than that Moses used 
the word guiy and Plato the word quod; Moses, enim qui 
existiiy inquit ; Plato, qtiod eaisHt. For Moses saith, he 
who is; Plato, thctt which is. Now of God'*s incompre- 
hensible nature, and of the difficulty either to concdve or 
express the same, he giveth this testimony; ^Genitorem 
universitcUis tarn difficile est invenire^ quam inventum im^ 
possibUe digne profari; ^^ It is as hard to find out the Cre- 
'^ ator of the universal, as it is impossible, if he were found, 
** to speak of him worthily." And what can be more 
agreeable to the majesty of Grod'*s nature, than this pro- 
perty by Plato acknowledged; ^Deus bonus, et quidem, 
Deus causa bonorum ; malorum autem omnium non causa; 
<< God is absolutely good, and so, assuredly, the cause of 
<^ all that is good ; but of any thing that is evil he is no 
" cause at all :" and again, Charita^s Deijiiit causa Jactio- 
nis mundiy et originis omnium rerum ; " The love of Gtxi 
** was the cause of the world's creating, and the original of 
** all things.*" Apuleius the Platonist, Summus Deus in- 
Jinitus est, non solum loci exclusione, sed etiam natur(B dig- 
nitate : et nihil est Deo similius et gratius, quam vir animo 
perfecto bonus ; " The most high Grod is also an infinite 
" Grod, not only by exclusion of place, but by the dignity 
** of nature : neither is there any thing more like or more 
" acceptable to Grod, than a man of a perfect heart."' 
sThales affirmed, that Grod comprehended all things, and that 

* Exod. ill. 14. 'In TimaBO. 'De Legib. i. 10. < Laertius. 
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God was of all things the most ancient, quia nunquam esse 
coppity ^^ because he never had any b^;inning;^ Zeno, that Grod 
beheld even the thoughtsof men ; Athenodorus, that there- 
fore all men ought to be careful in the actions of their life^ 
because God was every where present, and beheld all done. 
But what can be more agreeable to Moses'^s story of the 
creation, than this opinion and description of the world^s be* 
ginning in Euripides, scholar of Anaxagoras ? 

Coelum terraqae unius fomuB fuit : 
Sed cttmjuisseni abjuncta amplexu mutua, 
Emersit amnis in litcem res progemlOj 
-Arhoreiy aves^fera^ quasque afferi mare^ 
Genusque mortaUum. 

Heaven and earth one form did bear; 
But when disjoined once they were 

From mutual embraces^ 
All things to light appeared then, 
Of trees^ birds, beasts, fishes, and men. 

The still remaining races. 

And as in Pythagoras, in Socrates, and in Plato; so we 
6nd the same exceUent understanding in Orpheus, who 
every where expressed the infinite and sole power of one 
God, though he uses the name of Jupiter, thereby to avoid 
the envy and danger of the time ; but that he could attri- 
bute those things to the sons of men and mortal creatures, 
which he doth to this Jupiter, there is no man who hath 
ever heard of God jthat can imagine. 

Nomina deorum^ saith Mirandula, quos Orpheus canii, 
non dedpientium dcemonum^ a quibtts malum et non bonum 
provenit; sed naktraUum viriuium divinarumque sunt no- 
mina ; '* The names of those gods whom Orpheus doth 
^^ sing, are not of deceiving devils, from whom evil comes, 
^* and not goodness ; but they are the names of natural and 
" divine virtues.^ Yea, that he yet reacheth higher, and 
speaketh of God himself, this his instruction to Musaeus 
and the hymn following teach us. Respiciens vero ad di- 
vinum hunc sermonem et diligenier animum adverted inten- 

n3 
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dens cordis fxUionis capote cfmceptacahim : rectam autetrt 
ascekde viam, et solmn aspice mtmdi Regem. Unus est ex 
se genituSy ex eo omnia ruUa swtU: ipse vero in iSis versa- 
tur, nee quisquam eum iniueri potest mcrtaJmrn^ sed ipse 
nihUominus omnes intuetur. 

Then marking this ray sacred speech^ but truly lend 

Thy heart, that's reason's sphere, and the right way ascend. 

And see the world's sole King. First, he is simply one 

Begotten of himself, from whom is bom alone 

All else ; in which he's still, nor could it ere be&ll 

A mortal eye to see him once, yet he sees all. 

And again the same author ; 

Jupiter omnipotens, et primus, et ultimui idem ; 
Jupiter est caput et medium : Jovis omnia munus. 
Jupiter estfundamen humi et stellantis Olympi. 
Jupiter et mas est, etfcemina nescta mortis. 
Spiritus est cunctis, vaUdi vis Jupiter ignis. 
Et pelagi radix, sol, luna est Jupiter ipse. 
Rex, et origo simul rerum est, et terminus idem. 
Nam prius occutuit, magno post numine, sacrum 
Cor reserans bonus in dulcem dedit omnia lucem. 

The first of all is God, and the same last is he. 
God b the head and midst, yea from him all things be. 
€k>d is the base of earth, and of the starred sky. 
He is the male and female too, shall never die. 
. The spirit of all is God, the sun, and moon, and what is higher. 
The king, th' original of all, of all the end. 
For close in holy breast he all did comprehend, 
Whence all to blessed light his wondrous power did send. 

Now be^des these former testimonies, that all the learned 
men of ancient times were not so stupid and ignorant as 
the Egyptians, Grecians, and other nations by them in- 
fected Were, I will only repeat two or three oth&r opinicms, 
and leave the reader to those laige and learned collections 
of Jusdn Martyr, Clemens, Lactantius, Eusebius, Eugubi- 
nus, Peucer, Plessis, Danaeus, and others. For Cleanthes 
the Stcnck, b^ng demanded <^ what nature God was, de- 
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scribed him by these attributes and properties, bonus^ jus- 
tus, scmchts^ seipsum possidens, utilisj speciosuSy optimtiSy 
8€veru8f JibeTy semper commoduSy ttduSy gloriosus^ charitasy 
&c. *^ Good, just, holy, posseanng himself, profitable, beau- 
** tifiil, best, severe, free, always doing good, safe without 
^^ fear, glorious, and self-charity.'" Epicharmus affirmed, 
that God, who beheld all things, and pierced every nature, 
was only and every where powerful ; agre^ng with Demo- 
critus. Rex omnium ipse solus; ^^ He is the only King of 
" all kings :^ and with Pindarus the poet, Deu>s unuSy Pater y 
Cre<Uor summuSy aique x>ptimus arHfeXy qui progressus 
singulis diversos secundum merita prcebet; ^^ One Grod, 
" the Father, the most high Creator, and best artificer, 
" who giveth to every thing divers proceedings according 
" to thdr deserts.*" This God, saith Antisthenes, cannot be 
resembled to any thing, and therefore not elsewhere known ; 
Nisi in pcUria iUa perenniy cufus imaginem nuUam habes ; 
^* Save only in that everlasting country, whose image thou 
" hast none at all.*" Hereof also Xenophanes Colophonius, 
Unus Deus inter Deos et homines maximiuSy nee corpore 
nee mente mortdKbus similis ; *^ There is one God among 
^^ gods and men most powerful, neither corp^ally nor men- 
" tally like unto mortals :^ and Xenophon, Deus qui om- 
nia quatUy et omnia quiescere Jadty magmis potensquCy 
quod omnibus patet : quaUs auiem Jbrma sity nemini patety 
nisi ipsi soHy qui luce sua omnia perlustrat; ** Grod who 
^< shaketh all things, and setteth all things at rest, is great 
" and mighty, as is manifest to all ; but of what form he is, 
*^ it is manifest to none, save only to himself, who illuminat- 
" eth all things with his own light.'* Finally, Plato saith, 
Totius rerum natune causa, et ratioy et origo DeuSy 
summus animi genitor, (Bternus animantium sospitator, 
assiduus mundi sui opi/ixy sine propagaUcne genitor, ne- 
que loco neque tempore uHo comprehensus ; eoque paucis co- 
gitdbilisy nemini effabilis; " God is the cause, ground, and 
" original of the whole nature of things, the most high Fa^ 
" ther of the soul, the eternal preserver of living creatures, 
" the continual framer of his world, a begetter irithout 

N 4 
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; ^^ any propagation, ocxnprebended neither in any pkce nor 
^^ time ; therefore few can concave him in thought, none 
" can express what he is.*" Therefore was it said by St* 
Jerome^ ^Si emm cuncios phUosophorum revclvas libroSy 
necesse esttUmeis reperias aliquam partem vcuorum Ddy 
ut apud Platonem^ FabriccUorem mundi, Deum: apud Ze- 
nonem Stoicorum prindpem^ inferos et knmorUUee anknasy 
&c. << If thou conader all the books of the plnlosopbers^ 
<^ thou canst not but find in them some part of the vessels 
** of Grod ; as in Plato, Grod the Creator of the world ; in 
^^ Zeno prince of the Stoics^ hell, and immortal souls.^ And 
this is certain, that if we look into the wisdom of all ages, 
we shall find that there never was man of sobd under- 
standing or excellent judgment; never any man whose 
mind the art of education hath not bended ; whose eyes a 
foolish superstition hath not afterwards blinded ; whose ap- 
prehensions are sober, and by a pensive inspection advised ; 
but that he hath found by an irresistible neoesuty one 
true Grod and everlasting Being, all for ever caunng, and 
all for ever sustaining ; which no man among the heathen 
hath with more reverence acknowledged, or more learnedly 
expressed, than that Eg3rptian Hermes, howsoever it failed 
afterwards in his posterity ; all ^ing at length, by devilish 
policy of the Egyptian priests, purposely obscured ; who in- 
. vented new gods, and those innumerable, best sorting (as 
\ the Deidl persuaded them) with vulgar capacities, and fittest 
to keep in awe and order their common pec^e. 

SECT. VIII. 

That heathenism and Judmsm, after many wounds, were at length 
about the same time under Julian miracuUmsfy confounded. 

BUT all these are again vanished ; for the inventions of 
mortal men are no less mortal than themselves. The fire, 
which the Chaldeans worshipped for a God, is crept into 
every man'*s chimney, which the lack of fuel starveth, water 
quencheth, and want of air sufibcateth : Jupiter is no more 

>* HtcFon. iu Com. iu Dan. in Priocipw 
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vexed with Juno^s jealousies ; death hath persuaded him to 
chastity, and her to patience ; and that time, which hath de- 
voured itself, hath also eaten up both the bodies and images 
of him and his; yea, their stately temples of stone and 
dureful marble. The bouses and sumptuous buildings 
erected to Baal can no where be found upon the ear^^ 
nor any monument of that glorious temple consecrated to 
Diana. There are none now in Phcenicia that lament the 
death of Adonis ; nor any in Libya, Creta, Thessalia, or 
elsewhere, that can ask counsel or help from Jupiter. The 
great god Pan hath broken his pipes ; Apollo^s priests are 
become speechless; and the trade of riddles in oracles, 
vnth the DeviPs telling men^s fortunes therein, b taken up 
by counterfeit Egyptians and cozening astrologers. 

But it was long ere the Devil gave way to these his over- 
throws and dishonours : for after the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos (one of his chief mansions) was many times robbed, 
burnt, and destroyed, yet by his diligence the same was 
often enriched, repaired, and reedified again, till by the 
hand oi God himself it received the last and utter subver- 
^on. For it was first robbed of all the idols and orna- 
ments therein by the Euboean pirates; secondly, by the 
Phlegians utterly sacked ; thirdly, by Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilles; fourthly, by the army of Xerxes; fifthly, by the . 
captains of the Phocenses ; sixthly, by Nero, who carried 
thence five hundred brasen images; all which were new 
made, and therein again set up at the common chaige. But 
whatsoever was gathered between the Ume of Nero and 
Constantine, the Christian army made spoil of, defacing as 
much as the time permitted them ; notwithstanding all this, 
it was again gloriously rebuilt, and so remained till such 
time as Julian the Apostate sent thither to know the suc- 
cess of his Parthian enterprise, at which time it was utterly 
burnt and consumed with fire from heaven ; and the image 
of Apollo himself and all the rest of the idols, therein molten 
dowB^^d lost in the earth. 

The like success had the Jews in the same Julian^^s time, 
when by his permission they assembled themselves to re- 
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build the tcfinple of .Jerusalem ; for while they were busied 
to lay the foundations, their buildings were overthrown by 
an earthquake, and many thousands of the Jews were ov«^ 
whelmed with the ruins, and others slain, and scattered by 
tanpest and thunder : though > Am. Marcellinus reports it 
more favourably for the Jews, ascribing this to the nature 
of that element. Fot, saith he, Allypius, and the ruler of 
the province of Judea, being by Julian busied in the re- 
edifying of this temple, flaming balls of fire issuing near the 
foundation, and oft consuming the workmen, made the en- 
terprise frustrate. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the last refuges of the Devil to maintain his kingdotn. 

' NOW the Devil, because he cannot jJay upon the open 
stage of this world, (as in those days,) and being still as in- 
dustrious as ever, finds it more for his advantage to creep 
into the minds of men ; and inhabiting in the temples of 
their hearts, works them to a more efiectual adoration of 
himself than ever. ' For whereas he first taught them to sa- 
crifice to monsters, to dead stones cut into faces of beasts, 
birds, and other mixed natures ; he now sets before them 
the high and shining idol of ^ory, the all-commanding 
image of bright gold. He tells them that truth is the god- 
dess of dangers and oppressions ; that chastity is the enemy 
of nature ; and lastly, that as all virtue, in general, is with- 
out taste, so pleasure salisfieth and delighteth every sense : 
for true wisdom, saith he, is exercised in nothing else than 
in the obtaining of power to oppress, and of riches to main- 
tain plentifully our worldly delights. j^And if this arch-po- 
litician find in his pupils any remorse, any fear or feeling of 
Grod's future judgment, he persuades them that Grod hath 
so great need of men^s souls, that he will accept them at any 
time and upon any conditions \ interrupting by his vigilant 
OMkavours all offet of timefuT return towards Grod, by lay- 
ing those great blocks of rugged poverty and despised con- 

^ Am. Mar. 1. 23. cap. i. 
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tempt in the narrow passage leading to his divine presence. 
But as the mind o{ man hath two ports, the one always 
frequented by the entrance of manifold vanities, the other 
desolate and ovei^own with grass, by which enter our cha- 
ritable thoughts and divine contemplations ; so hath that of 
death a double and twofold opening ; worldly misery pass- 
ing by the one, worldly prosperity by the other : at the 
entrance of the one we find our sufferings and patience to 
attend us ; (all which have gone before us to prepare our 
joys;) at the other our cruelties, covetousness, licentiousness, 
injustice, and oppressions, (the harbingers of most fearful 
and terrible scnrrow,) staying for us. ; And as the Devil, our 
most industrious enemy ^ was ever most diligent, so is he 
now more laborious than ever; the long day of mankind 
drawing fast towards an evening, and the world^s tragedy 
and time near at an end. j 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Noah's food. 

SECT. I. 

Of God'$ forewarning ; and some human testimonies $ and some 
doubting touching the truth of Noah* s flood, 

\JF this destruction it pleased Grod to give warning unto 
Noah ; who, saith ^ Josephus, fearing to perish among the 
rest, secedens cum steisj in aUam regionem migravit; ^^ he 
^^ departed irith his children, and travelled into another re- 
^^ gion.'" And of these ^ants, from whom Noah withdrew 
himself, Berosus writeth in this manner : *^ That they ex- 
<« ceeded in all sorts of inhuman and unnatural widcedness,^ 
and that they were contemptores et rdigioms et deorum; 
^^ contemners of reBgion and of the gods :^ among which 
mighty men, saith Berosus, unus erai qui deorum veneran- 
tior, et prudentior cuncHSj &c. huic nomen erat Noahy 

^Joseph. 1. I. cap. 4. 
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'^ there was one more wise and reverencing the gods than 
" the rest, whose name was Noah:'' who with his Uiree sons, 
Sem, Japhet, and Cham, and with their wives, and the wife 
of Noah, (namely, Titea the great. Pandora, Noela, and 
Noegla,) preserved themselves in the ark. This ark God 
commanded Noah to prepare ; ^ And God said ufUo Noahy 
Make thee am, ark of pme4rees; thou shalt make cabins in 
the arky and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch* 
For God made ™ Noah to know that an end of all flesh was 
at hand, and that the graves of the rebellious and cruel ge- 
nerations were already fashioned in the clouds, which soon 
after should swallow up and cover all living creatures 
which breathed in the air ; Noah and his family excepted. 

But thb universal grave of waters and general deluge 
hath not been received by all ; for divine testimonies do not 
persuade all natural men to those things to which their own 
reason cannot reach ; ^dum obvohUa in obscuro Veritas la- 
tet; " whilst the truth lieth wrapped up in obscurity.*" 
Many there are who have disputed against the universality 
of this overflowing, and have judged that this flood of Noah 
fell but in some particular places and kingdoms; moved so 
to think, because in elder ages there have been many other 
floods, as they suppose, of that nature. Hereof Nicolaus 
Damascenus writeth in this manner, as his words are cited 
by Josephus, ^Est super Minyadam excelsus mons in Ar- 
menta^ qui Baris appeUatury in quo muitos confiigientes 
sermo est diluvii tempore Ubera/toSy et quenda/m simul in 
area devectum in ht^us vertice hcBsissey lignorumque reli- 
quias multo tempore conservataSy qui Jbrtasse is Juity de 
quo etiam Moses JudeBorum legislator scribit: thus far this 
author. " There is," saith he, " above Minyada, (or the 
" country of Minyse,) an exceeding high mountain in Arme- 
^< nia, called Baris ; on which it is reported, that many hav- 
^^ ing fled thither were saved in the time of the deluge ; 
^^ and that one was carried in an ark, and rested upon the 

1 Gen. vi. 14. « Jobeph. Aut. 1. i.e. 4. £ii8eb. de 

" GcD. Ti. 13. PrsBp. 1. 9. c. 4. 
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** top of the mountain^ whereon there remained a long time 
<< after certain pieces thereof; and this might be the same 
" of which Moses the lawgiver of the Jews maketh men- 
" tion.*" And of this opinion were the Thalmudists, saith 
Annius, that many giants saved themselves upon mount 
Sion. 

But Berosus (who after Moses was one of the most an- 
cient, howsoever he have been since deformed and cor- 
rupted) doth in the substance of all agree with Moses as 
touching the general flood, taking from thence the begin- 
ning of his history in these words : Ante aquarum cladem 
Jbmoaamy qua miiverstis periit orHsy fee " Before that 
^^ famous destruction of waters, by which the world uni- 
" versal perished f* witnessing withal^ that Noah, with his 
wife Titea, and his three sons, with their wives, (in all eight 
persons,} were only saved. 

SECT. II. 

Of the fiood in the tifne of Ogyges ; and that this teas not Noah*s 

Jlood. 

BUT from the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all 
truth, saith Lactantius, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the error first of all ; who there- 
in flattering themselves also, sought t6 persuade the world 
that there was no flood preceded the flood of Ogyges, king 
of the Thebansin Boeotia, or rather of Attica; and there- 
fore, siuth Khodoginus, ^Ogygium id appellant poetce tan- 
quam pervetus diaeris, ab Ogyge vetustissimo ; ^* The 
^^ poets gave the name of Ogygia to things exceeding an- 
" cient, as of Ogyges the most ancient*" 

But let Ogyges be as ancient as those men can make him, 
yet it is manifest that he Uved but in Jacobus time, (though 
<)Eusebius makes him later, and in Moseses time,) and was 
bom sixty-seven years after him. 

There is also an opinion that Ogyges was Cadmus, (and 
then was he far later,) as Rhodoginus, in the ninth book of 

p Rhod. 1. 15. c. .^3. *« Easeb. de Prsp. Evaog. 1. lo. c. 3. ca. 32. 
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his antiquities, remembereth : Sunt tamen qui in jXg^pto 
regnaase autttmeni hunc; unde sii Cadmus qui in GnB- 
dam prqfectus Thebas condidity a baoe Jugulato ric nun- 
cupoiUis; quoniam Syrorum lingua bos diciiur T^hebe. 
^^ There are,"" suth he, <' who think that this Ogyges did 
** reign in Egypt, whereby he should be Cadmus, who tnu 
<< yeUing into Greece built Thebes, so named of a beef 
'^ slain ; because in the Syrian language a beef is called 
« Thebe.^ 

But this flood of Ogyges fell in the year of the world 
8440, according to Eusebius, who followed the account of 
the Sqptuagint; and the flood of Noah in the year 2242, 
after the same account ; and so there came 1200 years be- 
tween these floods, wanting but two, thou^ herein Euse- 
bius was much mistaken, and corrected this opinion in his 
Chronology. Now although the very year and time of this 
overflowing in Achaia, or rather Attica, be not predsely 
set down, but that there is a great difference among writers, 
yet whosoever makes it most ancient, finds above 500 years 
difference between that and the general flood. 

For 'Paulus Orosius affirms, that this tempest fell upon 
the Athenians but 1040 years before Rome was buik. Bu- 
cholzerus saith, it was 1048 elder than Rome ; which was 
founded (according to the same Bucfaolz^rus) in the world^s 
year 3219f though after the account which I follow, (and 
whereof I will give my reasons in the story of Abraham,) it 
was built in the world'^s year 3280. Now the general flood 
preceded the building of Rome, saith Bucholzerus, 1568 
years; and the flood of Ogyges, as before, 1048. Hence 
it foUoweth, by easy calculation, that (if he place Ogyges in 
his true age) the difference between these two floods must 
be 520 years, to which we allowing 60 more, find 580. 
And that this of Ogyges was not the same of Noah (except 
we call Noah Ogyges priscuSy *as some do) it appears by 
this, that the flood of Ogyges, then king of Attica, or Ogy- 
gia, did not extend itself any further than the banks of Ar- 

■* Lib. I. c. 7. * XenophoD, Anoianus. 
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chipelago, or the ^Egean sea. For whereas ^Mela, Pliny, and 
Solinus witness that the city of Joj^ in Judea was founded 
before the flood ; and that (notwithstanding the wdght of 
waters) there remained cm certain altars of stone the title <^ 
the king, and ol his brother Phineus, with many of the 
grounds of their religicm ; sure it is no where found among 
profane historians, nc»r in the scriptures, that ever the flood 
of Ogyges spread itself over any part of Sj^ria, much less 
over all the earth. But that it drowned both the regions 
of Attica about Athens, and that of Achaia in Peloponne- 
sus, it is very probable. For it seemeth that at that time 
it was, when Helice and Bura were swallowed up, (cities 
seated on the north part of Peloponnesus,) of which Ovid ; 

" Si qtupras HeUcen, et Buran^ Achaidas urbes, 
Invenies sub aquis, 

Bura and Helice on Achaian ground 

Are sought in vain, but under sea are found. 

Of this flood of Ogyges was invented the fable of * Apollo 
and IKana. For Latona, the daughter of Coeus, the son 
of Titan, b^ng beloved and forced by Jupiter, and by him 
gotten with child, Juno thereat enraged, permitted her (as 
they say) no part of the earth to be delivered on; and withal 
caused the monstrous serpent Python to follow and af- 
fnght her wheresoever she travelled, till at length arriving 
at the isle of Orty^a, she was there received ; in which she 
was delivered, first of Diana, and then of Apollo, being 
twins; whereof Barlaam makes this exposition: That at 
sach time as the deluge (which happened in Ogyges^s reign) 
ceased, out of the abundant moisture of the earth (heat by 
putrefaction being thereto mixed) there were exhaled such 
thick mists and fogs, that in Attica, and along the coasts of 
the iBgean sea, neither the beams of the sun by day, nor 
of the moon by night, could pierce the air, or be perceived 



' Mela, 1. 3. Plia. 1. 5. Sol. c 47. ** raram conditaiii." Solio. ibid. 
' Joppeoppidum antiquissimam orbe ** Ovid. Metam. 1. 1|. 303. 
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by the inhabitant^ : so as when at length (the earth being 
dried, and these vapours dissipated) the air b^an to be 
olear, the people of x Ortygia espied the light of t4ie moon 
somewhat before day^ and in the same morning the sun also 
appeared ; fabulously (because Diana represented the moon, 
and Apollo the sun) they were reported to be bom in the 
ble of Ortygia, thereof afterwards call DdoSy which ognifi- 
eth manifestation. 

And surely it is not improbable, that the flood of Ogy- 
ges, being so great as histories have reported it, was accom- 
panied with much alteration of the air sensibly discerned in 
those parts, and some unusual face of the skies. Varro, in 
his books De Genie PopuU Romania (as he is dted by 'St. 
Augustine,) reporteth out of Castor, that so great a miracle 
happened in the star of Venus, as never was seen before 
nor in after-times : for the colour, the greatness, the figure, 
and the course ol it were changed. This fell out, as Adras- 
tus Cyzicenus, and ^on Neapolites, famous mathemati- 
cians, afSrmed, in the time of Ogyges. 

Now concerning the course of that or any planet, I do 
not remember that I have any where read of so good astro- 
logers flourishing among the Greeks or elsewhere, in those 
days, as were likely to make any calculation of the revolu- 
tions of the planets so exact that it should need no reforma- 
tion. Of the colour and magnitude, I see no reason why 
the difference found in the star of Venus should be held mi- 
raculous ; considering that lesser mists and fogs than those 
which covered Greece with so long darkness, do familiarly 
present our senses with as great alterations in the sun and 
moon. That the figure should vary, questionless it was 
very strange; yet I cannot hold it any prodigy; for it 
stands well with good reason, that the »de of Venus which 
the sun beholds, being enlightened by him, the opposite 
half should remain shadowed ; whereby that planet would, 
unto our eyes, descrying only that part whereon the light 

y Plin.l. 4. c. II. ' Aug. de Cmt. Dei, 1. 21. c. 8. 
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falleth) appear to be honied, as the moon doth seem ; if 
distance, as in other things, did not hinder the apprehen- 
sion of our senses. 

Galilseus, a worthy astrologer now living, who, by the 
help of perspective glasses, hath found in the stars many 
things unknown to the ancients, affirmeth so much to have 
been discovered in Venus by his late observations. Whe- 
ther some watery disposition of the air might present as 
much to them Uiat lived with Ogyges, as Galilseus hath 
seen through his instrument, I cannot tell; sure I am, 
that the discovery of a truth formerly unknown, doth ra- 
ther convince man of ignorance, than nature of error. One 
thing herein is worthy to be noted, that this great but par- 
ticular flood of Ogyges was (as appeareth by this of St. Au« 
gustine) accompanied with such unusual (and therefore the 
more dreadful, though iiatural) signs testifying the concur- 
rence of causes with effects in that inundation ; whereas the 
flood of Noah, which was general, and altogether miracu- 
lous, may seem to have had no other tdcen, or foreshewing, 
than the long preaching of Noah himself, which was not 
regarded; «for they were eating and drinking, when the 
flood came suddenly, and took them all away. 

SECT. m. 

Of Deucalion's Jlooi i and that this was not Noah" s flood j nor the 
Umbri in Italy a remnant of any unwer sal flood, 

A SECOND flood of great &me, and of which the time 
is more certain, was that of Deucalion in Thessalia, of which 
St. Augustine out of Varro : His Ufnporibus {ut Varro 
scribii) regnante Atheniensibus CranaOf successore Cecra- 
pis {tU autem nostril Eusebius et Hieronymus) adkuc 
eodem Cecrope permaneniey dUuviufn Jiui, quod appeUa- 
turn est DeuccUionis; that is, ^^ In these times (as Varro re- 
'^ porteth) Cranaus, the successcnr of Cecrops, governing the 
^' Athenians, or (as our Eusebius and Jerome say) Cecrops 
^^ yet Uving, that flood, called Deucalion's, happened ."" 

•■ Luke xvii. 37. 
KALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. O 
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And in the beginning of the 11th chapter of the same 
18th book he useth these words : EduaAi ergo Moses ear 
.Xgypto popuium Dei novissimo tempore Cecropis Atheni- 
ensium regiSy aim apudJssyrios regnaret Ascatades, apud 
Sicyonios ManxthuSj apud Argivos Triopcu. ^^ Moses 
** led the people of Grod out of Egypt about the latter times 
<< of Cecrops king of the Athenians, Ascatades rdgning 
<< over the Assyrians, over the Sicyonians Marathus, and 
** over the Ar^ves Tiiopas :*" so as leaving the curioaty of 
a few years, more or less, it appeareth that this flood of 
Deucalion was ^ther at the egression of the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, or near it : and then after Noah 768 
years according to Functius, who makes Cecrops to live in 
the year of the world 2409; or if we follow Mercator, then 
789 years after Noah, and in the year of the world 2395. 
But if Deucalion were bom in the age of the world 2866, 
according to Codoman, then giving unto Deucalion forty 
years of age wh^i this flood happened, it falleth within one 
year of Mercator^s account. But Deucalion, by all approved 
hbtorians, is said to have been eighty-two years old at that 
time. Now Clemens Alexandrinus dates the time of this 
flood of Deucalion, and the conflagration and burning in 
Pha£ton''s time, by the reign of Crotopus king of the Ar- 
gives; but Crotopus lived king of the Argives ax years 
after Israel departed Egypt, which makes twenty years dif- 
ference according to Functius, who will have this flood and 
burning to have fallen fourteen, years before Moses left 
Egypt; for he gave of the world^s years to the flood and 
burning the year S440, and to Moseses egression the 
year 2464. And yet ^Cedrenus thinks that Moses was 
tnore andent, and lived with Inachus, but that cannot be 
true ; for then had the flood of Deucalion and the burning 
of Phaeton preceded the flood of Ogyges, which is denied 
by all : for that of Thessaly (called Deucalion's) followed 
that of Attica (called Ogygia) at least 260 years, or there- 
abouts. Eusebius, in his Chronology, makes it 280 years, 

^Ccdr.Li. S.34. 
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and 80 doth P. Orosius ; EuaelMus about the fiftieth year of 
Moseses life, and Cyiillus about the sixty-seventh, and both 
after Noah^s flood 770 years ; for these be Clemens Alexan- 
drinus^s words: ^Fuit autem in Grtecia tempore quidem 
Phoroneiy qui fuit post Inachuniy inundatio qu€B Jwt tem^ 
pore Ogygie ; ** There happened in Greece in the time of 
" Phoroneus^ who lived after Inachus, the flood of Ogyges.^ 
Now if the flood of Ogyges in Attica were 1020 or 1016 
years before the first Olympiad, according to Eusebius and 
Orosius, as before, then is it manifest, that taking 768 out 
of this number of 1020, it falls out that Ogyges's flood hap- 
pened before the Hebrews left Egypt 250 years, or 260 
years, according to the difference between the ofunions of 
<i Eusebius and Oronus. And for myself, (who rather fel- 
low those chronologers which give sixty years more to Abra- 
ham after the flood, than the rest,) I red^on the times which 
come between these floods in this sort The general flood 
was in the year of the world 1656. Jacob was bom in the 
year of the world 2169, so as fix>m the b^;inning of the 
flood to Jacobus birth there were consumed 518 years. 
Ogyge^s flood happened 100 years after Jacob was bom, 
and therefore after the general flood 618 years. Now Deu- 
caUon was bom in the year of the world 2356, and had 
lived eighty-two years when his kingdom of Thessaly was 
ov^rwhehned, (which added to 2356, make 2438,) his flood 
was after Noah'^s flood ended 7^ years. And hereto An- 
nius^s Xenophon agreeth, who makes 700 years between 
the general flood and Deucalion^s birth ; to which add 
eighty-two years <^ hb age, as before, and then the flood of 
Thessaly fdlowed the general 782 years. The words of 
that Xenophon are these : Ab inu/iidatione terrarwn ad or^ 
turn DeucalioniSy secundo anno SpJueriy septingenti suppu^ 
tantur armi^ quiyiattts annos duos et odoginta Thessaliam 
vidit inundaiam : ^^ From the drowning of the world to 
<< the birth of Deucalion, in the second year of Sphaerus, are 
'^ numbered 700 years ; and when Deucalion was eighty-two 

* Clem. Alex. i. Stro. ex Ctes. * Eu»cb. in Cbrou. 
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^^ years old, he saw Thessalia drowned.'*' Thb flood happened 
in the winter time about Parnassus : witness ^ Aristotle in 
the first qS his Meteors. And Varro (whom St. Augustine 
so often citeth for his excellent learning, especially in anti- 
quities) findeth this flood of Deucalion to have happened 
in the time of Cranaus, who succeeded Cecrops : Orosius 
thinks it somewhat later, Amphitryon reigning in Athens, 
the third from Cecrops. Only this of Deucalion was very 
great, and reached not only over Thessaly itself, and the 
r^ons adjoining westward, but it covei^ed the greatest 
part of Italy ; and either the same, or some other particular 
flood then happening, oppressed Egypt, saith Eusebius. 
And therefore did the Greeks ^ther think it or feign it to 
be universal; and Deucalion, then king, saving himself and 
some others on the mountains of Thessaly, (of all other the 
highest, saith ^Solinus,) was by reason thereof, as sStrabo 
witnesseth, said to be the preserver of mankind. That this 
flood covered a great part of Italy, ^ Pliny and Solinus 
make it probable, who affirm, that die peo]:de then inhabit- 
ing Italy were therefore called "Oftfipm, quia ab imbribus 
dihwii mperfuisseni; and therefore also were they esteemed 
the most ancient nation, as Strabo confirmeth in his first 
book, and Trezenius in his second ; which Umbri these au- 
thors make the parents of the Salnnes, and the Sabines to 
be the parents of the Samnites, Piceni, Lucani, Bnitii, and 
all others inhabiting anciently the banks of the Mediterra- 
nean sea. But that these Umbri were not the. inhabitants 
of Italy before the flood of Noah, and so took name by sav- 
ing themselves upon the Apennine mountains, the scrip- 
tores teach us ; shewing who, and who only then were pre- 
served, which is sufficient. > Report hath adventured fur- 
ther, telling us that the first peo|4e, which after the general 
flood inhaUted Italy, were the Cameeenes, (so named from 
Camese, whom Cato m Originibus^ another of Annius^s au- 

* Arist. c 14. i Atheoaeus DipnoBoph. 1. 15. out 

f SoHd. 1. 14. of Draco Corcyneus, saith, " that Ca- 

« Strabo, 1. 9. «« mese was the wU5b aud sister of .la- 

»» Plln. 1. 3. c. 14. Sol. c. 7. Plin. " niis." Lact, 1. 1. c. m. 

Ibid. ^ 
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tbors, names for a consort of Janus,) which people lived al- 
together a savage life, till such time as Saturn arriving on 
those coasts devised laws to govern them by ; the memory 
of whose acts in that region Diodore and Thallus among 
the Greeks, Nepos, Cassius, and Varro among the Latins, 
have preserved ; and of whom Virgil : 

^ Primus ab (Bthereo venit Saturnus Olympo^ 
Arma Jovis Jugiens, et regnis exul ademptis, 
h genus indocile ac dispersum montibus alHs 
ComposuU, Ugesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Maluit. 

Saturn descended from the heavens high, 
Fearing the arms of Jupiter bis son. 
His kingdom lost, and banishM thence, doth fly. 
Rude people on the mountain tops be won 
To live together, and by laws ; which done, 
He chose to call it Latium. 

And afterwards, in the verses following, he speaketh of the 
Ausones, and after them of the Sicani ; nations which again 
sought to displant the ancient inhabiters : 

' Turn manus Ausonia, et gentes venere Sicani. 

Then came th' Ausonian bands, and the Sicanian tribes. 

Of these Sicani, (which left Spain, and sat down in Italy,) 
""Thucydides and Pliny give testimony; who were again 
expelled by the Ligii, saith Thucydides. After all these 
plantations and rejdantations came the Umbri, descended 
ot the Gauls, saith ^ Annius, not of diose Gauls of France^ 
but of those of Scythia, who commanded a great part of 
Italy, even all Hetruria and Campania, as <> Herodotus, 
Pliny, and Dionysius have assured us ; and therefore this 
flood of Deucalion was long after that of Noah. For all 
tho9e nations were planted in Italy, and dispossessed of 
Italy again, before the Umbri were ever heard of, or had 

^ JEn. 1. 8. 3 19. ■ Annins ex Samoele Tbalmodista. 

» Virg. 1. 8. ^n. « Herod. 1. 1. Plin. 1. 3. c. 5. Dion. 

■» Thucyd. 1. 6. Plin. I. 3. c. 5. I. i. et a. 
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being. So that kingdom was first called Camadene, then 
Latium or Satumia, then Ausonia, then Sicania, before the 
Umbri (in whose time Deucalion'^s flood happened) pos- 
sessed the same, about 306 years before the war of Troj : 
Lycaon then governing Arcadia ; who bong the father of 
twenty-two sons, the youngest, called PQSnotrius, invaded 
Italy, who gave it the name of CEnotria. This name it 
held until Italus of the same nation changed it into Italy, 
after his own name, about <)250 years before the &11 of 
Troy. After these came the Pelasgi, of whom Pliny in hb 
third book and fifth chapter, and Strabo in his fifth, Thu- 
cydides in his axth speaks at large : and after them the 
Lydi under Tyrrhenus their captain, that gave name to 
the Tyrrheni; who casting thence the Umbri, took from 
them three hundred castles, and built therein twelve ddes ; 
to which (after they had possessed and passed over the 
Apennine mountains) they added divers others, whereof TeL 
fflna (afterward Bononia) was one. 

Now that there was not anciently such a nation as these 
Umbri in those parts, I do not affirm ; having respect to 
the tesUmomes before repeated. And Stephanus thinks 
that the name was derived fix>m the Greek word Omibros; 
but that these Umbri of Italy were descended of the naUon 
of Scythians called Galli, it shall be shewed hereafter. 

SECT. IV. 

Ofwme other records testifying the unwerudfiood ; and of two am" 
dent deluges m Egypt ; and of some elsewhere. 

ST. AUGUSTINE out of Varro affirmeth, that the 
Greeks and Latins made not any mention of the universal 
flood, because they had nothing of antiquity forgoing that 
of Ogyges ; and therefore (iUxx>rding to Rhodogmus before 
remembered) were all things among the Greeks (which an. 
tiquity had worn out of knowledge) called* Ogygia, which 
we in English commonly call wormeaten, or of defaced 
date. But as all the parts of the earth were successively 
planted and peopled, and as all nations had their proper 
p Pausan. Arcad. 1.8. i Arist Pol. 7. c. 10. 
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tiines, and not their b^^ning at once and at the instant ; 
so did every family which afiterward became a great people^ 
with whom the knowledge of divine letters was not received^ 
find no parent of more antiquity than such as they had 
themselves, nor allow of any bef(N*e their own ; and as the 
Grecians, so did others vaunt themselves to be indigerue^ 
and growing out of the earth, or invent some other pro- 
fane or ridiculous b^inning. But the Chaldeans had cer* 
tain knowledge of Noah^s flood, as Berosus witnesseth ; and 
Nicolaus Damascoius maketh particular mention thereof 
as is aforesaid ; though he also affirm by hearsay, that some 
giants saved themselves upon the mountains Baris in Ar* 
menia, but speaketh not thereof as from any authority ap- 
proved ; using the word sermo est^ that such a speech there 
was. And i^Eusebius remembereth a place out of the an- 
cient historian Abydenus; who writeth that Sissithrus, to 
preserve himself £rom a flood foretold him by Satumus, 
fled to the hills of Armenia by ship, ad Armeniam navigio 
confiigiebat; who the third day (after the waters were 
faUen) sent forth birds, that, finding no land to rest on, re* 
turned again ; which he also did a second time, but at the 
third return the birds' feet were covered with mud and 
slime. To this effSsct are Eusebius's words out of Abyde* 
nus, which may seem a true description (though in other 
terms) of Noah's flood. 

Cyrillus also affirmeth that Alex. Polyhistor maketh 
mention of this general flood. And Plato in Timseo pro- 
duceth an Egyptian priest, who recounted to Solon out of 
the holy books of Egypt the story of the flood universal, 
which, sidth he, happened long bdTore the Grecian inunda- 
tions. Friar Annius's Xenophon remembereth a flood, 
which also 'Diodorus Siculus confirmetb, somewhat more 
andent than that of Ogyges in Attica. For he named the 
general flood for the first, which happened, saith he, under 
the old Ogyges, mb prisco Ogyge^ which was Noah ; he 
calieth the second Niliaca : Hercules and Prometheus then 

r Elucb. dc Pnep. Erang. 1. 9. c 4. ' Diod. 1. 1. 
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living forty-four years before that of Attica, in the thirty- 
fbuHli year of Belochus king c^ the Assyrians, though I do 
not believe him as touching the time. But this flood co. 
vered a great part of the nether Egypt, especially all that 
re^on subject to Prometheus; and hereof came the &ble 
of the vulture on Prometheus^s liver, afterwards dain by 
Hercules of Egypt ; which fiction Diod. Siculus deHvereth 
in these words : ^ Fluvhim propter cursus vdockatem pro- 
JundUcdemque aquamm aqyUam tunc appeUatum^ Hercu^ 
lem cum consUii magnitudinef turn virtutCy volunt e vetAgio 
campressisse^ et aqiunrvm impetum ad priorem ctirsum con- 
vertisse : unde et GrcBci quidam poet€B rem geatam injabw^ 
lam vertentes, Hercuiem tradtmt aquUam Promethei Jecur 
depa^centem occidisse, '^ This flood,^ meaning of Nilus,^^ for 
*^ the swiftness of his course, as also for the depth, was in 
*^ those days called the eagle : but Hercules, by his great 
*< judgment and virtue, did again compress and strengthen 
^* this river, so far extended and overspread, turning it into 
^< the old channels ; whence certain Greek poets (converting 
<* this labour and work of Hercules into a fable) devised that 
** Hercules slew the eagle which fed on Prometheus^s liver ;*• 
meaning, that he delivered Prometheus of that sorrow and 
torment, which for the loss of his people and country (by 
the waters destroyed and covered over) he suffered. 

A fourth flood chanced about Pharus in Egypt, where 
Alexander Macedon built Alexandria, as Annius conodveth 
out of his Xenophon, who in this brief sort writeth of all 
these inimdations : ^ Inundationes pluresjisere : prima no- 
vimegtriB intmdatio terrarum sub prisco Ogyge : secunda 
NilMca^ &c. ^ There were many inundations,"*^ saith the 
same Xenophon ; *^ the first, which was universal, of nine 
*^ months, and this happened under the first Ogyges ; the 
^^ second was Niliaca, and of one month'^s continuance, in 
*^ the time <^ Hercules and Prometheus, Egyptians; a third, 
^ of two months, under Ogyges Atticus; the fourth, of three 
^* months, in Thessafia, under Deucalion ; and a fifth, of the 

* Nat Com. 1. 4. c. 6. " Xenoph. de iCquiv. Comm. per Aonium, fol. 37. 
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^^ like oondDuanoe, (called Pharonica,) under Proleus of 
'^ "Egjpty about the time of Helen'^s rape.'" Diodcmis, in his 
5th book and 11th chapter, taking the Sa&iothraces for his au- 
thors, remembereth a flood in Asia the Less, and elsewhere, 
of no less destruction than any of the other particular inunda^ 
tions, saying, that the same happened before that of Deucalion: 
the sea of Pontus and Hellespont breaking in over the land. 
But there have been many floods in divers times and ages, 
not inferior to any of these two last remembered, Niliaca 
and Pharonica, in Egypt : as in the year of our redemption 
690, when, in October of the same year, Gregory then be- 
ing bishop of Rome, there happened a marvellous overflow<- 
ing in Italy, and espedally in the Venetian territory, and 
in Liguria, accompanied with a most fearful storm of thun- 
der and lightning : after which followed the great plague at 
Rome, by reason of the many dead serpents cast up and Idft 
upon the land, after the waters decreased and returned. 
And in the year 1446 there perished 10,000 people by the 
breaking in of the sea at ^ Dordroch in Holland ; of which 
kind I take that flood to be of Achaia, or Attica. Be- 
fore that, y Trithemius speaketh of an earthquake, which 
swaUowed many thousands; and in the year 15^18, of 
a flood in Friesland, in which there perished 100,000 per- 
sons. Strozius Sigog. in his Magia Omnifaria^ telleth of 
an inundation in Italy, in the time of pope Damasus, in 
which also many cities of Sicily were swallowed; another in 
the papacy of Alexander the Sixth ; also in the year 1515, 
Maximilian being emperor. He also remembereth a peril- 
ous overflowing in Polonia, about Cracovia, by which many 
people perished. Likewise Viginier, a French historian, 
speaketh of a great flood in the south part of Languedoc, 
which feU in the year of our L<Nrd 1557, with so dreadful a 
tempest, as all the people attended therein the very end of 
the world and judgment day ; saying, that by the violent 
descent of the waters from the mountains about Nismes, 

* Mnnster. " ritimos fluctas tota psoe snb- 

y *' EcUpsis, et terrsBmotus conti- " roersa fiiit, et periernnt plnsquam 

'< Dui mnlta homiDam millia oppres- *' 100,000." 

" sernot. Frisia quoqiie per ma- 
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there were removed divers old heaps and mountains of 
ground, and many other places torn up and rent ; by which 
accident there was found both coin of silver and gold, di- 
vers {neces of plate, and vessels of other metal, supposed to 
be hidden at such time as the Groths invaded that province^ 
in the year 115& 

SECT. V. 

That the flood oj Noah was supernatural^ though some say it might 
have been foreseen by the stars. 

NOW howsoever all these floods, and .many other which 
have covered at several times several r^ons, not only in 
these parts of the world, but in America also, (as I have 
learned of some ancient soothsayers among them,) may be 
ascribed to natural causes and accidents; yet that universal 
flood (in the time of Noah) was poured over the whole &ce 
of the earth by a power above nature, and by the spedal 
commandment of God himself, who at that time gave strength 
of influence to the stars, and abundance to the fountains of 
the deep ; whereby the eruption of waters was made more 
forcible than any ability of nature could effect, or any se- 
cond causes by whatsoever union could perform, without 
receiving ftxim the Fountain of all power strength and fa- 
culties supernatural. Henricus Mediniensis, a scholar of 
Albertus Magnus, in his commentaries upon the great con- 
junctions of Albu Masar, observeth, that before the flood of 
Noah, the like conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn happened 
in the last degree of Cancer against that constellation since 
called the Ship of Argos ; by which the flood of Noah 
might be foretold, because Cancer is both a watery agn, 
and the house of the moon, which is the lady of die sea 
and of moisture, according to the rules of astronomy and 
common experience. And this ojunion ' Petriis de Aliaco 
upon Genesis confirmeth, affirming, that although Noah did 
well know this flood by divine revelation, yet (this conjunc- 
tion being notorious) he could not be ignorant of the second 

* A1m>, de Concordia Theolog. t*t Astrolog. Geu. vii- 1 1. 
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causes thereof; for those were not only signs, but also work- 
ing causes, by strength received from the first cause, which 
is God himself: and further, that by ^catarractce ccetty 
(Englished the windows ofheaven^ Moses meant this great 
and wateiy conjunction; the word caiarr(tct€B signifying 
flowing down, or coming down. Now, saith P. de Aliaco, 
it pleased Grod to ordain by the course of the heavens such 
a constellation, by which all men might behdd therein thdr 
destruction towards, and thereby forsake those wicked ways 
wher^ they walked, and call unto Grod for mercy. 

Of this judgment was Gul. Parisienns, who understood 
that the words coitarracUB ccsU^ or windows of heaven y were 
to be taken for the former conjuncUon, or for these watery 
sagns. Cancer, Pisces, Pleiades, Hyades, and Orion ; and of 
the planets. Mars, Venus, and the Moon : which are the for- 
cible causes of the greatest inundations. His own words are 
these: Nondum intettigoprophetam HebrcBorum catarmctas 
cctU vocasse, nisi partes iUas cctliy qucB generativee sunt 
pluviarum et immdationum aquarumf quales sunt signa 
aquaUca^ ut Cancer , &c. aa aforesaid. ^^ As yet,"^ saith he, 
^ I percdve not what the prophet of the Hebrews meaneth 
'< by those words, catarractce cceli^ or windows of heaven, 
^* unless he thereby understands those celestial powers, by 
<< whose influences are engendered the rain and inundations 
" of waters, such as are the watery signs of Cancer,** &c. 

But in a word, as it might please Grod, that in the course 
of his unsearchable wisdom this conjunction should at such 
time be; so did he, as aforesaid, add vigour and faculty, 
and gave to every operation increase of virtues, violent 
eruptions to springs and fountains, commanding them to 
cast out the whole treasure and heap of their waters) tak- 
ing retention from the douds, and condenmng air into water 
by the ministry of his angels, or howsoever else best pleased 
his all-powerfulness. 

•The word mmrmffdMms property aUidOt or/rango. Hence^ because 

signifietli any place of stoppage, windows do not only open, but also 

against which the force of the water shut, the word bath been expounded 

being naturally carried downwards, (windows) for bars and floodgates, 
dasheth and breaketh; of i^§i€0tty 
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SECT. VI. 

That there was no need of any new creation of tnatter to fnake the 
universal flood ; and what are catarractae coeli, Gen. vii. 1 1. 

NOW if it be objected, that God doth not create any 
thing of new, (for God rested the seventh day, that is, he 
did not then after create any new species,) which granted, it 
may seem that then all the earth and air had not waters suf- 
fid^[it to cover the habitable world fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains. Of this proposition, whether God bath 
so restrained himself or no, I will not dispute ; but for the 
consequent, which is, that the world had want of water^ to 
overoover the highest mountains, I take that concdt to be 
unlearned and fooUsh : for it is written, that the fountains 
qfihe great deep were broken tip, that is, the waters forsook 
the very bowels of the earth ; and all whatsoever was dis- 
persed therein pierced and broke through the face thereof. 
Then let us consider that the earth had above twenty-cme 
thousand miles ; the diameter of the earth according to that 
circle seven thousand miles ; and then from the superficies 
to the centre some three thousand five hundred miles : take 
then the highest mountain of the world, Caucasus, Taurus, 
Olympus, or Atlas, the mountains of Armenia or Scythia, 
or that (of all others the highest) in Teneriff, and I do not 
find that he who looketh highest stretcheth above thirty 
miles upright. It is not then impossible, answering reason 
with reason, that all those waters mixed within the earth 
three thousand five hundred miles deep should not well help 
to cover the space of thirty miles in height, this thirty miles 
upright being found in the depths of the earth one hundred 
and sixteen times : for ihejbuntains of the great deep were 
broken up^ and the waters drawn out of the bowels of the 
earth. Secondly, If we consider what proportion the earth 
; beareth to the extension of the air over and above it, we 
,' shall find the difference exceeding great. If then it pleased 
Grod to condense but so much of this air as every where 
compasseth and embraceth the earth, which condensation is 
a conversion of air into water, a change familiar in those 
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elementSy it will not seem strange to men of judgment, yea 
but of ordinary understanding, that the earth (God so pleasi- 
ing) was covered over with waters without any new creation. 

Lastly, For the opinions of Gulielmus Pari3ien8is, and 
Aliacensis, to which I may add Berosus and others, that 
such a conjunction there was, foreshewing that destruction 
by waters which followed ; and that by the words catar- 
racicB caJi^ or windows of heaven^ was meant this conjunc- 
tion, there needs no other answer than that observation of 
Ludovicus Vives, who affirmeth, that by the gravest astro- 
logers it was observed, that in the year 15S4 there should 
happen the like conjunction as at Noah'^s flood, than which, 
saith he, there was never a more fair, dry, and seasonaUe 
year : the like destruction was prophesded of the year 1588. 
But Picus earl of Mirandula proveth that there could not 
be any such conjunction at that time. 

To conclude, I find no other mystery in the wcm^s cakur^ 
ractcR ccdi^ than that the clouds were meant thereby; 
Mosee using the word tvmdows of heaven, (if that be the 
sense of the words,) to express the violence of the rains, and 
pouring down of waters. For whosoever hath seen those 
fidlings of water which sometimes happen in the Indies, 
whidi are called the spouts, (where clouds do not break into 
drops, but fall with a resistless violence in one body,) may 
properly use that manner of speech which Moses did, that 
the windows or floodgates of heaven opened; which is, that 
waters fell contrary to custom and that order which we call 
natural. God then loosened the power retentive in the up- 
permost air, and the waters fell in abundance: Behold^ 
saith ^ Job, he wUhhMeth the waierey and they dry up ; 
or better in Latin, et onmia siccaniur; ^^ and all things are 
^* dried up ;^ but when he eendeth them outj they destroy the 
earth ; and in the SGth chapter, he bindeth the waters in the 
douds : but thiese bonds God loosed at that time of the ge- 
neral flood, and called up the waters which slept in the great 
deep ; and these joining together covered the earth, till they 

^ Job zii. 15. 
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had performed the work of hb will ; which done, ^ he then 
oomnuinded them to return into their dark and vast cares, 
and the rest (by a wind) rarefied again into air, formerly 
condensed into drops. 

SECT. VII. 

Of same remamder of the memory of Noah among the heathen. 

NOAH commanded by Grod, before the fall of those wa- 
ters, entered the ark which he had built, with his own wife, 
and his sons, and his sons^ wives, taking with them of every 
creature, which took life by generation, seven of the dean, 
and of the unclean two. Noah, according to Philo, signifi- 
eth quietness ; after others, and according to the prof^ecy 
of his father Lamech, cessation; to whom after-times gave 
many names answering his antiquity, zeal, virtue, and other 
quaUties : as, the first Ogyges, because in the time of the 
Grecian Ogyges there was also a great flood of Achaia; 
Saturn they called him, because he was the father of na- 
tions; others gave him the name of Prometheus, who was 
said to steal away Jufnter^s fire ; fire in that place bong 
taken and understood for the knowledge of Grod and hea- 
venly things. Others think that he was so called for his 
excdlent wisdom and foresight. He had also the name of 
Janus, id est^ vinosuSy because Jain signifieth wine in the 
Hebrew. And so Tertullian finds him written in Ubris ri- 
iualibuSy in the books of ceremonies, preceding both Saturn, 
Uranus, and Jove ; which three enjoyed an elder time than 
all the other ancientest feigned gods. And this name Jain 
is taken from the Hebrew and Syrian, and not from the La- 
tin; for it was in use before there was any Latin nation, ot 
any kingdom by that name known. Of the antiquity of Ja- 
nus, Fahius Pictor giveth this testimony : Jani csUUe nuUa 
erat numarchia^ quia martaUbus pecioribus fwndum h^ese- 
rat ulla regnandi cypidikUj &c Finum etjar primua po- 
puloi docvii Jantts ad Mcrificia : primus enim aras et po- 
nuBria et sacra docuH ; *^ In the time of Janus,*" saith he, 

*^ Gen. viii. i . 
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^* there wa» no monarchy ; for the desire of rule had not 
^* folded itself about the hearts of men. Janus first taught 
<^ the people to sacrifice wine and meal; he first set up altars, 
<* instituted gardens and solitary groves, wherein they used to 
'* pray ; with other holy rites and ceremonies.'*^ A greater tes- 
timony than this there cannot be found among the heathen, 
which in all agreeth so well with the scriptures. For first, 
whilst Noah flourished, there was not any king or monarch, 
Nimrod being the first that took on him sovereign author- 
ity. Secondly, <^Noah after the flood was the first that 
planted the vine, and became a husbandman ; and therefore 
offered the first-fruits of both, to wit, wine and meal. 
Thirdly, He was the first that raised an altar, and offered 
^ sacrifice to God, a thanksgiving for his merciful goodness 
towards him. Noah was also ngnified in the name of Bi- 
frons, (which was given to Janus,) because he beheld the 
times both before and after the flood, ^ Quia pnBierita fio- 
verit, eiJiUura pro9peweritf saith AmoUus. <^ Because he 
** knew what was past, and provided for what was to come.'* 
He was also in the person of Janus shadowed by the name 
of chitosy and semen arbisy ** the seed of the world ;'^ be- 
cause as out of that confused heap was drawn all kinds of 
beasts and plants, so from Noah came all mankind; whereof 
Ovid in the person of Janus : 

e Me chaos antiqui (nam sum res prisca) vocabant, 
Aspice quam longi temporis acta cano. 

The ancients called me chaos : my gr^t years 
By those old times, of which I sing, appears. 

He was also entitled Ccelum and Soly Heaven and the 
Sun, for his excellent knowledge in astronomy; Vertum^ 
nuSy Bacchus J and lAber Pater ; not that latter, which Diod. 
Siculus and Alexander Aphrodiseus so call, because he was 
the restorer of the Greeks to their former liberty, but in 
respect of the flood. For the Greeks called Liber rSj;, and 
his nurses Hyades, of rain, because Noah entered the ark, 

*■ Gen. is. ao. ^ Am. cont Gent 1. 6. 

' Gen. viii. 20. t Ovid, de Pastig, 1. 1 . 
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when the sun joined with the stars Hyades, a constellation 
in the brow or neck of Taurus, and ever after a monument 
of Noah^s flood. He was also by othen sumamed Triton, 
a marine god, the son of Neptune ; because he lived in 
safety oo the waters. So was he known by the name of 
'^Dionysus J quasi iMwaa-mVy menUm jmngenSf bite-brain, or 
wit-stinger, though Diodorus conceives otherwise, and de- 
rives that name apatre ei locoy of his father and the place 
of his birth, to wit, of Jove and Nysa, a town of Arabia 
Felix, saith Suidas out of Orpheus. He had also the by- 
name of ^ Taurus, or Taurophagus ; because be first yoked 
oxen and tilled the ground, according to that of Moses; 
^ And Noah became an httsbandman. Now howsoever the 
Grecians vaunt of their Theban Bacchus, (otherwise Diony- 
sus,) it is certain that the name was borrowed, and the in- 
vention stolen from Noah. But this name of Bacchus, more 
andfsntly Boachus, was taken, saith "^ GuL Stuckius, and 
out of him Danaeus, from Noachus, N being changed into 
B; and it is the more probaUe, because it cannot be 
doubted but that Noah was the first planter of the vine 
after the flood ; and of Noah (the first and ancient Bacdius) 
were all those fables devised, of which Diod(Hiis ccxnplain- 
eth in his foiuth book and fifth chapter. This first Bac- 
chus, to wit, Noah, was sumamed Nysius, of the mountain 
Nysa in India, where the Grecian Bacchus never came, 
whatsoever themselves feign of his enterprises; and these 
mountains of Nysa join with those of Paropanisus, and those 
other eastern mountains, on which the ark of Noah rested 
after the flood. 

Furthermore, to the end that the memory of this second 
parent of mankind might the better be preserved, there were 
founded by his issues many great cities which bare his name ; 
with many rivers and mountains ; which oftentimes tdrgat 
that it was done in bis regard, because the many names 
given him brought the same confusion to places as to him- 

* N«t. Com. I. 5. c. 13. ■ Stuck, in libris Convivalibus, et 

^ Coelius. DiDSiis de prima Mundi state. 
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self. Notwithstanding all which, we find the ci^ of Noah 
upon the banks of the Red sea and elsewhere ; die nver of 
n Noas in Thrace, which Strabo calleth Nparus, Ptolemy, 
Danus, dividing lUyria firom Panonia. Thus much for 
the name. 

SECT. vni. 

Of sundry partici^ktrs touching the ark ; oi the place where U was 
made, the matter^ fashion^ and name. 

NOW in what part erf the world Noah built the ark, it 
doth not appear in die scriptutes, neither do I find any ap- 
proved author that hath written thereof; only Groropius 
Becanus in his Indo-Scythia conceiveth that Noah built his 
ark near the mountains of Caucasus, because an those hills 
are found the goodliest cedars : for when Alex. Macedon 
made the war among a people called Nyssei, inhabiting the 
other side of Caucasus, he foufid all thdr burials and se- 
pulchres wrought over with cedar. To this place, saith Be- 
canus, Noah repaired, both to separate himself from the re^ 
probate giants, who rebelled against God and nature, as also 
because he would not be interrupted in the building of the 
ark ; to whidi also he addeth the conveniency of rivers, 
to transport the timber which he used, without troubling 
any other carriages. 

Only this we are sure of, that the ark was built in some 
part of the eastern world ; and, to my understanding, not 
far from the place where it rested after the flood. For Noah 
did not use any mast or sail, (as in other ships,) and there- 
fore did the ark no otherwise move than the hulk or body 
of a ship dodi in a calm sea. Aho b^ckUse it is not proba- 
ble that during these continual and downright rains there 
were any winds at all, then^ore was the ark litde moved 
from the place where it was fashioned and set togedier. For 
it is written, ^ God niade d xvind to pass upon the earthy 
and ike waters ceased ; and therefore it may be gather- 
ed, that during the fall of the waters there was not any 

- Plin. I. 6. Steph. de Uri>. Herod. 1. 4. Strabo, 1. 7. • Gen. viii. 1. 
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stonn or foircible wind at all, which could drive the ark any 
great distance from the place where it was first by the wa- 
ters lifted up. This is also the more probable, if that an- 
dent opinion be true, as it is very likely, that the ark had 
Jundum planum^ ^^ a flat bottom,^ and not raised in form 
of a ship with a sharpness forward, to cut the waves for the 
better speed. 

This kind of vessel the Hebrews call Thebet, and the 
Greeks Lamax, for so they termed Deucalion'^s ship ; and 
untie say that the hill Parnassus, to which in eight days he 
arrived, was first called Lamassus, and by the change of L 
into P, Parnassus ; but P Pausanias thinks that it took name 
of a son of the nymph Cleodorse, called Parnassus, the in- 
ventor of auguration. 

^ Peoceros finds the word Parnassus to have no affinity 
with the Greek, but thinks it derived from the Hebrew word 
nahaSf which signifieth auguration and divination: or frt>m 
har or paraij as in his chiqpter of oracles in the leaf before 
cited. 

' Josephus calls the ark machinay by the general name of 
a huge frame ; and Epiphanius out of the Hebrew, Aron ; 
but herein lieth the (Terence between Aron and Thevet, 
that Aron signdfieth properly the ark of the sanctuary, but 
Thevet such a vessel as swimmeth and beareth itself upon 
the waters. 

Lastly, this ark of Noah difiered frt>m the fashion of a 
ship in this, that it had a cover and roof, with a crest in the 
midst thereof, and the sides declining like the roof of an 
house; to the end, both to cast off the waters, and that 
thereunder > Noah himself and his children might shelter 
and separate themselves frt>m the ncnsomeness of the many 
beasts which filled the other rooms and parts of the ark. 

Of what wood the ark was built it is uncertain. The He- 
brew word gophevy once and in this place only used, is di- 
versely understood ; and though the matter be of little im- 
portance, yet this difierence there is, that the Geneva trans- 

p Steph. de Urb. fol. 227. ' Bpiph. in Ancor. 

4 IH OrMnl. fol. 94. • Gen, vi. 16. 
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lation calft it pine-tree ; the Rabbine, cedar ; the Seventy, 
square timber ; the Latin, smooth timber. Others will have 
it cypresft-trees, as dedicated to the dead, because cypress is 
worn at funerals. But out of doubt, if the word gopher 
signify any special kind of timber, Noah obeyed the voice 
of God therein ; if not, he was not then curious as touching 
the kind or nature of the wood, having the promise of Grod, 
and his grace and mercy for his defence. For with Noah 
God promised ^ to establish his covenant. ^ Pliny affirmeth, 
that in Egypt it was the use to build ships of cedar, which 
the worms eat not ; and he avoweth, that he saw in Utica, 
in the temple of Apollo, cedar beams, laid in the time of 
the foundatkni of the city, and that they were still sound in 
his time, which was above 1188 years irfter ; proving there- 
by, that this kind of wood was not subject to putrifying or 
moulding in a very long time. But in that it is easy to cut, 
light to carry, and of a sweet savour, lasting also better tlian 
any other wood ; liml because near the place where the ark 
rested, there are found great store of these cedar-trees, as 
also in all the mountains of the east, besides those of Liba- 
nus, it is probable enough that the ark might be of that 
wood : which hath, besides the other commodities, the great- 
est length of timber, and therefore fittest to build ships 
withal. Pererius oonceiveth that the ark had divers sorts 
of timber, and that the bottom had of one sort, the deck 
and partition of another ; all which may be true or false, if 
gopher may be taken for timber in general. True it is that 
cedar will serve for all parts of a ship, as well for the body 
as for masts and yards. But Noah had most respect to the 
direction received from God ; to the length, breadth, and 
hagfat, and to the partitions of the ark ; and to pitch it, 
and to divide it into cabins, thereby to sever the clean beasts 
from the unclean, and to preserve their several sorts of 
food; and that it might be capable of all kind of living 
creatures, according to the numbers by God appointed. All 
which when Noah had gathered together, he cast his confi. 

( Gen. vi. i8. " Plin. 1. 16. c 40. 
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deno& wholly on Grod, who by hia angels steered this ship 
without a rudder, and directed it without the help of a coti- 
pass or the north-star. The pitch which Noah used is by 
some supposed to have been a kind of bitumen, whereof 
there is great quantity about the valley of ^ Sodom and Go- 
m(»Tah, now the Dead sea, or Asphaltes ; and in the r^on 
of Babylon, and in the West Indies ; and herein it exoeed- 
eth other pitch, that it melts not with the sun, but by the 
fire only, after the manner of hard wax. 

SECT. IX. 

Thai the ark was ofwfficienl capacity. 

THE ark, according to Grod^s commandment, had of 
length three hundred cubits, fifty of breadth, and thirty 
deep or high ; by which proporticm it had six parts of 
length to one of breadth, and ten times in length to one of 
depth ; of which St Augustine : 7 Proculdubio figura est 
peregrinantis in hoc scbcuIo civitatis Dei, hoc est, ecclesiiB^ 
qucBjit eaivaper Ugnum, in quopependit Mediator Dei et 
hominum^ homo Christue Jesm : nam et meneura ipsa lon^ 
gitudmiSy altitudinis, latitudinisque ejus significat corpus 
humanumf in cujits veritate ad homines preenunciatus est 
TfenturuSy et venity &c. " Without doubt,'* saith he, " it is 
*^ a figure of the city of God, travelling in this world as a 
** stranger, that is, of the church, saved by the tree where- 
*^ upon the Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus 
<* Christ, did hang : for even the very measure of the length, 
^< height, and breadth, answereth the shape of mtok's body, in 
•* the truth whereof the coming of Christ was fwetold and 
<* performed.'" 

' By what kmd of cubit the ark was measured, it hath been 
a disputed question among the Sftthers and oth^^ ; and the 
differences are in effect these : the first kind of cubit (called 
the common) containeth one foot and a half, measured tnxa 
t9ie sharp of tlie elbow to the point oi the middle finger. 
The second, (the pahn cubit,) which taketh one handAil more 

« Pereiiaa. r De Civitate Dei, 1. 15. c. a6. 
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than the comnKm. The third is called regiua cfMhASj or 
the Peraan cubit, which exceedeth the common culnt three 
inches. The fourth is the sacred cubit, which containeth 
the common or vulgar cubit double, wanting but a quarter 
or fourth part. Lastly, there is a £fith cubit, called geome* 
trical, which containeth ax common cubits. But of all these 
sorts, which were commonly measured by the vulgar cubit, 
the alt^^tion and diminution of men^s statures hath made 
the difference. For as there is now a less proportion of bo- 
dies, so is the common cubit, from the sharp of the elbow 
to the point of the middle finger, of less length than it was 
in elder Umes. 

St. Augustine, conadering the many s(M*t8 of beasts and 
birds which the ark held, with their food and water, was 
sometimes of opinion that the ark had proportion after the 
geometrical cubit, which containeth almost six of the com- 
mon. For 'measuring the ark by the vulgar cubit, it did 
not exceed the capacity of that vessel built by Hiero of %y* 
racuse, or the ship of Ptolemy Philo-pater. But St Au* 
gustine (who at the first was led by Origen) changed his 
judgment as touching the geometrical cubit; and found, 
upon better consideration, that there needed not so huge a 
body to preserve all sorts of creatures by God appointed to 
be reserved. For it was not needful to take any kinds of 
fishes into the ark, because they were kept living, saith St. 
Augustine, in th^ own element : ^ Non Juvt necesse con^ 
Beware in area qua posseni in aquis vivere; non solum 
mersa sicutpisces^ verum mpemaianHa sicut mulia alUes ; 
^^ It was not needful to ccAiserve those creatures in the ark 
<< which could live in the waters ; and not only fishes, 
^^ which can live under water, but also those fowls which sit 
** and swim on them.^ And again. Terra, nan aqua, male'' 
dicta ; quia Adam non htyus, $ed iOmsJructwn veiitum eo* 
medit ; <^ It was the earth, and not the waters, which Grod 
*' cursed : for of the forbidden fruit of the earth, and not of 
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** the sea, did Adam eat ;^ so as St. Augustine gathereth 
hereupon, as afbresud, that so huge a frame needed not 

And if we look with the eyes of judgment hereunto, we 
shall find nothing monstrous therein ; although the imagi- 
nations of men, who, for the most part, have more of mis- 
chief and of ignorance, than of any reverend reason, find 
many impossibilities in this work of Grod. But it is mani- 
fest, and undoubtedly true, that many of the species, which 
' now seem differing and of several kinds, were not then in 
rerum ncttura. For those beasts which are of mixed natures, 
either they were not in that age, or else it was not needful to 
preserve them ; seeing they might be generated again hy 
others, as the mules, the hyenas, and the like ; the one begot- 
ten by asses and mares, the other by foxes and wolves. And 
whereas by discovering of strange lands, wherein there are 
found divers beasts and birds, differing in colour or stature 
from those of these northern parts, it may be su{qx)sed by a 
superficial consideration, that all those which wear red and 
pied skins, or feathers, are differing from those that are less 
painted, and wear plain russet or black ; they ai« much mis- 
taken that so think. And for my own opinion, I find no 
difference, but only in magnitude, between the cat of Eu- 
rope and the ounce of India ; and even those dogs which 
are become wild in Hispaniola, with which the Spaniards 
used to devour the naked Indians, are now changed to 
wolves, and begin to destroy the breed of th^ cattle, and 
do also oftentimes tear asunder their own children. ^ The 
common crow and rook of India is full of red feathers in 
the drowned and low islands of Caribana; and the black- 
bird and thrush hath its feathers mixed with black and car- 
nation in the north parts of Virginia. The dog-fish of 
England is the shark of the south ocean : for if colour or 
magnitude made a difference of species, then were the n&. 
groes, which we call the black-mores, non animalia rcttiona- 
litti ^^ not men, but some kind of strange beasts -^ and so the 
giants of the south America should be of another kind than 

I* Acoft Hist. Indie. 
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the people of this part of the world. We also see it daily 
that the natures of fruits are changed by transplantation, 
some to better, some to worse, especially with the diange of 
climate. Crabs may be made good fruit by often grafting, 
and the best melons will change in a year or two to common 
cucumbers by being set in a barren soil. Therefore taking 
the kmds precisely of all creatures, as they were by Grod 
created, or out of the earth by his ordinance produced ; the 
ark, after the measure of the common cubit, was sufficiently 
capacious to contain of all, according to the number by God 
i^pointed : for if we add but half a foot of measure to the 
common cubit, which had a foot and a half of ^antly sta^ 
ture, (and less allowance we cannot give to the difference be- 
tween them and us,) then did the ark contain six hundred 
foot in length, and one hundred foot in breadth, and sixty 
foot in depth. 

But first of all, to make it manifest that the geometrical 
cubit is not used in the scripture, the stature of the giants 
therein named may suffice. For if the bed of ^ Og king of 
Bashan had been nine geometrioal cubits long, it had taken 
fifty-four cubits of the common, which make eighty foot : 
and ^ Groliah, who had the length of six cubits and a hand- 
ful, (which makes nine foot and a handful, a proportion cre- 
dible ;) if these cubits had been geometrical, then had been 
fifty-four foot in height and upwards, which were mon^ 
strous and most incredible : for (according to this propor-* 
Uon) the head of Groliah had been nine foot long, and far 
weightier and bigger than all David's body, who carried it 
away. 

Again, if the geometrical cubit had been used for a mea- 
sure in the ^ripture, as many commentators have observed, 
then would the altar (appointed to contain five cubits of 
length, five of breadth, wd three of height) have reached 
the length of twenty-seven foot upright, and so must their 
priests have ascended by steps or ladders to have performed 
their sacrifices thereon, which was contrary to God'^s com- 

• Dcut. iii. 1 1 . •* I Sam. xvii. 4. 
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mandment given in these words : « Thou AaM not g^ up 
with sieps unto mine dUavy that thy shame betiot diseavered 
thereon ; and therefore was the altar but three ocmiinon cu* 
bits high, which make four foot, that thar priests afatnding 
thereby might execute their office : wherefore I may can-^ 
dude, that the cubit mentioned in the scriptures was not die 
geometrical, but the ordinary cubit of one foot and a half, 
according to the measure of ^antly stature ; whidi measure, 
doubtless, might give much the more capadty to the ark, 
although it be also probable, that as the men were, so were 
the horses whereon they rode, and all other creatures, oi a 
coiTeqx>ndent oze. And yet, as I take it, though by this 
means there were not any whit the more room in the ark, it 
were not hard to conc^e how all the distinct speoes of 
animals, whose lives cannot be pres^ved in the waters, 
might, according to their present quantities, be contained in 
a vessel of those dimensions which the ark had ; allowing to 
the cubit one foot and a half of our now usual measure: 
whence it foUoweth of neces^ty, that those large bodies 
which were in the days of Noah might have room suflSdent 
in the ark, which was measured by a cubit of length propor- 
tionable. 

How the iq>pointed number of creatures to be saved, 
that is, seven of the dean, two of the undean, (with neces- 
sary food,) might have place in the ark, Butseo hath very 
learnedly declared; the brief sum of whose discourse to that 
purpose is this : ^^ The laagth of the ark was three hundi^ 
^^ culnts, which multiplied fay the breadth, namdy fifty cubits, 
** and the product by the hdght of thirty cubits, sheweth the 
<< whole concavity to have been 450,000.^ Now whereas the 
posts, walls, and other partitions of lodgings may seem to 
have taken up a great part of the hollow ; the height of 
the roof, which (the perpendicular bdng one cubit) con- 
tained 7£00 cubical cubesi, was a suffident recompense : if 
tfao^efore in a ship of such greatness we seek room for 
dghty-nine distmct spedes of beasts, or, lest any should be 

" £xod. XX. 26. 
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omitted, for one hundred several kinds, we shall easily find 
place both for than and for the birds, which in bigness ar^ 
no way answerable to t^em, and for meat to sustain them 
alL For there are three sorts of beasts, whose bodies are o{ 
a quantity best known ; the beef, the sheep, and the wolf; 
to which the rest may be reduced, by saying, acceding to 
Aristotle, that one elephant is answerable to four beeves, on6 
lion to two wolves, and so oi the rest. Of beasts, some feed 
on vegetables, others on flesh. There are one and thirty 
kinds of the greater sort, feeding on v^tables ; of which 
number only three are clean, according to the law of Mo- 
ses, whereof seven of a kind entered into the ark, namely, 
diree couples tat breed, and one odd for sacrifice; the other 
aght and twenty kinds were taken by two of each kind ; so 
that in all there were in the ark one and twenty great beasts 
clean, and six and fifty unclean, estimable for largeness as 
ninety-one beeves ; yet for a supplement, (lest perhaps any 
species be omitted,) let them be valued as one hundred and 
twenty beeves. Of the lesser sort, feeding on vegetables^ 
ware in the ark six and twenty kinds, estimable with good 
allowance for supply, as fourscore sheep. Of those which 
devour flesh, were two and thirty kinds, answerable to three- 
score and four wolves. All these two hundred and aghty 
beasts might be kept in one story or room of the ark in their 
several cabins ; their meat in a second ; the birds and their 
providon in a third, with place to spare for Noah and his 
family, and all their necessaries. 

SECT. X. 

Th4U the ark rested tqum part ofthehiU Taurus^ or Caucatus, 
between the East Jiultes and Scifthia. 

§. I. 

A preteritUmofsome questions less material -, with a note of the use 
of this question^ tojmd out the metropolis of nations. 

WHAT time Noah took to build the ark, I leave to 
others to dispute ; but he received the commandment from 
God one hundred years before the waters fell; and had 
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therefore choice of time and leisure sufficient As for the 
number of decks and partitions^ which Origen divides into 
four, St Augustine into three, I will not trouble the reader 
with the controversy; or whether those creatures, which 
sometimes rest on the land, other times in the waters, as the 
crocodiles, now called alegarios^ the sea-cows or sea-horses, 
were kept in the ark or no, I think it a needless curiosity ; 
and yet to this saith Pererius, and others before him, that 
a fish-pool might be made as well within the ark as in Hi- 
ero^s ship of Syracuse. Lastly, to consider or labour to dis- 
prove the foolery of the Hebrews, who suppose that the ark 
was lightened by a carbuncle, or had windows of crystal to 
receive in light and keep out water, were but to revive the 
buried vanities of former times. But that which I seek 
most to satisfy myself and others in, is in what part of the 
world the ark rested after the flood ; because the true un- 
derstanding of some of these places (as the seat of the ter- 
restrial paradise, and the resting of the ark) do only and 
truly teach the world^s plantation^ and the beginning of na- 
tions, before and after the flood ; and all story, as well ge- 
neral as particular, thereby may be the better understood. 

§. a. 

A proposal of the common opinion, that the ark rested upon some 
of the hills of Armenia, 

AND first, for the true place where the ark rested after 
the flood, and from what part of the world the children of 
Noah travelled to their first settlement and plantation, I am 
resolved, without any presumption, that therein the most 
writers were utterly mistaken. And I am not led so to think 
out of any humour or newness of opinion, or singularity ; 
but do herein ground myself on the original and first truth, 
which is the word of Grod; and after that, upon reason, and 
the most probable circumstances thereon depending. For 
whereas it is written, ^th€U the ark stayed upon one of the 
mountains qfAraroit^ which the Chaldean paraphrast hath 

' Gen. viii. 4. 
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converted Kardu, meaning the hilk Grordaei, or Gordisei, in 
Armenia the Greater, (as the words Gordad and Kardu seem 
to be one and the same^) of which opinion also the most of 
our interpreters are; I find neither scripture nor reason 
which teacheth any such thing; to wit, that it rested on 
that part of Ararat, which is in the greater Armenia. sNi- 
colaus Damascenus calls this mountain of Ararat, Baris, be- 
ing the same which the Chaldean nameth Kardu, to which 
mountain the friar Annius (citing this place out of Josqphus) 
makes him find another adjoining, called Ocila, and to say 
that the ark (of which Moses the lawgiver of the Hebrews 
wrote) did first take ground on this Odla. But I do not 
find any such mountun in being as this Odla ; neither is 
there any mention of it in the place of Josephus. Strabo 
remembereth a promontory in Arabia Felix of that name, 
and Pliny finds a mart-town so called in the same, which 
Ptolemy calls Odlis, Pinetus Acyla, and Niger Zidon. But 
this Odla of Damascenus, or rather of Annius, seemeth to 
be one and a part of the Armenian mountains. Berosus 
calleth those mountains of Armenia Gordiaei, and Curtius 
Cordaei; Ptolemy Gordsei and Gordisei ; of which the coun- 
try next adjoining is by this Nicolaus Damascenus called 
Ninyada, perhaps, as ^ Becanus conjectures, for Myliada, 
or rather Minni ; which word is used for Armenia Minor. 
And the very word of Armenia seems to be compounded of 
this word Minni, and Aram ; as if we should say Minni of 
Syria ; for that Armenia also was a part of Sjnna, > Pliny 
witnesseth. Efnphanius placeth the Cardyes about these 
mountains, whom others call Gordieni, or Gordeni. The 
mountains are seated apart from all other to the north of 
that ledge of mountains called Taurus, or Niphates, in the 
jdains of Armenia the Great, near the lake of Thospitis; 
whaioe the river of Tigris floweth in seventy-five degrees 
of longitude, and forty-one and forty-two d^^rees of latitude. 
One of the mountains Gt>rdi8ri, (that which surmounteth the 
rest^) Epiphanius calls Lubar, which in the Armenian signi- 

s Sec c. 7. §. I. ^ Hieron. 51. a;. ' Nat. Hist. 1.5 c. 12. 
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fieth a place of descent; but diis out (tf ^ Jo8q>hu8 : wUch 
name, saith Junius, was of the event, because of Noah^s 
coming down with his children. But this also I take to be 
a 8upf)06ed event; seeing any hill, from whence on every 
side we must descend, may thus be called ; as Junius cor^ 
rects the jdace in Josephus Aeti/Sopi;, Eubaris. That the 
place is thus to be read, he conjectureth, because Joseph. 
1. 1. c 4. says, .the place is called 'AxojSorijpiov, as it were the 
descent or coming down ; and £piphan. 1. 1. oont Hares. 
calls it Aifcif ; which word in the Armenian and Egyptian 
tongue signifieth descent, of lubar, whidi is to descend; 
whence also hihra is a synagogue, because it was commonly 
built on some high place; wh^^of also the Latin detubrum 
may seem to be derived ; and Acts vi. 9* they that belonged 
to the synagogue of the Egyptians are called UberHnij for 
hibra tenu. Yet this opinion hath been embraced from age 
to age ; receiving a habit of strength by time, and allow- 
ance without any further examination; idthough the name 
ci Lubar might otherwise rightly be given, especially to 
that mountain, by reason that the passage was more fair, 
up and down unto it, than to any of the rest adjoining. 

§.3. 
The first argument agamsi the common (^innion. They that came 
to byild Babel toould have come $ooner^ had tliey come from so 
near a place as Jrmenia. 

BUT there are many arguments to persuade me that 
the ark of Noah did not rest itself in any part of Armenia, 
and that the mountain Ararat was not Bans, nor any one of 
the Gordisean mountains. 

For first, it is agreed by all who follow ^ Berosus, that 
it was in the one hundred and thirtieth year, or in the year 
one hundred and thirty one after the flood, when Nimrod 
came into the valley of Shinaar, which valley was afterwards 
called Babylonia, Cush, and Chaldea. If then the ark had 
first found land in Armenia, it is very improbable that the 

^ JoMph. de Antiq. 1. 1. c. 4. . ^ Beros. 1. 1. 
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childi^en 6f Noah, which came into that valley, oouM have 
spent so many years in so short a passage; seebg the re- 
gion of Mesopotamia was only interjacent, which might by 
easy journeys have been passed over in twenty days ; and 
to hasten and help which passage the navigaMe river of Ti* 
gria offered itself, which is every where tranqpassaUe by 
boats of great burden : so as where the desert on the one 
side resisted their expedition, the river on the contrary «de 
served to advance it; the river riaing out of the sune kdge 
of mountains, or at the foot of them, where the ark of Noah 
was first supposed to settle itself; then, if the nations which 
f(^owed Nimrod still doubted the surprise of a second flood, 
(according to the opinions of the andent Hebrews,) it sound- 
eth ill to the ear of reason, that they would have spent many 
years in that low and overflown valley of Mesopotamia, so 
called of the many rivers which embnuder or compass it : 
for the effects witnessed their affections, and the works 
which they undertook, their unbdlief ; being no sooner ar- 
rived in Shinaar, but they bc^an to provide themselves of a 
defence (by erecting Babel) against any future or feared in- 
undation. Now at Babel it was that Ninnrod began his 
kingdom, the first known dty of the world founded after 
the flood, about one hundred and thirty one years, or, as 
others suppose, ten years later; tliough, for myself, I nu 
ther think that they undertook that wcnrk in two respects ; 
first, to make themselves £unous, ^io get u$ a name^ saith 
the text; secondly, thereby to usurp donmiion over the rest 

§.4. 

The second argument^ that the eastern people mere mmt ancient in 

populosUy^ and m all human ghry* 

FOR a second argument : tlie civility, mi^nific^ce, and 
multitude of people, (wherein the east parts of the world first 
abounded,) hath more weight than any thing which hath 
been or can be said for Armenia, and for Noah^s taking land 
there. And that thb is true, the use of printing and artil- 

"* Gen. X. 10. Beros. 1. 1. 
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lery (among many other things whidi the east had) may 
eai^y persuade us, that those sun-rising nations were the 
most ancient. The certainty of this report, that the East 
Indians (time out of mind) have had guns and ordnance of 
battery, confirmed by the Portugals and others, makes us 
now to understand, that the place of Fhilostratus in VUa 
ApoUonii Tyanei, 1. S. c. 14. is no fable, though expressed 
in fabulous words ; when he saith, that the wise men, which 
dwell betweoi Hyphasis and Ganges, use not themselves to 
go forth into battle ; but that they drive away their ene- 
mies with thunder and lightning sent from Jupiter. By 
which means it is said, that Hercules, iBgyptius, and Bac- 
chus, jcAuing their forces, were defeated there ; and that 
this Hercules there cast away his golden shield. For the 
invention of letters was ignorantly ascribed to Cadmus, be- 
cause he brought them first into Greece ; of which the peo- 
ple (then rude and savage) had reason to ^ve him the ho- 
nour, from whom they received the benefit. But it is true, 
that letters are no less ancient than Seth or Enoch were ; 
for they are said to have written on pillars of stone, as be- 
fore remembered, long brfore the flood. But from the east- 
em world it was that John Cuthenberg, a German, Im>ugfat 
the device of printing; by whom Conradus being instructed, 
brought the practice thereof to Rome; and after that, Ni- 
colaus Gkrson, a Fr^ichman, bettered both the letters and 
inventicm. And, notwithstanding that this mystery was then 
supposed to be but newly bom, the Chinaos had letters long 
before either the Egyptians or Fhcenidans; and also the art 
of printing, when as the Greeks had neither any civil know- 
ledge, or any letters amoi^ them. ^ 

And that this is tme, both the Portugals and Spaniards 
have witnessed, who about an hundred years since disco- 
vered those kingdoms, and do now enjoy th^ rich trades 
therein : for the Chinaos account all other nations but sa- 
vages in respect of themselves. 

And to add strength to this argument, tiie ccmquest and 
story of Alex. Macedon may justiy be called to witness, who 
found more cities and sumptuosity in that little kingdom of 
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Porus, which lay side by side to the East India, than in all 
his other travels and undertakings. For in Alexander's time, 
learning and greatness had not travelled so far to the west 
as Rome ; Alexander esteenung of Italy but as a barbarous 
country, and of Rome as of a village. But it was Babylon 
that stood in his eye, and the fame of the east pierced his 
ears. And if we look as far as the sun-rising, and hear 
Faulus Venetus what he reporteth of the uttermost, angle 
ai^ island thereof, we shall find that those nations have sent 
out, and not received, lent knowledge, and not borrowed it 
from the west. For the further east, to this day, the more 
civil, the further west, the mcnre savage. And of the isle of 
Japan (now Zfmgan) Venetus maketh this report : Incoke 
reUgioni^ Uteris j et sapientice stmt addictissimiy et veritatis 
indagatores acerrimi ; niliU iOisJrequentitts oratione^ quam 
(more nostra) sacris in dehtbris exercent: tMum cognoscuni 
principeniy unum Deum adorani. << The islanders are ex- 
** ceedingly addicted to religion, letters, and jAilosophy, and 
*^ most diligent searchers out of truth ; there is nothing 
** among them more frequent than jmtyer, which they use 
*^ in thar churches after the manner of Christians. They 
^^ acknowledge one king, and worship one Grod.**^ The and- 
quity, magnificence, civility, riches, sumptuous buildings, 
and policy in government, is reported to be such by those 
who have been employed into those parts, as it seemeth to 
exceed (in those formerly named, and divers other particu- 
lars) all other kingdoms of the world. 

§.5. 

The third argument^ from the wonderful resistance wluch SemirU' 

mis found in the East Indies. 

BUT for a third argument, and also of a treble strength 
to the rest, I lay the invasion of Semiramis before the indif- 
ferent and advised reader ; who may consider in what age 
she lived, and how soon after the world^s new birth she ga- 
thered her army, as Diodorus Siculus out of Ctesias report- 
eth, of more than three millions to invade India, to which 
he joineth also 500,000 horse and 100,000 waggons; 
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whereof if we believe bat a third part, it ahall suffice to 
prove that India was the first planted and peopled country 
after the flood. Now as touching the time wherdn she 
lived, all historians consent that she was the wife of Ninua; 
and the most approved writers agree, that Ninus was the 
son of Belus, and Belus of Ninurod, that Nimrod was the 
son of Cush, Cndi of Cham, and Cham of Noah. And set 
such time as Nimrod came to Shinar, he was then a great 
nation, as by the building of the dty and tower of Bafad 
may appear; and beii^ then so multiplied and increased, 
the two descents cast between Nimrod and Seminunis 
brought forth in that time those multitudes whereof her 
army was composed. Let us then aee with whom $he en- 
countered in that war with this her powerful army ; evoi 
with a midtitude, rather exceeding than equalling her own, 
conducted by Staurobates king of India beyosd Indus ; of 
whoae multitudes this is the witness of Diodor. Siculus; 
StaurobaUdy avkis fnaforVms^ quam qtuB erant SemiramU 
disj copiis ; << Staurobates gathering togedier greater troops 
^ than those of Semiramis.'*^ If then these numbers of In- 
dians had been increased but by a cxAxmy sent out iVom 
Shinaar, (and that also after Babel was built, which no 
doubt took some time in the performance,) this increase in 
the east, and this army of Staurobates must have been made 
of stone, or somewhat else by miracle. For as the numbers 
which Semiramis gathered might easily grow up in that 
time from so great a troop as Nimrod brought with him into 
Babylonia, (as shall be demonstrated hereafter in the story 
of Israel,) so could not any such time, by any multiplication 
natural, produce so many bodies of men, as were in the In- 
dian army victorious over Semiramis, if the colonies sent 
thither had been so late as Babel overturned, and the con. 
fusion oi languages. For if we allow oxty-five years time 
after the flood, before Nimrod was bom; of which thirty 
years to Cush, ere he begat Seba, after whom he had ^Ha- 
vilah, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtedia; and then thirty 

■ Gen. X. 7. 
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years to Raamah, ere he b^at ShebMt and Dedao, both 
which were bom before Nimrod ; and five years to his five 
elder brothers, which make sixty-five, and then twice thirty 
years for two generations more, as for Nimrod, Sheba, and 
Dedan, with others, to beget their sons, and that a third ge- 
neration might grow up, which makes in all one hundred 
and twenty-five years, there will then renuun m years to 
have been spent in travelling from the east, «re they arrived 
in Shinaar in the year after the flood one hundred and 
thirty-one. And so the follow^-s of Nimrod mi^t be cf 
snflicient multitude. But as for those which make him 
to have arrived at Shinaar in the year one hundred and 
one, and the confusion to have been at Feleg^s lurdi, these 
men do all by miracle : they beget whde naticms without 
the help of time, and build Nimrod'^s tower in the air; and 
not on those low and marshy grounds (which require sound 
foundations) in the plains of Shinaar. For except that huge 
tower were built in a day, there could be no oonfunon m 
that year one hundred imd one, or at Peleg'^s birth. And 
therefore it is far more probable, that Nimrod usurped re- 
gal authority in the one hundred and thirty-first year after 
the flood, according to Berosus, and that the work of Babel 
lasted forty years, acceding to Glycas, ^hcanknibus in €0, 
perfUienda Mia 40 mwm ioicdamm UbcrantibuSy ^^ men 
^* labouring in vain forty years to finish it.*" By which ac- 
count it falls out, that it was one hundred and-seventy yean 
after the flood, ere a colony were sent into East India; which 
granted, (the one being the main body, and the other but a 
troop taken thence,) it can hardly be believed that Stauro- 
bates could have exceeded Semiramis in numbers; who be- 
ing then empress of all that part of the world, gatheved the 
most of nationi into (me body. 

i.6. 
Thefwurth argummttfrom dioen ccnsideraHom in the penon pf 

Noah, 
FOUBTHLY, It is no way probable that Noah, who 
knew the world before the flood, and had lived theran the 

• Gtyc iii^»en. et de^Tonrii exstractioiie, ibl. 173. 
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long time of six hundred years, was all that space, one hun- 
dred and thirty years after the flood, without any certain 
habitation; no, it will fall out, and better agree with reason, 
that Nimrod was but the conductor of those people, by 
Noah destined and appointed to fill and inhabit that middle 
part of the earth and the western world ; (which travels Noah 
put over to yoimg and able bodies ;) and that Noah himself, 
then covered with many years, planted himself in the same 
place which Grod had assigned him ; which was where he 
first came down out of the ark from the waters : for it is 
written, that after Noah came down out of the ark he 
planted a vineyard, and became a husbandman ; whose bu- 
siness was to dress and manure the earth, and not to range 
over so many parts of the world, as from Armenia into Ara- 
Ina Eelix, where he should (if the tradition be sound) have 
left certain colonies ; thence into Africa towards Triton ; 
then into Spain, where they say he settled other companies, 
and built cities after the names of Noela and Noegla his 
sons^ wives ; from thence into Italy, where they say he found 
his son Cham, the Saturn of Egypt, who had corrupted the 
people and subjects of Gromer in his absence : with whom 
Noah (as they make the story) had patience for three years; 
but then finding no amendment, they say, he banished him 
out of Italy. These be but the fandes of Berosus Annianus, 
a plain imitation of the Grecian fables. For let every rea- 
sonable man conceive what it was to travel far in such a fo- 
rest as the world was, when after so great a rotting of the 
earth by the flood, the same lay waste and overgrown for 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty years, 
and wherein there could hardly be found either path or pas- 
sage, through which men were able to cTeep, for woods, 
bushes, and briers, that in those years were grown up. 

And there are so many reasons, proving that Noah never 
came into the valley of Shinaar, as we need not suspect his 
passage into Italy or Spain : for Noah, who was father of all 
those nations, a man reverenced both for hb authority, know- 
ledge, experience, and piety, would never have permitted his 
children and issues to have undertaken that unbelieving, pre- 
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sumptuous work of Babel. Rather, by his presence and 
prevalent persuasions, he would have bound their hands 
from so vain labours, and, by the authority which he re* 
ceived even from Grod himself, he would have held them in 
that awful subjection, as whatsoever they had vainly conceived 
or feared, yet they durst not have disobeyed the personal 
commandment of him^ who in the beginning had a kind ol 
tegal authority over his children and people. Certainly, 
Noah knew right well that the former destruction of man- 
kind was by themselves purchased through cruelty and dis- 
obedience ; and that to distrust God, and to raise up build- 
ing against his almighty power, was, as much as in them 
lay, a provocation of God to lay on them the same, if not a 
more sharp affliction. Wherefore there is no probability 
that ever he came so far west as Babylonia ; but rather, 
that he sent those numbers which came into Shinaar, (being 
the greatest troop, because they had the greatest part of 
the world to plant,) under Nimrod, or those upon whom he 
usuiped. Nauderus and Caelestinus take the testimony of 
Methodius, bishop of Tyre, for current, that there were 
three leaders of the people after thdr increase, to wit, Nim- 
rod, Suphene, and Joktan ; of which Nimrod commanded 
the issues of Cham, Joktan of Sem, and Suphene of Japhet. 
This opinion I cannot judge of, although I will not doubt, 
but that so great a work as the world'^s plantation could not 
be effected without order and conduction. 

Of the sons of Sem, Joktan, Havila, and Ophir, are 
especially noted to have dwelt in the East Indies. The rest 
of Sem^s issues had also the r^ons of Persia and the other 
adjoining to Indus, and held also a part of Chaldea for a 
Ume: for Abraham inhabited Ur till he was thence called 
by Grod ; and whether they were the sons of Joktan, or of 
all the rest a certain number (Cham and his issue only ex- 
cepted) that Noah kept with himself, it cannot be known. 
Of which plantation I shall speak at large in the chapter 
following. 

Now another reason which moves me to believe that 
Noah stayed in die east, far away from all those that came 

a2 
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intx) Shinaar, is, that Motes doth not in any word make men- 
tion of Noah in all the story of the Hebrews, or among any 
ci those nations which contended with them. And Noah, 
being the father of all manldnd, and the chosen servant of 
God, was too principal a person to be eidicr forgotten or neg- 
lected, had he not (in respect of his age and wearisome ex- 
perience of the world) withdrawn himself, and rested apart 
with his best beloved, giving himself to the service and 
eofitemplation of Grod and heavenly things, after he had di- 
rected his diildren to their destined pcxtions. For be 
landed in a warm and fertile soil, where he planted bis 
vineyard, and dressed the earth; after which, and his 
thanksgiving to Grod by sacrifice, he is not remembered in 
die scriptures, because he was so far away from those na- 
tions of which Moses wrote; which were the Hebrews 
chiefly, and their enemies and borderers. 

Of the senseless ophdcn ofAnmus the commentator upon Berosus^ 
iioho finds divers places where the ark rested; as the Caspian and 
OorduBon hUls, which are three hundred miles asunder; and also 
some place of Seythia. 

XT renudneth now that we examine the arguments and 
authorities of friar Annius, who, in his commentaries upon 
Berosns and others, laboureth marveUously to prove that 
the ark of Noah rested upon the Armenian mountains 
called Caspii ; which mountmns separate Armenia from the 
np^ Media, and do equally belong to both. And because 
all his authors speak of the mountains Gordisei, he hath na 
other ^ift to unite these opimons but by uniting those far 
distant mountains together. To effect which, he hath found 
no other invention than to charge those men ¥rith error 
which have carefully overseen, printed, and published 
PPtolemy^s geography, in which they were altogether dis^ 
severed : for that last edition of Mercator^s sets these hills 
five degrees "(which makes three hundred Engli^ miles), 
asunder. And certainly, if we look into those more ancient 

P Ptol. Atltt Tab. 3. 
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copies of Villanovaaus and others, we shall find nothing in 
them to help Annans withal; (ot in those the mountains 
Caspii stand seven degrees to the east of the Grordiaei, which 
make four hundred and twenty miles. And for those au- 
thors, by whose authority Annius strengtheneth himself, 
Diodorus, whom he so much followeth, pveth this judg- 
ment upon them in the Kke dispute: ^Aberrarunt vero 
omneSf non negiigentia^ 9ed regnarum sii%u ignorantiu; 
^* They have all erred,^ saith he, ^^ not through negligence, 
*^ but through ignorance of the situation of kingdoms.^ 
But for an induction, to prove that the ark of Noah stood 
on the mountains of Armenia, he beginneth with the anti- 
quity of the Scythians ; and to prove the same, he citeth 
'Marcus Pordus Cato, who avoweth, that two hundred and 
fifty years before Ninus the earth was overflown with wa^ 
ters: Et in Scythia Saga renatum mortaie genua; *^ And 
^^ that in Scythia Saga the stock of mortal men was re- 
<< newed.*** The same author also teacheth, that the Umbri, 
before remembered, (who were so called because saved from 
Deucalion^s flood,) were the sons of the Galli, a nation of 
the Scythians : Ex his veniase Jaakum cum Dyrim ei Gai- 
Us progenUoribus Umbrorum ; " From these Scythians,** 
he saith, ^^ that Janus came with Dyrim and with the Galli, 
<< the progenitors of the Umbri :^ and agfun, Equidem 
principaius originis semper Scjfihis tribuitur; *^ Certainly 
^^ the prime antiquity of offspring b always given to the 
^^ Scythians."^ And harein truly I agree with Annius, that 
those regions called Scythia, and now Tartaria, and by some 
writers Samuuia Asiatica, were among the first peo{ded; 
and they held the greatest part of Asia under tribute till 
Ninus^s time. Also * Pliny oaUeth the Umlni, which long 
since inhabited Italy, gene ^niiquiseima, ^^ a most ancient 
^< natioii,''' who descended c^ these Scythians. Now that 
which Annius laboureth, is to prove that these ancient Scy- 
thians (meaiung the nephews of Noah) did first inhabit that 
r^on of the mountains oa which the ark rested ; and oon- 

4Diod.l.c. 3. ' CftU) de Orig. pmn piiipa. •Plin.l.a.c. 14- 
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fes»ng that this great ship was grounded in Annenia, he 
feigneth a nation of Scythians, called Araxea, taking name 
of the mountidn Ararat, near the river of Araxes. And 
because his author Cato helpeth him in part, (to wit, that 
in Scythia mankind was restored after the great flood, two 
hundred and fifty years before Ninus,) and in part utterly 
destroyeth hb conceit of Armenia, by adding the word Sa- 
ga, as in Scyihia Saga renatum martale genus^ *< in Scy- 
" thia Saga mankind was restored T he therefore, in the 
proem of his commentary upon ^Berosus, leaveth out the 
addition of Saga altogether in the repetition of Cato's 
words, and writes, ^Homines in Scythia saiveUos. For 
Scythia Saga, or Sacse, is undoubtedly under the mountains 
of Faropanisus, on which, or near which, it is most pro- 
bable that the ark first took ground ; and from those east 
parts, according to 'Moses, came all those companies which 
erected the tower of Babel in Shinaar, or Babylonia. 

But now the best authority which Annius hath is out of 
Diodorus; where he hath read, that the Scythians were 
originally Armenians, taking name a Scytha rege eorum^ 
*^ from Scytha their king.*" But, in a word, we may see 
his vanity, or rather indeed his falsehood, in citing this place. 
For Diodorus, a most approved and diligent author, be^* 
neth in that place with these words, Jhbvkmtur Scythee ; 
" the Scythian'^s fable C* and his interpreter, in the table of 
that work, giveth this title to that very chapter : Scytha- 
mm origo et successuSfJabtda; " The original and success 
^< of the Scythians, a fable.*" And indeed there needs no 
great disproof hereof, since Ptolemy doth directly delineate 
Scythia Saga, or Sacce, and sets them in one hundred and 
thirty degrees of longitude ; and the Feraans, saith Henv 
dotus, call aU the Sc}rth]ans Sacce, which Fliny confirmeth : 
for in respect that these Sacse, saith xFliny, are the ne3Ct 
Scythians to the Persians, therefore they give all the rest 
that name. Now that any nation in Armenia can neigh- 
bour the Feraans, there is no man believeth. But this sup- 

* Beros. 1. I . « Ptol. AsUe, Tab. 7. « Gen. xi. a. f Ub. 6. c. 1 7, 
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posed Scythia Araxea in Armenia lieth in seventy-dght 
d^ees of lon^tude, that is, forty-two degrees distant from 
the Sacae ; and the country about Araxes, Ptolemy calleth 
Colthene, and Soducene, and Sacapene, without any men- 
tion of Scythia at all ; and yet all those which are or were 
reputed Scythians, eith^ within Imaus or without, to the 
number of one hundred several nations, are by ^Ptolemy 
precisely set down. 

But to come to those later authors, whereof some have 
written, others have seen a great part of those north-east 
re^ons, and searched their anUquities with great diligence : 
first, Marius Niger boundeth Scythia within Imaus in this 
manner : (for Scythia without these mountains is also beyond 
our purpose :) ScytMa intra Imaum nurnkm ea esty qucB 
proprio vocabulo Gasscma hoc tempore dicitur: ah occasu 
Sarmatia AsUUica: ah oriente Imao monte : a septentrione 
terra incognita : a meridie Saccis, Sogdianis^ Margianis^ 
usque ad ostia Ox<b amnis in Hyrcanum mare exeuntis; 
et parte ip&ius maris hmc usque ad Rhajluminis ostia ter^ 
minatur : ^^ Scythia within the mountain Imaus is that p^ 
** of the world which in their own speech is at this time 
^^ called Gassaria; and the same is bounded on the west 
<^ side by Sarmatia Asiatica, (or of Asia;) on the east by the 
^^ Imaan mountains ; on the north by unknown lands ; on 
*^ the south by the Saccae, (which are the Sacae,) the Sogdiani^ 
^^ and the Margiani, to the mouth of Oxus, falling into the 
*^ Hyrcan sea, and by a part of the same sea as far as th^ 
** mouth of Rhaa."" 

Now if Niger sets all Sarmatia Asiatica to the west of 
Scythia, then Sarmatia, ^qtue magna sane regio est, et qua 
innumeras nationes complectitur, ^^ which is a great region, 
^^ comprehending innumerable nations,*" saith Niger, much 
of it being between Scythia and Armenia, doth suflSciently 
warrant us, that Armenia can be no part of Scythia ; and 
to make it more plain, he dissevereth Sarmatia itself from 
any part of Armenia, by the regions of ^ Colchis^ Iberia, 

» Tab. Asis 7 et 8. <» Com. 3. Aum, Sol 41^. 
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Albanil^ which he leavefh on the right hand of Sarmatia, 
Hhd yet makes Samtatia but the west bound of Scythia. 

And tat Paulus Venetus, he hath not a word of Armenia 
among the Tartarian or Scythian nations ; neither doth his 
fellow friar, Jfohn Plancarfno, (cited by \^ncentius in hie 
description of Scythia,) make any mention of Armenia; 
neither doth Haytomis, an Armenian born, of the Uood of 
those kings, (though afterwards a monk,) ever acknowledge 
himself for a Tartarian, or c^ the Scythian races descended; 
fhough he writes that story at large, gathered by Nicolaus 
Saleum, and (by the commandment of pope Clement V.) in 
the year 1807 published. 

Neither doth Matthias k Michon, (a canOn of Cracovia 
in Polonia,) a Sarmatian bom, and that travelled a great 
part of Sarmatia Asiatica, find Armenia any way within the 
(ompass of Tartaria, Scythia, or Sarmatia ; and yet no man 
(whose travels are extant) hath observed so much of those 
regions as he hath done; proving and disproving many 
things heretofore subject to dispute. And among others he 
tnirieth that ancient and received opinion, that out of the 
mountains Riphsri and Hyperborei in Scythia, spring the 
rivers of Tanais or Don, Volga or Edel; proving by un- 
answerable experience, that there are no such mountains in 
terum natura; and indeed the heads and fountains of those 
famous rivers are now by the trade of Muscovia known to 
every tnerchant, and that they arise out at lakes, low, 
woody, and marshy grounds. The river of Tanais, or Don, 
ariseth to the south of the city Tulla, some twenty English 
miles, out of a lake called Iwanowesero in the great wood 
Okenit^kilies, or Jepiphanolies. Volga, which Ptolemy calls 
Hha, and the Tartars call Edel, riseth out of a lake called 
Pronow, in the great wood Vodkonzki; from which lake 
the two other fanfious rivers flow of Borysthenes, now Nye- 
per, and Dsiiina, or Dividna. And this learned <^Polonian 

** part aeptedtrionafis ipontib Eantii <* H^rcatii maris provenit** Spec. 
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doth m this sort boimd the European Sarmatia. In Sar- 
matia of Europe are the regions of Russians, Lithuanians, 
Muscovians, and those adjcnning, bounded on the west by 
the river of ^Vissa, the name perchance misprinted Vnsa 
fat Vistula, a riyer which parts Germany and Sarmatia; 
and for the east border he niuooeth Tanais, or Don. Sar- 
matia Asiatica he cutteth from Europe by the same riyer 
Tanais, and the Caspian sea, to withhold it from stretching 
further east ; this Asian Sarmatia being part of that Scy- 
thia which Ptolemy calleth Scythia intra Imaum numtem, 
** Scythia within the mountain Imaus.*" And the same 
Matthias Michon further afBrmeth, that the Scythians 
(wbidi ftiar Annius would make Armenians) came not 
into Sarmatia Asiatica itself above three hundred and a few 
odd years before his own time ; these be his words : Con-' 
9tcd earn esse gentem naoamy et adventiiiam a partibus oru 
eniis {mutatis sedibus) pernio plus ahhmc trecentis annis 
AsuB Sarmatiam ingressam ; *^ It is manifest,^ saith he, 
speaking of the Scythian nation, <* that this is a late planted 
^* nation, come from the coasts of the east ; from whence 
'* they entered into A^ and gat new seats a little more 
*< than three hundred years fflnce \^ for indeed before that 
time the Groths, or Pouloci, inhabited Sarmatia Asiatica. 
And this Matthias lived in the year 1511, and this his dis- 
course of Sarmatia was printed at Augusta in the year 
1506, as Bucholzerus, in his Chronology, witnesseth. Now 
these Scythians, saith he, came from die east ; for in the 
east it was that the ark of Noah rested ; and the Scythae 
Sacas were those people which lived at the north foot of 
those mountains of Taurus, or Ararat, where they encounter 
or begin to mix themselves with the great Imaus. And 
were there no other testimony than the general description 
of the earth now extant, and the witness of Ptolemy, it is 
plain, that between all parts of Armenia and Sc3rthia, there 
are not only those thi*ee re^ons of Colchis, Iberia, and Al- 
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bania, but the Caspian sea ; on the east shore of which sea^ 
but not on the west, or on that part which any way toucfa- 
eth Armenia, there are indeed a nation of Scythians, called 
Ariacae, between Jaxartus and Jactus ; but what are these 
Scythians to any Ariacae, or Scythia Araxea, which- An- 
nius placeth in Armenia, more than the Scythians of Eu- 
rope. 

§.8. 

The Jifih argument : the vine must grow naturally near the place 

where the ark rested, 

TO this, if we add the conraderation of this part of the 
text, Uhat Noah planted a vitieyardy we shall find that 
the fruit of the vine, or raisin, did not grow naturally in that 
part of Armenia where this resting of the ark was sup- 
posed ; for if the vine was a stranger in Italy and France, 
and brought from other countries thither, it is not probable 
that it grew naturally in Armenia, being a far colder coun- 
try. For Tyrrhenus first brought vines into France, and 
Satumus into Latium : yea, at such time as sBrennus and 
the Gauls invaded Italy, there were few or no vines in 
France. For, saith Plutarch in the Life of Camillus, the 
Gauls remained between the Pyrensei and the Alps, near 
unto the Senones, where they continued a long time, until 
they drunk wine, which was first brought them out of 
Italy ; and after they tasted thereof, they hasted to inhabit 
that country which brought forth such pleasant fruit : so 
as it appeared, that the plant of the vine was not natural in 
France, but from Italy brought thither ; as by Saturn from 
elsewhere into Italy. 

Now it is manifest that Noah travelled not far to seek out 
the vine. For the plantation thereof is remembered before 
there was any counsel how to dispose of the world among 
his children: and the first thing he did was to till the 
ground, and to plant a vineyard, after his sacrifice and 
thanksgiving to God; and wheresoever the ark rested, 
there did the vine grow naturally. From whence it doth 

f Gen. ix. 20. R Servius, iEncid. Cutropius. 
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no where appear that he travelled far ; for the scriptures 
teach us that he was a husbandman, and not a wanderer. 

§.9. 
Answer to an objection out of the words of the text : The Lord scat- 
tered them from thence upon the face of the whole earth. 

AND that all the children of Noah came together into 
Shinaar, it doth not appear, saving that it may be inferred 
out of these words, Jrom thence^ because it is written, So 
thai the Lord scattered them Jrom thence tt/pon aU the earth; 
which hath no other sense, but that the Lord scattered them^ 
to wit, those that built this tower; for those were from 
thence dispersed into all the regions of the north and souths 
and to the westward. And by these words of Sibylla, (as 
they are converted,) it seemeth that all came not together 
into Shinaar, for they have this limitation : Qiiidam eorum 
turrem cedificarunt altissimam, quasi per earn ccelum esserU 
ascensuri ; ^* Certain of them built a most high tower, as 
" if they meant thereby to have scaled the heavens.'* 

§. 10. 

An answer to the objection from the name of Ararat, taken f or Ar^ 

menia; and the height of the hills there. 

BUT before I conclude this part, it is necessary to see 
and consider what part of scripture and what reason may 
be found out to make it true or probable, that the ark ci 
Noah was forsaken by the waters on the mountains of Ar- 
menia. For the text hath only these words, ^ The ark 
rested on (or upon) the mountains of Ararat^ or Armenia, 
saith the marginal note of the Greneva; the Chaldean para- 
phrast calls it Kardu ; of which the highest hath the name 
of Lubar, saith ^Epiphanius. Now this Ararat (which the 
Septuagiot do not convert at all, but keep the same word) 
is taken to be a mountain of Armenia, because Armenia it- 
self had anciently that name ; so as first out of the name, 
and secondly out of the height, (which they suppose ex- 
ceeded aU others,) is the opinion taken, that the ark first sat 
thereon. 

• ^ Gen. viil. 14. > Epiph. 1. 1. cont Hsres. 
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But these suppodtions have no foundatiou ; for neither 
is Ararat of Armenia alone, neither is any part, or any of 
those mountains, of equal stature to many other mountains 
of the world; and yet it doth not follow that the ark found 
the highest mountain of all others to rest on ; for the plains 
were also uncovered before Noah came out of the ark. Now 
if there were any agreement among writers of this Ararat, 
nd that they (Ud not differ altogether therein, we might 
give more credit to the conceit. For in the books of the 
sflbyls it is written, that the mountains of Ararat are in 
Phfygia, upon which it was supposed that the ark stayed 
after the flood. And the better to particularise the place 
and seat of these mountains, and to prove them in Phrygia, 
and not Armenia, they are placed where the city of Coe- 
lenes was afterwards built Likewise in the same descrip- 
tion she maketh mention of M arsyas, a river which runneth 
through part of I hrygia, and afterwards joineth itself with 
the river Maeander ; which is far from the Gordiean moun- 
tains in Armenia. We may also find a great mistaking in 
Josephus, (though out of Berosus, who is in effect the far- 
ther of this <^inion,) that Josephus sets Ararat between 
Armenia and Parthia, towards Adiabene, and affirmeth 
withal, that in the province of CcBron, by others Eairos and 
Amos, so called by reason that the waters have from thence 
BO descent nor issue out, the peo{^ vaunt that they had in 
those days reserved some pieces of Noah^s ark. But Par- 
thia toucheth no where upon Armenia, for Armenia border- 
eth Adiabene, a province of Assyria : so that all Media, and 
a part of Assyria, is between Parthia and Armenia. Now 
whereas the discovery of the mountains Cordisei was first 
bcHTFowed out of Berosus by Josephus ; yet the text which 
Josephus citeth out of Berosus differs far from the words 
of that Berosus, which wandereth up and down in these 
days, set out by Annius. For Berosus, cited by Josephus, 
hath these words: Feriur et navigii hiffus pa/rs in Arme- 
nia apud montem Cordicsorum auperesse^ et quosdam biiu- 
men inde abrcuum secwm reportare, qtio vice amvieti loci 
htffus hominee uH eclenty which is, ^< It is reported also that 
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*' a part of this ship is jret remaining in Armenia upon the 
^* Coitiiean mountains ; and that diyera do scrape from it 
^ the bitumen, or pitch, and carrj^g it with thmn, they uae 
*^ it instead of an amulet.^ But Amnus^s edition of the 
fri^;ment of Berosus useth these words: Nam devaia ab 
oqtM in GordiiBi montis vertice quieviij cujua adkuc did- 
iur aUqua pars esse, et homines ex iUa bihtmen ioOere qu9 
mawime utuniur <id ea^piationem ; ^^ For the whole ark 
*^ being lifted up by the waters, lasted on the top of the 
^^ Gordiean mountains, of which it is reported that some 
^^ parts remain, and that men do carry thence of the bitu- 
^^ men to purge by sacrifice^ therewith.'*^ So as in these two 
texts (bendes the difference of words) the name is diversely 
written ; the andent Berosus writes Corditei, with a C, and 
the fragment GordiM, with a G; the one, that the bitumen 
is used for a presarvative against poison or enchantment, 
the other, in sacrifice ; and if it be said that they agree in 
the general, yet it is reported by neither &om any certain 
knowledge, nor from any approved author ; for one of them 
useth the wordjeritir^ the other dicUur; the one, that s» 
ii is reported; the other, that so it is said; and both ImiI 
by hearsay, and therefore of no authority nof credit. For 
common bruit is so infamous an historian, as wise men nei- 
ther report after it, ik»* give credit to any thing they re* 
ceive from it. 

Furthermore, these mountains, which Ptolemy calls 6<h^ 
diaei, are not those mountains which himself giveth to As* 
menia, but he calleth the mountains of Armenia Mosd^ioL 
These be his own words : ^Monies Armenise nominatntur 
iiy qui Moschici appeUantur^ qui protenduntur usque ad 
superfacentem partem Ponti Cappadocum: et mons qui Pa^ 
ryardes didtur; ^^ The mountains of Armenia are they 
*^ which are called Moschici, which stretch along to the 
^ higher part of Pontus of the Cappadooians; also the hill 
<^ which is called Paryardes ;^ which mountains Pliny calU 
eth iPariedri, and both which lie to the north of Gtnrdieri^ 

k PtoL Asiae Tab. ' Plin. L 6. c. 9, 
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xa Bans, in forty-three and forty-four and a half; and the 
Gordisean mountains in thirty-nine and a half; from the 
northernmost of which did the G-eorgians take th^ names^ 
who were first Grordians and then Georgians, who, amidat 
all the strength of the greatest infidels of Peraa and 
Turkey, do still remain Christians. Concerning the other 
suppositions, that the mountains of Gordisei, otherwise 
Bans, Kardu, or Lubar, (which Ptolemy calleth Toi^go- 
diaion,) are the highest of the world, the same is absolutely 
false. 

§.ii. 
Of Caucasus^ and divers far higher hills than the Annenian. 

FOR the best cosmographers, with others that have se^i 
the mountains of Armenia, find them far inferior, and un- 
derset, to divers other mountains even in that part of the 
world, and elsewhere; as the mountain Athos between Ma- 
eedon and Thrace, which Ptolemy calls Olympus, now 
called Lacas, saith Castaldus, is far surmounting any moun- 
tain that ever hath been seen in Armenia; for it casteth 
$hade three hundred furlongs, which is thirty-seven miles 
and upwards; ci which Plutarch, '^ Athos adumbrat laUra 
LemnuB bovis; ^^ Athos shadoweth the cow of LemniDs.'*^ 
Also the mount of Oljrmpus in Thessaly is said to be of 
that height, as neither the winds, clouds, or rain overtop it. 
Again, the mountain of Antandrus in Mysia, not far from 
Ida, whence the river Scamandrus floweth, which runneth 
through Troy, is also of a far more admirauon than any in 
Armenia, and may be seen from Constantinople. There 
are also in Mauritania, near the sea, the famous mountains 
of Atlas, of which Herodotus : Extat in hoc mart mons^ 
cui nomen AilcUj ita suUimis esse dicttuTj ut ad iUius ver- 
Hcem oculi mortaUum pervenire non possini; ^< Upon this 
** coast there is a mountain called Atlas, whose height is 
^* said to be such as the eye of no mortal man can discern the 
^' top thereof.^ And if we may believe Aristotle, then are all 
these inferior to Caucasus, which he maketh the most no- 

•" Ptutor. Munst. Cosm. 
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torious both for lH*eadth and height. ^Caucasus mons om-- 
nium mcucimus^ qui cBsHvum ad ortum sunt^ acumine aique 
latiiudiney ctffttsjuffa a sole radUmtur usque ad contici- 
nium ab ortu: et iterum ah occasu. " Caucasus,'" saith Ari- 
*^ stotle, is the greatest mountain both for breadth and height 
^* of all those in the north-east, whose tops are lightened by 
'^ the sunbeams, usque ad conHcinium,'" which is, saith Ma^ 
crobius, between the first crowing after midnight and the 
break of day : others affirm, that the top of this mountain 
holds the sunbeams when it is dark in the valley ; but I 
cannot believe either: for the highest mountain of the 
world known is that of TeneriflF in the Canaries ; which 
although it hath nothing to the westward of it for one thou*- 
sand leagues together but the ocean sea, yet doth it not en- 
joy the sunn's company at any such late hours. Besides, 
these mountains which Aristotle calleth Caucasi, are those 
which separate Colchis from Iberia; though indeed Cau- 
casus doth divide both Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, from 
Sarmatia; for he acknowledgeth that the river of Phasis 
riseth in the same mountain, which himself calletli Cauca- 
sus, and that Phasis springeth from those hills which sunder 
Colchis from Iberia, falling afterwards into Euxinus ; which 
river, it is manifest, yieldeth itself to the sea two degrees to 
the north of Trapezus, now Trabesunda, howsoever Mer- 
cator brings it from Paryardes. 

§. 12. 

Of dwers incongruities, if in this story we should take Ararat for 
Armenia. 

SO as it doth first appear, that there is no certainty what 
mountain Ararat was ; for the books of the sibyls set it in 
Phrygia, and Berosus in Armenia; and as for Berosus's 
authority, those men have great want of proofs that borrow 
from thence. 

Secondly, That Baris was the highest hill, and therefore 
most likely that the ark grounded thereon, the assertion 
and supposition have equal credit ; for there are many hills 

» Aristot Met. cor. 1. i.e. 13. 
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which exceed all those of Armenia; and if thej did not, 
yet it doth not follow, as is before written, that the ark 
shoiild sit on the highest 

Thirdly, It cannot be proved that there is any such hill 
in Armenia, or m renim naiura^ as Baiis ; for Baris, saith 
Jerooae, signifieth high towers; md so may all high hills 
be called indifferently ; and therefore we may better give 
the name of Baris to the hills of Caucasus, (out of which In- 
dus riseth,) than to any hills of Armenia. For those of Cau- 
casus in the east are undoubtedly the highest of A«a. 

Fourthly, The authors themselves do not agree in what 
region the mountwns Grordisei stand; for Ptolemy distin- 
giusheth the mountains of Armenia from the Grordiean, and 
calleth those of Armenia Moschici and Paryardes, as afore- 
said. Now Paryardes is seated near the middle of Arme- 
nia, out of whidi on the west side riseth Euphrates, and out 
of the east side Araxis : and the mountains Mosdiici are 
those hills which disjoin Colchis, Iberia, and Albania (now 
the country of the Georgians) from Armenia. 

§. 13- 
Of the contrary situation of Artnenia to the place noted in the tepDl; 
and that it is no marvel that the same ledge of hills running 
from Armenia to India should keep the same name all aUmg; 
and even in India he called Ararat, 

LASTLY, We must blow up this mountain Ararat itself, 
or elte we must dig it down, and carry it out of Armenia; 
or find it elsewhere, and in a warmer country, and, withal, 
set it east from Shinaar ; or else we shall wound the tiruth 
itself with the weapons of our own vain ima^nations. 

Therefore to make the mistaking open to every eye, we 
must understand that Ararat (named by Moses) is not any 
one hill, so called, no more than any one hill among those 
mountmns which divide luly from France is called 4he 
Alps; or any one among those which part France from 
Spain is the Pyrenean ; but as these, being continuatimis of 
many hills, keep one name in divers countries ; so all that 
long ledge of mountains, which Pliny <»]leth by^one name 
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® Taurus, and* Ptolemy. both Taurufl, Niphates, Coatras, 
Coronus, Sariphi, until they encounter and cross the moun- 
tains of the great Im^us, are of one general name, and are 
called the mountains of Ararat or Armenia, because from 
thence, or thereabouts, they 9cem to arise. So all these 
mountains of Hyrcania, Armenia, Corai^is, Caspii, Mos^ 
chici, Amazonici, Eniochi, Sc3rthici, (thus diva^y called by 
Pliny and others,) Ptolen^y call^ by one name Caucasus, 
lying between the seas Ca^ium and Euxinus; as all those 
mountaips whicl^ cut asunder America, even from the new 
kingdcnn of Granado, to the strait of Magellan, are by one 
namfs called Andes. And as these mountains of Ararat 
run ^ast and inrest, so do those marvellQ^a mountains of 
Imaus stretch themselves north aqd soui^i; and hemg of 
like extent, well near, are called by the name of Imaus^ 
even as Pliny calleth these former hills Taurus, and Moses 
the hills of Ararat. The reason of several names given by 
Ptolemy was, thereby the better to distinguish the great 
re^ons and kingdoms which these great mpuptains bound 
and dissever ; as Armema, Mesopotafnia, Assyria, Med^a, 
Susiana, Per^ Parthia, Cararaania, Aria, Mfti'giw^ B^ 
tria, Sogdiana, and Parqpanisus; haying all these king^ 
dom3 either on the north or south side of them. For ffil 
the mountainsof Asia (both the Less and the Greater) have 
three general names, to ^t, Taurus, Imaus, and Caucasus; 
and they receive other titles^ as they sever and divide par- 
ticular places and regipps. For these mountains wbicii 
sunder Cilicia from the rest of Aaa ^ Less pn the north 
fflde are called Taurus; and those mountains which part it 
frojn Copoagena (a province of Syria) are called Amanus; 
thf^ mountains called Taurus running east and west, as 
Imaus doth north and south. Though Taurus, the river of 
Euphrates, forceth her passage, leaving the name of Ama- 
nus to the mountains on her west bank ; and on her ea^t 
side the mountains are sometimes known by the name of 
Taurus, (as in Ptolemy^s three Tables of Aaa,) and some- 

*» Pliny in his description of Lycia, 1. 5. c. 27. 
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times Niphates, (as in the fourth,) retaining that uncertain 
appdlation so long as they bound Armenia from Mesopo- 
tamia*; and after the river of Tigris cutteth them asunder, 
they then take the n«ne of Niphates altogether, until they 
separate Assyria and Mediae but then they call themselves 
CoAtras, though between the apper and nether Media they 
do not appear, but altogether discontinue. For at Mazada 
in Media they are not found, but run through the eastern 
Media by ^pieces ; in the middle of which region they call 
themselves Orontes, and towards the east part Coronus; 
out of the southern part whereof the river of Bagradus ris- 
icth, whidi divideth the ancient Persia from Caramania ; 
and then continuing their course eastward by the name of 
Coronus, they give to the Parthians and Hyrcanians thdr 
proper countries. This done, they change themselves into 
the mountains of Sariphi, out of which riseth the river Mar- 
gus, stfterwards yielding herself to Oxus, (now Abia,) and 
drawing now near their ways end, they first make them- 
selves die south border of Bactria, and are then honoured 
with the title of Paropanisus; and lastly of Caucasia, even 
where the famous river of Indus with his principal compa- 
nions Hydaspis and Zarsedrus spring forth, and take be- 
pnning. And here do these mountains build themselves 
exceeding high, to equal the strong hills called Imaus of 
Scythia, which encounter eadi other in thirty-five, thirty- 
six, and thirty-seven degrees of latitude, and in one hun- 
dred and forty of lon^tude ; of the which the west parts 
are now called Lelanguer, and the rest Nagracot; and these 
mountains in this place only are properly called Caucasi, 
saith PPtolemyj that is, between Paropanisus and Imaus ; 
and improperly, between the two seas of Caspium and 
Pontus. 

§. 14. 
Of the best vine naturally growing on the iouth side of the moun- 
tains Caucasi, and towards the East Indies; and of other excel" 
lencies of the soil. 
NOW in this part of the world it is where the mountain 

P Ptol. Tab. Asis. 
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and river Janus and the mountain Niseus (so called of 
Bacchus Niseus, or Noa) are found ; and on these highest 
mountains of that part of the wiotM did Gorppius Becanus 
conceive that the ark of Noah grounded after the flood ; of all 
his conjectures the most probable, and by best reason approve 
ed. In hislndoscy thica he hath many good arguments, diough 
mixed with other fantastical opinions of this subject And 
^a the same Becanus also notetli, that as in this part of the 
world are found the best vines ; so it is as true, that in the 
same line, and in thirty-four, thirty-five, and thirty-six de- 
grees of septentrional latitude, are the most delicate wines 
of the world ; namely, in Judea, Candia, and other parts of 
Greece : and likewise in this region of Margiana, and under 
these mountuns, Strabo affirmeth that the most excellent 
vines of the world are found ; the clusters of grapes con- 
taining two cuUts of length ; and it is the more probable, 
because this place agreeth in climate with that part of Pa- 
lestina, where the searchers of the land by Moseses direction 
found bunches of equal bigness at ^Eshcol. 

The fruitfulness of this place, to wit, on the south bottom 
of these hUls, Curtius witnesseth. For in Margiana, near 
the mountain cf Meros, did Alexander feast himself and 
his army ten days together, finding therein the most deli-^ 
cate wine of all other. 

5.15. 

The conclusion, with a brief repealing of dvoen chief pomts, 

AND therefore to conclude this opinion of Ararat, it is 
true, that those mountains do also traverse Armenia ; yea, 
and Armenia itself sometimes b known by the name of 
Ararat. But as 'Pliny giveth to this ledge of high hills, 
even from Cilicia to Paropanisus and Caucasus, the name 
of Taurus ; and as the hills of France and Germany are 
called the Alps ; and all between France and Spain the Py- 
renees ; and in America the continuation of hills for three 
thousand miles together, the Andes ; so was Ararat the ge- 

1 NuDib. xHi. f4. ' Lib. 5. c. 27. 
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neral name whidi Motes gave them ; the diveraty of ap- 
pellations no otherwise growing, than by thor dividing 
and bordering divers r^ions and divers Gountries. For 
in the like case do we call the sea which entercth by Gib* 
raltar the Mediterranean and inland sea; and yet where 
it washeth the coasts of Carthage, and over-againat it» 
it is called Tyrrhenum; between Italy and Oreece^ Io- 
nium; from Yeaaice to Durazzo, Adriaticttm: between 
Athens and Aoa, iEgeum; between Sestus and Aby- 
dus, Helleqx)nt ; and afterwards Pontus, Proponds, and 
Bosphcnrus. And as in these, so is the ocean to the mnrth- 
east part oi Scotland, called Deucaledonicum ; and on this 
side, the British sea; to the east, the Grerman and Baltic, 
and then the Frozen. 

For a final end of this question we must appeal to that 
judge which cannot err, even to the word of truth, which 
in this place is to be taken and followed according to the 
jdain sense: seeing it can admit nuther distinction nor 
other construction than the words bear literally, because 
they are used to the very same plain purpose of a descrip- 
tion, and the making of a true and precise difference of 
{daces. Surely where the sense is plain, (and being so un- 
derstood, it bringeth with it no subsequent inconvenience 
or contrariety,) we ought to be wary how we fancy to our- 
selves any new or strange exposition; and withal to re- 
solve ourselves, that every word, as aforesaid, hath his weight 
in Grod^s book. And therefore we must respect and rever- 
ence the testimonies of the scriptures throughout, in such 
sort as St Augustine hath taught us touching the gospel 
of Christ Jesus, which is, NequisaUier acdpiai^ quod {fkor^ 
rantibw di9cipuUs Christi) in ^vangdio legerUj quam » 
ipsam manum Deiy quam im propria corpore geHabaiy con- 
ipexerit. <^ That no man otherwise take or understand 
** that which he readeth in the gospel, (the disciples of 
*^ Christ having written it,) than if he had seen the very 
<^ hand of the Lord, which he bare in his own body, setting 
" it down.*" • 

The words then of Moses, which end this dispute, are 
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these : *And as ihey wenijirom the east theyjbimd a plain 
in the land qfShinaar ; and there they abode; which prov^^- 
eth without controversy, that Nimrod, and all with him, 
came from the east into Shinaar; and therefore the ark of 
Noah rested and took land to the eastward thereof. For 
we must remeidber, that in all places wheresoever Moses 
maketh a difference of countries, he always predsely nam- 
eth towards what quarters <^ the world the same were 
seated ; as where he teacheth the plantation of Joctan, he 
nameth Sephar, a mount in the east ; where he rememb^* 
eth Cain^s departure from the presence of Grod, he addeth, 
^And Cain dwdt m the land ^ Nod, towards the east side 
of Eden; and when he describeth the tents and habitations 
of Abraham after he departed from Sediem, he useth these 
words; ^Jfierwards removinff thence unio amountain east' 
ward from Beihel, he pitched his tents; having Bethel on 
ike west sidsy and Hai on the east: and afterwards in the 
9lih verse of the same chapter it is written, And Abraham 
went Jbrih Journeying towards the souA: also when ^£ze- 
kiel psx^heried of Gog and Magog, he sheweth that these 
nations of Togorma were oi the north quarters ; and of the 
queen of Saba it is written, that Tshe came from the south 
to tisit Solomon: and the ^magi (pr wise men) came out rf 
the ectst to offer presents unto Christ. And that all rc^ons, 
and these travels, were precisely set down upon the points 
of the compass and quarters of the world, it is most mani- 
fest; for Eden was due east from Judea, Saba soi^ from 
Jemsidem ; the way from Bethel to Egypt directly soUth ; 
and the Coelesyrians, the Tiibalines, and Magogiims inha^ 
bited the r^ions dhrectly north from Faustina ; and so of 
the rest. But Armenia answereth not to this description 
of Shinaar by Moses. For to come out of Armenia, and 
to arrive in that valley of Babylonia, is not a journeying 
from the east, nor so near unto the east as the north ; for 
Armenia is to the west of the north itself; and we must not 
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say of Moses (whose hands the Holy Ghost directed) that 
he erred toto ccdoy and that he knew not east from west. 
For the body of Armenia stahdeth m forty-three d^rees 
septentrional, and the north part thereof in forty-five ; and 
those Grordiean mountains, whereon it was supposed that 
the ark rested, stand in forty-one. But Bal^lonia and the 
valley of Shinaar are situated in thirty-five, and for the lon- 
ptude, (which maketh the difference between east and 
west,) the Grordiean mountaitis stand in seventy-five d^rees, 
and Uie valley of Shinaar in seventy-nine and eighty. And 
therefore Armenia lieth from Shinaar north-west, ninety- 
five degrees from the east ; and if Armenia had been but 
north, yet it had differed from the east one whole quarter 
of the compass. But Gregory and Jerome warn us. In 
scripturU ne mmima differentia omiUi debet : nam singuU 
^ermaneSf syUahcB^ apiceSy et puncta in divina ecripiura 
plena sunt sensibus. ^ In the scriptures the least differ- 
<< ence may not be omitted ; for every speech, syllable, 
<^ note, or accent, and point, in divine scriptures are re- 
^< plenished with their meanings."" And therefore seeing 
Moses teacheth us that the children of Noah came from 
the east, we may not believe writers, of little authority, who 
also speak by hearsay and by report, utjertur^ et ui did- 
tuTy as Berosus and Nicolaus Damascenus, determining 
herein, without any examination of the text, at all adven- 
ture. But this is infallibly true, that Shinaar lieth west 
from the place where the ark of Noah rested after the flood; 
and therefore it first found ground in the east, from whence 
came the first knowledge of all things. The east parts 
were first civil, which had Noah himself for an instructor; 
and directly east from Shinaar, in the same degree of thir- 
ty-five, are the greatest grapes and the best wine. The 
great armies also, which overtopped in number those mil- 
lions of Semiramis, prove that those parts were first planted; 
and whereas the other opinion hath neither scripture nor 
reason sufiicient, for myself, I build on his words who in 
pkun terms hath told us, that the sons of Noah came out of 
the east into Shinaar, and there they abode. And there- 
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fore did the ark rest on those eastern mountains, called by 
one general name Taurus, and by Moses the mountains of 
Ararat, and not on those mountains of the north-west, as 
Berosus first feigned, whom most part of the writers have 
foUowed therein. It was, I say, in the plentiful warm east 
. where Noah rested, where he planted the vine, where 
he tilled the ground, and lived thereon. Placuit vero 
Noacho agricuiturcB studium, in qua iractcmda ipse om- 
nium peritissimus esse dicUur: 6b eamgue rem sua ipsins 
lingua Ish-Adamaihj hoc estj teUuris vir appeBaiur celebra^ 
tusque est ^^ The study of husbandry pleased Noah,^ saith 
the excellent learned man Arias Montanus, >^ in the know- 
^^ ledge and order of which it is said that Noah excelled all 
** men ; and therefore was he called in his own language a 
*^ man exercised in the ea/rikP Which also sheweth that he 
^ was no wanderer ; and that he troubled not himself with 
the contentions beginning again in the world, and among 
men, but stayed in his destined places, and in that part of 
the world where he was first delivered out of the prison of 
the ark, whardnto Grod had committed him to preserve him 
and mankind. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the first planting of nations after the food; dnd of the 
sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, by whom the 
earth was repeopled. 

SECT. I. 

Whether Shem and Ham were elder than Japhet. 

\JY these sons of Noah, which was the eldest there is 
a question made. ^St. Augustine esteemed Shem for the 
eldest. Ham for the second, and Japhet for the youngest ; 
and herein the opinions of writers are diverse. But this we 
find every where in the scriptures, and especially in Moses, 

■ Aagust. de Civit. Dei, 1. 16.C.3. 
r4 
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that there uns tiever any Inspect ^ven to the eldest in years, 
but in Tirtiie, s^ by the examples of Enoch, Abraham, Ja- 
cob, and David, is made manifest In a few words, this is 
the ground of the controversy : the Latin translation, and 
so the Geneva, hath converted this scripture of Genesis x. 
»1. in tfal§«e #drdi5. Unto Shem nhoy thejhiher of aU the 
sans ofHebeTj a/nd elder brother qfJaphet^ were chUdren 
b&rni Hvk JuriiCls, agtedng with the Septuagint, placedi 
the same woi^s in diis manner ; T\) Shdm cdso, the Jbiher 
*dfatt the eons of Heber^ and brother qfJaphet, the ddeet 
mm^ ufere chtidren bom; so the transposition of the word 
elder made this difierence. For if the word elder had fc^ 
lowed after Japfaet, as it is in the vulgar transladoli placed 
befoi^ it, then had it been as plain for Japhet, as it is by 
diete transladons fb^ Shem. Now (tfie feoatter bmg otfaer- 
wiflle indifferent) seeing God^s blesangs are not tied to ifirat 
and ia^ in blood, but to the eldest in piety, yet the argu- 
ments are stronger for Japhet than for Shem. And wh^re 
the scriptures are plainly understood, without any danger 
or inconvenience, it seemeth strange why any man oi judg- 
ment should make valuation of crajectural arguments or 
men^s o^nnions. For it appeareth that Noah, in the five 
hundredth year of his life, begat the first of his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; and in the nx hundredth year, 
to wit, the hundredth year following, came the general 
flood ; two years after which ^ Shem begat Arphaxad, which 
was in the year 602 of Noah^s life, and in the year of Shem^s 
life one hundred ; so as Shem was but one hundred years 
old, two years after the flood ; and Noah begat his first- 
bom, being five hundred years old; and therefore, were 
Shem the elder, he had then been one hundred years old at 
the fldbd, and in the six hundredth year of Noah's Mfe, and 
n6t two years after. Whidi seeing the scriptures before 
]«membca*ed hath denied him, and that it is also written, 
c Then Noah awoke from his wme^ and knew what his 
younger son had done unto hm^ to wit. Ham, of necessity 

^ Gen. ki. lo. < Gen. iz. 24. 
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the first place doth belong to Japhet. This younger son, 
so converted by the Vulgar and Geneva, Junius turns it 
^us minimus'^ his youngest son ; but St. Chrysostom takes 
it otherwise, and finds Ham to be the middle or second 
brother, and Japhet the youngest son of all ; which Ham^ 
lor his disobedience and the contempt of his father, whose 
nakedness he derided, was disinherited, and lost the pre- 
^ninency of his birth, as <^£sau and Reuben did. Pererius 
concaveth that Ham was called the younger in respect of 
Shem the eldest, but avoweth withal, that the Hebrew hath 
not that precise difPerence of younger and youngest, be- 
eause it wanteth the comparative d^ree. It is true thut 
Shem himsetf was always named in the first place, yet 
whereas in the first verse of die tenth chapter of Genesis 
Shem is accounted before Ji^bet, in the second verse 
Moses leaveth to begin with the issue by Shem, and recit- 
eth the children c^ Ji^het first. So the first place was 
given to Shem fcur his election and benedicdon, and for this 
weighty respect, that the Hebrew nation, Abraham, die 
prophets, David, and Christ our Saviour^ were descended of 
him. And therefore, whether we shall foUow the Vulgar, 
Pagninus, and the Cteneva, who agree in this conversion, 
Shemfrakr Japhet major; or with the Septuagint, Junius 
and TVemellius, Shem Jrairi Japhet mqjorie; or with Pe- 
rerius, Shem JrcUer Japhet Hie magrmsy inferring that 
Shem was the great and fieunous brother of Jaj^et, let the 
reader judge. 

But, for ought that I have seen to die contrary, it ap- 
peared! to me that Jiqphet was the eldest For where Pe^ 
rerius qualifieth the str^sgth of the former argument, that 
Shem^s age at the time of the fiood- did not agree with the 
eldership, (with a suppondon that the scriptures took no 
account of smaller numbers,) I do not find in the scriptures 
any such neglect at all ; for it is written, that ^Shem was 
an hundred years oU, and begat Arphawad two years .after 
the food: and agam, in the 16th verse. So Shdalkoed after 

^ In Gen. * Gen. xi. lo. 
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he begcU Ebar Jour hundred and three yearSy &€. So 
as the number of two years, of three years, of five years, 
and afterwards of two years, were always precisely ac- 
counted. 

SECT. II. 
Of dwers thingi that in all reason are to he presumed^ touching the 
Jint planting of the worlds at, that M histories must yield to Mo- 
ses; that the world was not planted all at once, nor without great 
direction} and that the known great lords of the first ages were 
of the issue of Ham. 

BUT let us go luto the world'^s plantation after the 
flood, which being rightly understood, we shall find that 
many nations have supposed or feigned themselves those 
ancestors and fathers, which never saw or iq^qproached the 
bounds of their countries, and of whom they are by no way 
or branch descended. For it is plain in the scriptures how 
the sons and issues of Noah were distributed, and what re- 
gions were first planted by them, fixim whence by d^;rees 
the rest of the world was also peopled. And if any pro- 
fane author may receive allowance herein, the same must 
be with this caution, that they take their banning ^here 
the scriptures end. For so far as the story of nations is 
therein handled, we must know that both the truth and an- 
tiquity of the books of God find no companions equal, either 
in age or authority. All record, memory, and testimony of 
antiquity whatsoever, which hath come to the knowledge of 
men, the same hath been borrowed thence, and therefore 
later than it, as all careful observers of time have noted ; 
among which thus writeth Eusebius in the proem of his 
Chronology : << Moses is found more ancient than all those 
^< whom the Grecians make most ancient, as Homer, He- 
^^ siod, and the Trojan war ; and far before Hercules, Mii- 
<< sasus, Linus, Chiron, Orpheus, Castor, Pollux, iGscuIa- 
*^ pius, Bacchus, Mercurius, and Apollo, and the rest of the 
' ^^ gods of the naticms, their ceremonies, or holy rites,' or 
** prophets ; and before all the deeds of Jupiter, whom the 
^^ Greeks have seated in the top and highest turret of their 
^ divinity."" 
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• For of the three Jupiters remembered by ^Cicero, the 
ancientest was the son of iEther, whose three sons, begotten 
on Proserpina, were bom at Athens, of which Cecrops was 
the first king; and in the end of Cecrops^s time did Moses 
bring the children of Israel out of Egypt : Eduait Moses 
populum Dei ex JEgypto novissimo tempore Cecropis Aihe^ 
fUensis regis; *^ Moses brought the children of Israel out 
^^ of Egypt in the last days of Cecrops king of the Athe^ 
^^ nians,^ saith sSt. Augustine; and yet was not Cecrops 
the founder of the city itself, but Theseus long after him. 
But because the trtith hereof is diversely proved, and by 
many learned authors, I will not cut asunder the purpose 
in hand by ailing many authorities in a needless ques- 
tion, but leave it to the proper place. 

' Gomer, r Askenaz, 

Magog, ^}^ «"»« «M Riphath. 

Madai, <^°^''«'«lTogonna. 
The sons of Javan, 

Japhet were j Tubal, rElisha, 

Meshach, The sons of J Tarshis, 

and Javan were j Kittim, and 

. Tiras. '- Dodanim. 

First, We are to consider that the world after the flood 
was not planted by imagination, neither had the children of 
Noah wings to fly from Shinaar to the uttermost border of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, in haste, but that these children 
were directed by a wise father, who knew those parts of the 
world before the flood, to which he disposed his childrai 
after it, and sent them, not as discoverers, or at all adven- 
ture, but assigned and allotted to every son, and their 
issues, their proper parts. And not to hearken to fabulous 
authors, who have no other end than to flatter princes, (as 
Virgil did Augustus in the fiction of JBneas,) or else to 
glorify their own nations ; let us build upon the scriptures 
themselves, and after them upon reason and nature. First, 
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tberefine, we must call to mind and consider, what manner 
of fboe the earth eTery where had in the one hundred and 
thirtieth year after the great inundation, and, by comparing 
those fruitfuUest valleys with our own barren and odd 
ground, inform ourselves thereby, what wonderfid deserts, 
what impassable fiistness of woods, reeds, briers, and rotten 
grass, what lakes and standing pools, and what marshes, 
fens, and bogs, all the face of the earth (excepting the 
mountains) was pestered withal. For if in this our dimate, 
(where the dead and destroyii^ winter depresseth all ve- 
getative and growing nature for one half of the year in 
effect,) y^ in twenty or thirty years these oar grounds 
would all overgrow and be covered, according to the na- 
ture thereof, either with woods or with other offensive 
thickets and bushments; much more did all sorts of plants, 
reeds, and trees prosper in the most fruitful valleys, and 
in the climate of a long and warm summer, and having 
withal the start of one hundred and thirty years to raise 
themselves without controlment. 

This being coin^dered, it will appear that all these peo- 
ple which' came into Shinaar, and over whom Nimrod, either 
by order or strength, took the dominion, did, after the con- 
fudon of languages, and at such time as they grew to be a 
laighty people, disperse themselves into the r^ons adjoin- 
ing to the said valley of Shinaar, which contained the best 
part of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, and from 
the borders thereof in time they were propagated ; some of 
them towards the south, others towards the west and north. 
And although there were allotted to Shan many r^ons 
both east and west from Shinaar, with the dominion of 
Palestina, which the Canaanites first possessed ; yet could 
he not enjoy the lot of his inheritance on the sudden, but 
by time and degrees. For we find that Abraham, the true 
successor of Shem, dwelt in CSialdea at Ur; and frcun thence, 
called by Grod, he rested at Charran in Mesopotamia; from 
whence, alter the death of Thare, he travelled to Sichem in 
Palestina; and yet there had passed between Shem and 
Abraham (reckoning neither of themselves) seven descents. 
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before Abraham moved out of Chaklea; where, and in Ba* 
bylonia, all thoee people by Nimrod commanded, inhabited 
for many years, and whence Nimrod went out into AsBjnria, 
and founded Nineveh. Indeed the great masters of nations, 
as fiur as we can know, were in that age of the issues of 
Ham ; the blesong of God given by Noah to Shem and 
Japhet taking less efPect, until divers years were consumed; 
and until the time arrived, which by the wisdom of Grod 
was appmnted. For of Chus, Mizndm, and Canaan came 
the people and princes which held the great kingdoms of 
Babylonia, Syria, and Egypt for many descents togeth^. 

SECT. III. 

Of the idet of the Gentiles in Japhefs portion : of Beroius's too 
tpeedy seating Gomer the son of Japhet in Italy; and another of 
JapheVs sons. Tubal, m Spain : and of the antiquity oflonginque 
navigation, 

TO b^;in thaefore where Moses beginneth with the sons 
of Japhet, among whom the isles of die Grentiles were di- 
vided ; which diviaon, as well to Japhet'^s sons as to the 
rest which came into Shinaar, was (if the division were 
made at Phal^s birth) in the year of the world 1767 or 
1758, and, by diat accoimt, in die year after die flood one 
hundred and one, of which questicm elsewhere. 

The habitations proper to die sons of Japhet were the 
isles of the Gentiles, which include all Europe, with ail the 
islands adjcnning and compassing it about; Europe being 
also taken for an island, both in respect that die sea Hel^ 
lespont and ^geum, Bosphcnrus and Euxinus cut it off 
from the great continent of Ana, as also because Europe it* 
self is in effect surrounded with water, saving that it is 
fastened to Asia by the north ; for it hadi those seas before 
named to the east, the Mediterranean to the soudi and 
•outh^west, the ocean to the west, and British, Grerman, 
and Baltic sea, with that of Glaciale to the north-nordi-east, 
and north-west Bemdes, it hath about it all the Cydades 
or isles lying between Greece and the lesser Asia, and the 
isles of Rhodes, Cyjnrus, Crete or Candia, Sicilia, Corsica, 
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Sardinia, Malta, the isles of Britany and Zealand, with' 
their young ones adjacent. 

This partition and portion of Japhet, with the part which 
he held in Asia and the north, which was also very great, 
answereth to that blessing of Grod by Noah ; ^DikUet Deus 
Japhet; ^^ Let Grod spread abroad (or increase the pos- 
*^ terity of) Japhet, and let him dwell in the tents of Sh^.**^ 
For though Junius here useth the word aUidaty and not 
dUaieif and the Greneva pernuideat; yet the Septuagint 
have dUaiei or ampUficet; and such was the blessing given 
to our fathers, which Grod promised to Abraham and his 
seed for ever. And the dwelling in the tents or tabernacles 
of Shem was a blessing by God to the posterity of Japhet ; 
noting, not only an enlargement of territories, but that there- 
by they should be made participant of God^s church. But 
to come to Japhet'^s sons, of whom Gomer is the eldest. 
This Cromer (if we may believe Berosus and Annius, whose 
authority the greatest number of all our late writers have 
followed) did, in the tenth year of Nimrod^s reign, depart 
from Babylonia, and planted Italy; which alsoiPunctius 
confirmeth in these words. Anno decimo Nimrodi^ &c. ^^ In 
<< the tenth year of Nimrod'^s reign, Gomerus Gallus plant- 
<< ed a colony in that land afterwards called Italy : and in the 
<< twelfth year of the same Nimrod'^s reign, Tubal seated him- 
^< self in Asturia in Spain, now called Biscay, which was in 
*^ the ] 40th and in the 142d years after the flood, according 
*< to Berosus.^ But this ojnnion is very ridiculous ; for before 
the confudon of tongues the children of Noah did not se- 
parate themselves, at least so many of them as came with 
Nimrod into Shinaar. Let us therefore consider with rea- 
son, what time the building such a dty and tower required, 
where there was no prepared matter, nor any ready means 
to perform such a work as Nimrod had erected, (and as 
Functius bimsdf, out of his autiior Berosus, witnesseth,) ad 
aMhuUnem et magnitudinem montium^ ^^ to the height 
^^ and magnitude of the mountains.'^ Sure that both this dty 

** Gen. ix. 37. « Piinct Chronol. 
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and tower were almost built, the scriptures witness. ^Bid 
the Lord came down to see the city and tomevy vMch the sons 
of men built Let us then but allot a time sufficient for the 
making of brick to such a work, of the greatest height (and 
therefore of circuit and foundation answerable) that ever 
was. For where the universal flood covered the highest 
mountains fifteen cubits ; Let us bnUd us adty and a t&wer^ 
saith Nimrod, whose top may reach unto the heaven ; mean- 
ing, that they would raise their work above fifteen cubits 
higher than the highest mountain, otherwise they could not 
assure themselves from the fear of a second inundation ; a 
great part wh^-eof was finished before it fell, and before 
they left the work. .They also began this building upon a 
ground the most oppressed with waters of all the worlds 
as by the great ruin which these waters forcibly overbear- 
ing and overflowing, made in the time of the succeeding 
emperors, is made manifest, approved also by the prophet 
Jeremy, speaking of Babylon in these words. Thou that 
dweUest upon many waters. It cannot be doubted but that 
there needed a substantial foundation for so high a raised 
building on a marshy ground ; and to which Glycas upon 
Genesis giveth forty years. For it seemeth that the tower 
was near finished when God overthrew it ; it being after- 
wards written, So the Lord scattered them from thence upon 
aU the earthy and they left to build the diy. Out of which 
place it may be gathered, (because the tower is not then 
named,) that they very near had performed the work of their 
supposed defence, which was the tower; and that after- 
wards they went on with the city adjoining, wherein they 
inhabited. It is also to be noted, that till such time as this 
confusion seized them, (whereupon the tower was thrown 
down,) these nations did not disperse themselves ; iat \from 
thence ihe Lord scattered them upon aU the earth; that was, 
when they perceived not one another'^s speech. Now to 
think that this work in the newness of the world (wanting 
all instruments and materials) could be performed in ten 

^ Gen. ix.f. i Gen. xi.8. 
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yenra, and that Tubal ivid Gomer in the same year could 
Greq> through 8000 miles of desert, with wcmien, duldroi, 
and cattle let those light betievers, that neither tie theo^ 
selves to the scripture nor to reason, approve it, for I do 
not. And if the ark of Noah was 100 years in building or 
but near such a time, and then, when the world had stood 
lfk56 years, it were more than foolishness, and madness it- 
self, to think that such a work as this could be performed 
in ten ; when the world (from the flood to the arrival at 
Babel, and banning of this building there) bad but 181 
years, and whereof they had spent some part in travelling 
from the east. Again, if all Asia set to their hel{»]|g 
hands in the building of the temple of i° Diana, and yet 
tLdy consumed in that work 400 years, (or be it but half 
that time,) and in such an age as when the world flourished 
in all sorts of artificers, and with abundant plenty of ma- 
terials and carriages, this work of the tower of Babel could 
hardly (with all the finrmer wants supposed) be erected in 
those few years remembered. And for conduaon, let all 
m&i of judgment wdgh with diemselves how impossible it 
was tor a nation or family of men^ with their wives, and 
children, and cattle, to travel 8000 miles through woods, 
bogs, and deserts, without any guide or conductor ; and we 
shall find it rather a work of 100 years than of 100 days. 
For in the West Indies, of which the Spaniards have the 
experience, in those places where they foimd neither path 
nor guide, they have not entered the country ten miles in 
ten years. And if Nimrod's people spent many years, by 
the account before remembered, in pasang from the East 
Indies, or the higher part thereof, which standeth in 115 
degrees of longitude, until they came into Shinaar, which 
lieth in seventy-nine degrees, (the distance between thoae 
places containing thirty-ax degrees, which make lifO 
leagues, which is 2160 mUes,) and did all the way keep 
the mountains and hard ground; then the difference he* 
tween Babylon and Biscay is much more ; for the body of 

"•Win. 
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Biscay lieth in ten degrees, and Babylon, or Shinaar, as 
aforesaid, in seventy-nine ; so the length of way from Shi- 
naar to Asturia, or Bisci^, is sixty-nine degrees, which 
make 1880 leagues, or of miles 4140. And therefore if 
Nimrod took divers years to find Shinaar, which was but 
ftlGO miles ; or (supposing that the ark rested in Armenia) 
little above 400- miles, there is no cause to the contrary, but 
to allow as many years to Groma: and Tubal to travel 8000 
miles to countries less known unto them by far, than the 
land of Shinaar was to Nimrod. For paradise was known 
to Noah before the flood, and so was the region of Eden by 
Moses afterwards remembered ; but what he understood of 
most part of the world else, it is unknown. And therefore 
did Annius ill advise himself to plant Gomer in Italy, and 
Tubal in Spain, in the 10th and ISth of Nimrod^s reign : 
^Shatt the earth be broughtjbrth in one dayf or shall a no- 
tion be bom at oncef But it may be objected, that the sons 
of Japhet might come by sea, and so save this great travel 
through deserts by land. But we never read of any navi* 
gation in those days, nor long after. Surely he that know- 
eth what it is to embark so great a people, as we may justly 
suppose those conductors carried with them, will not easily 
believe, that there were any vessek in those days to transr 
port armies, and withal their cattle, by whose milk they 
Uved and fed their children ; for milk and fruit were the 
banqueting dishes of our forefathers. And in the eldest 
times, even the kings and fathers of nations valued them- 
selves by the herds and numbers of their cattle; who had 
flocks of sheep, and great chroves and hards of their own, 
and th^ own shepherds and herdsmen. Now if Tubal had 
passed by sea from any part of Palestina, Syria, or Cilicia, 
he might have made good choice within the Straits, and not 
have overgone Granado, Val^cia, and other provinces in thAt 
tract; passed the Straits of Gibraltar, disdained aU Anda- 
lusia and Portugal, with all those goodly pmrts and coun* 
tries, and have sought out the iron, woody, and barren 
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country of the worid, called Biscay, by a long attd danger- 
ous navigation. But before the journey of the Argonauue, 
there were scarce any vessels that durst cross the seas m 
that part of the wcM^d; and yet that wUdi Jason had^ if 
the tale be true, was but a galley, and a poor oat, Qod 
knows, and perchance such as they use this day in Ireland; 
which, although it carried but four and fi% passoigers, yet 
was it hr greater than any of the formor times : ^erai emm 
aniea parvarum navicularum uiui; ^* for in former times 
*' they used very small vessels.^ I deny not but that the 
Tjrrians gave themselves of old to far-off navigations, whence 
Tibullus ascribed the invention of ships unto them. 

P Prima rcUem ventii credere docta Tyros. 
Tyrus knew 6rst how ships mi^t use the wind. 

And for those boato ^longtB nofocM^ or galleys, Pliny saith, 
that JBgeAas asaribedi the device to Paralus ; and Philo- 
stephanus to Jason ; Ctesias to Samyras; and Saphanus to 
Semiramis ; Archimachus to ^geon ; to which invention 
the Erythrsri are said to have added certain numbers of 
oars, and then ' Aminocles the Corinthian to have increased 
them ; the Carthaginians afterwards to have brought them 
to four banks : the Quinque Remi first to have be^i need 
by Nesiohthon the Salaminian, with which vessels, in those 
parts of the woiid, the Romans served themselvee in the 
Punic war. But these be perhaps but the partialities of 
writers, or their ignorance. For there are that as constantly 
cast the devising of these galleys on Sesostris, though Se- 
miramis used them in the passage of her army over Indus 
in Abmham^s time. So it is said that 'Danaus was the 
first that brouj^t a ship into Greece, and yet die Samo* 
tbraoians challenge the invention; and yet TertuUian, on 
the contrary, pves it to Minerva; otibers to Neptune; 
Thucydides to the Corinthians. And so ignorant were the 
people of those ages, as the Egyptians used to coast the 

*Diod.Siciil.L4.c.4.fol.ii5. ' ThucYd. 
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shores of the Red sea upon rafts devised by kii^ Erythrus; 
and in the time of the Romans, the Britons had a kind of 
boat (with whiefa they crossed tbe seas) made of snulU 
twigs, and covei^dd over with Itothei* ; of which kind I have 
seen at the Dingle in Ireland, and elsewhere : Naves em 
corio circummiiB in oceano BrUannico^ saith Textor; of 
which Lucan the poet: 

Primwn carta iaUx, madtfacto vhnine, parvam 
TexUur in puppm^ atioque mduta juvenco, 
Vectoris patieru tumidum mperenaiat amnem. 
Sic Vefietus stagnante Pado,fiuoque Britannta 
Navigai ocednd 

The moistened osier of the hoary willow 

Is woven first into a little boat : 

Then cloth *d in bullock's hide upon the billow 

Of a proud river» lightly doth it float 

Under the waterman : 

So on the lakes of overswelling Po 

Suls the Venetian ; and the Briton so 

On th* outspread ocean. 

And although it cannot be denied, when Noah by God'^s 
inspiration was instructed in so many particulars conceming 
the ark^ that thai many things concerning navigation wertf 
first revealed ; yet it appears that there was much differenee 
between the aik of Noah, and such ships as were for any 
long navigation* Yea, ancient stories shew, that it was 
long after these times ere any durst presume upon any 
long voyages to sea | at least with multitudes of women, 
and children, and cattle : as also common reason can tell 
tts, that even now when this art is come to her p^ection^ 
such voyages are very trouUesome and dangerous. So as 
it doth aj^ear, that there was not in that age of Nimrod 
any ship, or use of ships, fit for any long navigation. Fo^ 
if Gromer and Tubal had passed themselves and th^ peo>> 
pie by sea, the exerase of nav^tion would not have been 
dead fc^ so many hundred years after. Leaving therrfore 
the fabulous to thdr fhbles, and all men else to their fall. 
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cies, who have cast nations into countries far off, I know not 
how, I will follow herein the relation of Moses and the pro- 
phets ; to which truth there is jmned both nature, reason, 
policy, and necesnty ; and to the rest, neither probalnlity 
nor possibility. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Gog and Magog, Tubal and Mesech, seated ftr$t about Ana the 
LesMy out of Ezekiel xxxriii. 39. 

NOW although many learned and reverend men have 
formed (I know not whereby led) a plantation of the worid, 
which also hath been and is received ; yet I hope I may be 
excused, if I differ altogether from them in many particu- 
lars. Certainly, that great learned man of this latter age. 
Arias Montanus, was also in some things much mistaken ; 
and for Josephus, as he hath many good things, and b a 
guide to many errors withal, so was he in this plantation of 
the world very gross and fabulous, whereby both Eusebius, 
Hierosolymitanus, Epiphanius, and others, that have taken 
his testimonies for current, have been by him far misled. 
But the better to conceive what regions of the world Gromer 
the first son of Japhet possessed, as also Tubal, it is need- 
ful to begin with Magog; because the scriptures take most 
knowledge of Gog and Magog, which two names have trou- 
bled many commentators, saith Matth. Beroaldus, who hath 
laboured herein with great diligence, and whom (of all that 
ever I read) I find most judicious in the examination of tUs 
plantation. He takes authority from the prophet Ezekiel 
chiefly, who in the S8th and 39th chapter directeth us what 
nations the Gomerians, Tubalines, and Togormians were, 
together with the Magogians ; of which Grog was prince or 
chief conductor in their attempts against Israel : for besides 
the portions of Europe, and the north-east parts of the 
Greater Asia, which Japhet^s issues possessed, all Asia the 
Less was peopled by them. And that those of the issue of 
Japhet, whom Ezekiel speaks of, were seated hereabout, it 
may best appear, if we consider the circumstances of the 
place, and the dependency upon the f<Miner jurophecy in 
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the S7th chapter; for in that 87th chapter t£zekiel pro- 
phesieth of the unitiiig of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, after their delivery from captivity. 

By which prophecy of Ezekiel, it appeareth that Gfod 
purposed to gather together his people, to give life to dead 
bones, and to rule them by one prince. For to that pur- 
pose it is written, And David my servant shall be king 
ofoer theniy and they shall have one shepherd; that is, they 
shall be united as they were in David^s time. Hereupon, 
in the 38th chapter, Ezekiel prophesieth against those na^ 
tions which should seek to impeach this union, and disturb 
the people of Israel, whom God purposed to receive to 
grace, and promised to restore. And so in the same chap- 
ter are those nations coupled together, which infested the 
Israelites after their return, and sought to subject them ; 
all which were the subjects or allies of Gog, prince of the 
Magogians, or CoDlesyrians, next bordering Palestina or 
the holy land, followed also by the rest of the nations of 
Asia the Less, which lay north from Judea. The words of 
Ezekiel are these: ^Son Gfrnan^ set thy Jace against Gog^ 
and against the land of Magog, the chi^ princes ofMesech 
(or Mosoch) and Tubal: and afterward, Beholdy I come 
against the chief prince ofMesech and Tnbal: and in the 
sixth verse, Gomer, and aU his bands; and the house ofTo- 
g(yrma of the north quarters. Herein Ezekiel having first 
delivered the purpose of his prophecy, teacheth what na- 
tions they were that should in vain assail Israel. He jcnn- 
eth them together under their prince Gog, and sheweth 
that their habitations were on the north quarters of Judah, 
and how seated and joined together. Grog signifieth in the 
Hebrew, saith St. Jerome, tectum, or covering of a house: 
and Pintus upon Ezekiel affirmeth, that by Gog is meant 
antichrist: for, saith he, Antidnistus erit DiaboU tegumen- 
turn sub specie humana; that << antichrist shall be the co- 
** vering of the Devil under human form."" He addeth, that 
Magog is as much to say as Grog ; the letter M being an 

* Ezek. xzxvii. 19. • Ezek. zxxviii. a. 
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Hebrew prepondpn, and importeth ai much m cfotj^rom: 
to he taketh Magqg for dioae peojrfe wliidi follow and* 
Christ. So far Pintus, at least in this, is not amiaB, that be 
expoundeth Magog, not for any one person, but for a na- 
tion, with which agreeUi diis obaenration of Baroaldus. 
Magog, saith he, in Hebrew is written Ham Magog, which 
dieweth Magog to be a r^on or nati<m ; for the letter Ht 
which is used but for an emphaos, (which the Helvews call 
heltoMia^ is never added to proper names of men, bat 
often to place. So as Gog was prince of that nation, (called 
either Magog, or, according to others, the people of Grog,) 
also prince of Meseeh, or Mosoch, and of Tubal, as by the 
first varse of the S9th chapter is made manifest; Behold^ I 
come againH ihee Gogy the chief prince cfMeeef^ emd 7V 
hei. This must needs be meant by the successors of Sdeu* 
cus Nicanor, who did not, as other conquering nations, seek 
to make the Jews their tributaries only, but endeavoured l^ 
all means, and by all kind of violence, to extinguish the re- 
ligion itsdf, which the Hebrews professed, and the admow- 
ledging of one true God ; and to force them to worshipand 
serve the mortal and rotten gods of the heathen, iA whidi 
nothing remained but the very name and dead ioMgesi 
*St Ambfose and Isidore take G^ for the nation of the 
Ooths; belike, because they invaded Europe, and sacked 
Bome and many other places and cities thereabouts. Her- 
molaus Barbarus out of Pomp. Mela, derives the Turks 
from the Scythians, esteemed Magogians of Gog. Many 
take Gog Ant the proper name of a man ; others of a re- 
gion; others for a nation inhabiting a region, as Junius, 
who says that Gh^g is the name c^ a nation, dwjowmiated 
from Idm whom the Greek stories call Gyges; who in 
femcr time having slain Candaules the Lydian, gave his 
own name to that nation, thence after called Gygades ; and 
therefore also the Gygean lake, idiich lake xStrabo also 
fbideih in Lydia (erf which Gyges was king) forty furlongs 
fmn SafcKs. Pliny callelh it Gygeum stagnum. Herodo- 

> lib. a. dt Fidk. r Stmbo, 1. 13. 
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tus and Nieander set H about the rivters of Hyllus and 
Maaander ; but tbe difRarenoe is Bot great Mariua Niger 
makedi mention of this Ojges kinged Lydia; who, after he 
had subdued tbe country about the river Rhodius, which 
runneth into the Hellespont, called the promontory Tra- 
pese after his own name Gyges. These opinions do also 
seem to strengthen that of 'Junius. For Magog, saith he, 
is that part of Aria the Less whidi Ralyattes obtamed, 
and after him his son Croesus; who, as * Junius further 
notes, having mastered all those r^^ions as fkr south as Li^ 
banus, in that border built the city Gigarta, or Gk)gkarta, 
whidi in the Syrian signifieth the aty of Gk)g, seated in 
Oriesyria, whose people were the ancient enemies of the 
Jews. 

Now that Magog is found in Ccelesyria, Pliny affirmech, 
saying, Ccdest/ria habei Bambycen^ qu^ alio nomine Hit» 
rapoRs vocakiry Syris vera Magog; ** Coelesyria hath it 
** in Bambyce, which by ano^r name is called Hierapolis, 
^ but of the Syrians Magog."" He further telleth us, thai 
the monstrous idol Atergatis, called by the Greeks Derceto^ 
was here worshipped ; Lucian makes mention hereof, say« 
ing, that the dty had anciently another name, which yet he 
expresseth not, forbearing perhaps die word Magogs as 
sounding nothii^ elegantly in the Greek. But if we may 
believe ^Strabo, then was Edessa in Mesopotamia the same 
Bambyce, or Hierapolis, where the same idol was wor- 
shipped. Ortelius is doubtful whether one of these authors 
did not mistake the place of this Bambyce, or Hierapolis. 
It may well enough be diat the same name and religion was 
common to them both. Certain it is, that both of them lay 
due north from Palestina, and were both subject unto the 
kings of the race of Sdeueus. Now I do not condemn the 
opinion of Hermolaus Baibarus following Josephus, but 
grant that perhaps Magog might also be the fkther of the 
Scythians; notwithstanding that in this jdace, where Gog 
is made the prince of Magog, the nations of Coelesyria, and 

>Suid.'ool. 107. •Jon. in BmIi. xxxvill. ^ Strabo, I. 16. 
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the north parts adjoiniiig, be meant by Magog; for by m 
latter [dantation from these parts, they mij^t be prcqfMgated 
into Scythia. Yet it is not to be denied, that the Scythians 
in old times cmning out of the ncnth-east, wasted the better 
part of Asia the Less, and possessed Ccdeqrria, where they 
built both Scythopolis and Hierapdis, which the Syrians 
call Magog. And that to this Magog Esekiel had refe- 
rence, it is very plain ; for this city Hierapolis, or Magog, 
standeth due north from Judea, according to the wmds of 
Esekiel, that from the n<Hrth quarters those nations should 
come. Fot as the kings of Uie south which infested the 
Israelites were the Ptolemies kings of Egypt ; so those of 
the north were the kings of Ana and Syria, the successors 
of Seleucus, the successor of Alexander Macedon. Guliel- 
mus Tyrius thinks that this Hierapolis is that Rages men- 
ticmed in the story of Tobias. <^ Pliny takes it not cmly to 
have be^i called Bambyce, as we have said, but also Edes- 
sa; not that by Euphrates, but another of the same name ; 
now the known name is Alepo ; for so Bellonius expounds 
this Hierapolis, or Magog. This city had the title of sa- 
cred, as the sacred city, (for so the word Hierapolis signi- 
fieth,) yet was it a place of most detestable idolatry ; and 
wherein was worshij^ped the idol of the mermaid Atergatis, 
or Atirgitis, according to Pliny, which the Greeks call Der- 
ceto. 

If then we confer the words of Ezekiel in the 8d Terse 
of the 88th chapter, wherrin he joineth together Grog, Me- 
sech, and Tubal ; and withal remember that Hierapolis was 
the city of Magog, which also is seated directly north from 
Judea ; with whom also Ezekiel coupleth Grcnner, and all 
his bands of the north quarters ; we may, as I conceive, 
safely conclude, that these followers and vassals of Grog 
{which were northern nations in respect of Judea) were not 
the Gromerians of France, nor the Tubalines of Spain, but a 
people of the Lesser Asia, and Coelesyria ; and therefore that 
the opinions of Berosus, Josephus, and whosoever else hath 
followed them therein, are to be rejected. But if Josephus 
* Lib. 4- cap. de Bello Sacro. 
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refer hhnsdf to later times, and think tkat some colony of 
the Tubalines might from Iberia and Asia pass into Spain 
(to wit, from that piece of land between Colchis or Mengre- 
lia,) and Albania, (most part possessed bj the Georgians,) 
then is his judgment of better allowance. For without any 
repugnancy of opinions, it may be granted, that in process 
of time these pe^e might from their first habitation pass 
into the countries near the Euxine sea, and from thence in 
afiter-ages into Spain. 

Jose^us makes mention of the Iberi, saying, that they 
weire anciently called Thobelos, as of Tubal ; from whence, 
saith Justin, <^ they passed into Spain, to search out the 
^< mines of that r^on ;^ having belike understood that it 
was a southerly country, and mountainous. For it seem- 
eth that the Tubalines, called Chalybes, lived altogether by 
the exchange of iron and other metals, as Apoll<Miius wit- 
nesseth in these following verses, telling how the Argonauts 
did visit them. 

Hac gens teUurem rigido non vertit aratro, 
Sedferri venas scindit sub moniibus altis: 
Mercibus hac mutat, qtue viUe aUmenta ministrant 

The Chalybes plough not their barren soil, 
But UDdermine high hills for iron veins -, 
Changing the purchase of their endless toil 
For merchandise, which their poor lives sustains. 

But it is more probable, that Spain was first peopled by 
the Africans, who had ever since an afiection to return 
thither, and to repeople it anew. This appeared by the 
Carthaginians of old, who were easily drawn to pass over 
the Straits into that country ; and after by the Moors who 
held Granado, and the south parts 800 years, till the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabel. And dther of these opinions are 
more probable, than that in the twelfth year of Nimrod^s 
reign Tubal passed itflo Spain, and therein built St. Uval; 
a pocNT town, and a poor device, Grod knows. Certain it is, 
that we must find Mosoch, or Mesedi, and Tubal neigh- 
bours, and Cromer and Togmma not far off, or else we shall 
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wroi^ Exekiel ; for he called Gog the leader or prinoe of 
Meaech and Tubal, and maketfa Gromer and Togonna their 
aawtants. And that Meseoh inhalnted Aeia, Functius 
(thoi^h he followed Berosus) oanCesBeth ; for these be hk 
vords: Memcus^qmaMoseMeMech^prucoiMenoBobAdiuia 
monte usque ad Ponticam regionem poittii: hcBc regio p&H-- 
m Cappadoda dieta est^ m qua urbs Maxicay kc hdtc e9i 
terra Magvg principaUs ; ^^ Mesacus, whom Moses calleth 
** Mesech, placed the ancient Memans from the mount Ado* 
^^ ks, unto the coast of Fontus. This region was after- 
^^ wards called Ciqapadocia, in which is the town Manca, 
^ &c. this is the principal country of Magog.*" And diis 
doth Annius als6 avow, and yet forgets that Qog was prince 
both of Mesech and Tubal; and ther^ore, that the one was 
a nation of Spaniards, the other of Cappadocians, is very 
ridiculous; Spain lying directly west, and not north from 
Judea. Also Ezekiel in the S7th chapter, where he pit>- 
phedeth of the destruction of Tyre, nameth Mesedi and 
Tubal jointly. And for a final proof that these nations 
were of a northern neighbour land, (how far soever stretch- 
ed,) Ezekiel in the SSth chapter makes them all horsemen : 
Thouy and much people with thee, aU shall ride upon horses, 
even a great multitude and a mighty. Then if any man 
believe that these troops came out of Spmn over the Py- 
renees, and first passed over a part of France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Sarmatia, and embarked again about the Hel- 
lespont, or else compassed all Fontus Euxinus, to come into 
the Lesser Asia, which is half the length or compass of the 
then known world, he may be called a strong believer, but 
he shall never be justified thereby. But on the contrary, it 
is known that Seleuds was a province n^ghbouring Fi^ 
lestina, or Judea, and that Hierapdis, or Magog, joined 
unto it ; whose princes commanded all Syria and Asia the 
Less^ namely, the Seleuddss ; and held it, till Seipio Asi- 
atious overthrew Antioohus the great ; after whidi they yet 
possessed Syria till the time of Tigranes ; and whether Me^ 
sech be in Cappadocia, or undor Iberia, yet is it of the Tu- 
balines, and one and the same dominion. 
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Of Gomer the like may be aaid. First he seated himself 
with Togorma, not far from Magog and Tubal, in the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia. Afterwards he proceeded 
further into Ana the Less ; and in long tract of time his ra- 
liant issue filled all Germany, rested long in France and 
Britain, and possessed the utmost borders of the earth, ac- 
complishing, as Melancthon well notes, the signification of 
their parents name, which is tiimost bordering. But when 
these borderers wanted further place, whereinto they might 
exonerate their swelling multitudes, that were bounded in 
by the great ocean, then did they return upon the nations, 
occupying the countries through which they had formerly 
passed, oppressing first th&r neighbours, afterwards the pea- 
pie more remote. Hereupon it was (as die worthy restorer 
of our antiquities, Mr. William Camden, hath noted) that 
they were called Cimbri, which in their old language doth 
ngnify robbers; necessity enforcing them to spoil their 
neighbours, to whom in their original they were as near 
joined, as afterwards in the seats which they possessed. 
For that the warlike nations of Germany were in elder ages 
accustomed to be beaten by the Gauls, the authority of Cse- 
sar affirming it, is proof sufficient. But in times following 
they pursued richer conquests, and more easy, though ftir- 
ther distant, by which (to omit their other enterprises not 
here to be spoken of) they were drawn at length into Asia 
the Less, and occupied those parts which had formerly been 
held by their progenitors. I say not that they claimed 
those lands as thars by descent ; for likely it is, that they 
knew little of their own pedigree. Neither can any man 
therefore deny, that they were of old seated in Asia, be- 
cause in late ages they returned thither; unless he will 
think, that all those naticms which from far parts have in- 
vaded and conquered the land of Shinaar, may by that ar- 
gument be proved not to have issued from thence at the 
first. 

Now concerning Samothes, (for his excellent wisdom sur- 
named Dis,) whom Annius makes the brother of Gknner and 
Tubal, (which brother Moses never heard of^ who spake his 
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knowledge of Japhet'^s sons,) they must find him in some 
<dd poet; for Functius, a great Berooan, oonfeseeth, ^Quis 
kic Samoihes fuerii vncertum est; ^^ Who this Samothes 
*^ was it is uncertain C neither is there any proof that be 
was that same Dis, whom ^ Caesar suth the Gnuls suppose 
to be thar ancestor; yea, and Vignier confesseth with 
Functius, ^Maia on ne sqaii qui il eatoU; ^^ No man knows 
" who he was.*" 

SECT. V. 

Against the fabulous Beroswi's fiction^ that the Italian Janus was 

Noah. 

BUT before I go on with Noah'^s sons, I think it neces- 
sary to disprove the fiction which Annius hath of Noah him- 
self; an invention indeed very ridiculous, though war- 
ranted, as he hath wrested, by those authors of whom him- 
self hath commented ; as the fragment of Berosus, Fabius 
Pictor, Cato, Lavinius, and others. For s Annius seeks to 
persuade us that Noah, surnamed Janus, was the same 
which founded Genoa, with other cities in Italy, wherein he 
lived ninety-two years. This to disprove, by Moseses si- 
lence, is a sufficient argument to me, if there were nothing 
else to disprove it. For if he vouchsafed to remember the 
building of Babel, Erec, Achad, Chalne, and Nineveh, by 
Nimrod, Noah was a man of too great mark to be forgot- 
ten, with all the acts he did in ninety-two years. But it 
were a needless labour for me to disprove the authority of 
that Berosus, on whom Annius groundeth, seeing so many 
learned men have so demonstratively proved that fragment 
to be counterfeit Besides that, Tatianus the Assyrian, in 
his oration against the Greeks, avoweth, that the ancient 
and true Berosus wrote only three books, dedicated to An- 
tiochus the successor of Seleucus Nicanor; but ^Annius 
hath devised five books, wherewith he honoureth Berosus. 
And whereas Berosus handled only the estate of the Chal- 

' lo OiroD. SbbcoIo. Cato de Origio. Laviu. lllust. 

* Ceaar. Ck>iDmeut. de Gal. 

' Vigoier, parti i . Chron. ^ Joseph. I. i. 

f Aon. de Hctrusc. I^ct. dc Aiir. 
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deans and Assyrians, Annius hath filled this fragment with 
the business of all the world. And if we may believe £u- 
sebius better than Annius, then all the kings of the Latins 
(before JSneas) consumed but 150 years ; whereas no man 
hath doubted, but that from Noah to iEneas^s arrival into 
Italy, there passed 1126 (after the least rate of the Hebrew 
account) and (after Codoman) 1291 • Fox Janus (who was 
the first of their kings) lived at once with Ruth, who mar- 
ried Booz, in the wwld'^s year (as some reckon) 2717, after 
the flood 1064, and Noah died 350 years after the flood ; 
and so there passed between Janus of Italy, and Noah sur- 
named Janus, 704 years. For Satumus succeeded Janus, 
Picus after Satumus, Faunus after Picus, and Latinus fol- 
lowed Faunus ; which Latinus lived at once with Tautanes 
the twenty-seventh king of Assyria ; with Pelasgus of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; with Demophoon of Athens ; and Sampson judge 
of Israel. Now all these five kings of the Latins having con- 
sumed but 150 years, and the last of them in the time of 
Sampson ; then reckoning upwards for 150 years, and it 
reacheth Ruth, with whom Janus lived. 

True it is that the Greeks had their Janus, but this was 
not Noah ; so had they Ion the son of Xuthus, the son 6[ 
Deucalion, from whom they draw the lones, who were in- 
deed the children of Javan, the fourth son of Japhet. For 
the vulgar translation (where the Hebrew word is ^ Javan) 
writes Greece, and the Septuagint Hellas, which is the 
same. So had they Medus the son of Medea, whom they 
make the parent of the Medes, though they were descended 
of a far more ancient father, to wit, Madai the third son of 
Japhet. 

Lastly, we see by a true experience, that the British lan- 
guage hath remained among us above 2000 years, and the 
En^idi speech ever since the invanon of the Angles ; and 
the same continuance have all nations observed among them- 
selves, though with some corruption and alteration. There- 
fore it is strange if either Noah (by them called Janus) had 

* Esek. xxvii. i$, 19. and to the place of Isai. Izri. 19. for JavaD, Hellada; 
and for the plaral Jaramin, Helleoae. 
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left Id Italy his grandchild Goiner after him, or Tubal in 
Spain, that no plain resemblance of the Hebrefr, Syrian, or 
Soytlnan (which no time could have quite extinguished) 
should have been found in the languages of those countries. 
For which reasons we doubt not but these personal plants, 
tioni of Janus, Gomer, Tubal, &c. in Italy, Spaki, or France, 
are merely fabulous. Let the Italians therefore content 
themselves with the Gredan Janus, which commanded them 
and planted them, and who preceded the fall of Troy but 
one himdred and fifty years, saith Eusebius, whidi was in 
the time of Latinus the fiftb king ; which also St Augustine 
and Justin confirm ; and this agreeth with reason, time, and 
posdbtlity. And if this be not sufficient to disprove this va- 
nity, I may out of themselves add thus much : that whereas 
some of them make Vesta (others Camasena) the wife of 
this Jimiui, who instituted the holy fire of the vestal virgins 
in Rome, (the Latins and Romans takmg from Janus aH 
their idolatrous and heathenish ceremonies,) there is no man 
so impious as to believe that Noah himself (who is said by 
Moses to have walked with Gody to be a Just num^ and 
whom God of all mankind made choice of) could be either 
ignorant of the true and only God, or so wicked and un- 
grateful to set up or devise any heathen, savage, or idola- 
trous adoration, or have instituted any ceremony contrary 
to that which he knew best plea^ng to God himself. 

SECT. VI. 

Thai Oomer aUo and kit •on TogormOf of theposterUy ofJaphH^ 
were first seated about Asia the Less : and that from thence thof 
spread westward into Europe ; and northward into SarmaHa^ 

TO turn now to the sons of Noah, and the world^s plan- 
tation after the flood: therein I observe, that as both reason 
and necessity taught them, so, when they multif^iid in 
great numbers, and dispersed themselves into the next coun- 
tries bordering to their first habitations, and from thence 
sent forth colonies elsewhere, it was in such a manner as 
that they might repair to each other, and keep inteUigence 
by river ; because the land was yet desert and overpressed 
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with woods, reeds, bogs, and rotten marshes. As when 
Nimrod seated in Babylonia, Chus took the south part <^ 
Chaldea, down the river of Gehon, by which he might pass 
to and fro from Babylon to his own plantation ; those also, 
which were of the race of Shem, inhabiting at Ur, or Orchoa, 
near the lakes of Chaldea, might by the same river get up 
to Babylon, and receive succour from thence. All which 
tract of land upon Gehon southward, Moses, in the descrip- 
tion of paradise, calleth the land of Cush ; because the doi- 
minion and empire was then in the hands of Nimrod a Cush- 
ite, by whom the children of Shem (which came into that 
valley, and stayed not in the east) were for a while oppressed, 
till Gtxl afterward, by the seed of Abraham, made them his 
own nation and victorious. Havilah, the brother of Nim- 
rod, and son of Cush, took both banks of Tigris, especially 
on the east ride of the river; by which river his people 
might also pass to and fro to Babel. 

The imperial seat of which region of Havilah, or Susian, 
was anciently called Chusian, or Chusan, afterwards Susa. 
Cush himself took the banks of Gehon, and planted those 
countries westward, and south-westward towards Arabia the 
stony, and the desert, where ^ Ptolemy placeth the cnty of 
Chusidia, first Churia. 

Seba, and Sheba, with the rest that planted Arabia Fe- 
lix, had Tigris to convey them into the Persian gulf, which 
washeth the banks of Arabia Felix on the east ride ; so as 
those sons of Cush might take land (jlown the river as they 
pleased. Also the city of Nineveh was by Nimrod founded 
on the said river of Tigris; and from thence a colony passed 
to Charran, standing also upon a navigable branch of Eu- 
phrates. In like manner did Japhef s sons settle themselves 
together, and took their seats in Asia the Less, ttcm whence 
they might indifferently stretch themselves ncnthward and 
westward, into the next parts of Europe, called the Isles of 
the Gentiles. And it seemeth very agreeable to reason, 
that both Gk>mer, Magog, and Tubal, sat down first of all 
in that part of Syria, to the north of Palestina and Phoenida; 

k Ptol. Asia Tab. 4. 
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and from thence Gomer or his children passed on into Asia 
the Less, as those of Magog and Tubal did ; from whence 
the Tubalines spread themselves into Iberia; and the Ma- 
gogians more northerly into Sarmatia. The first Gromerians, 
and first planters in Asia the Less, held the country of the 
Cymmerians (witness Herodot. lib. 4.) the same region 
which was afterwards by the Gallogreeks called Gralatia, to 
whom St Paul wrote his epistle, so entitled. This nation 
of the Cymmerians (whom the invincible Scythians after- 
wards dispersed, and forced from their first plantations) gave 
names to divers places ; as to the mountains above Albania, 
called Cjrmmerini, and to the city of Cymmeris in Phrygia; 
also Bospborus Cjrmmerius took appellation from this na- 
tion, in the outlet whereof was also a city of that name 
called Cymmerian ; which Pliny saith, mistaking the place, 
had some time the name of Cerberion ; but Cerberion was 
a town in Campania, so called of the imhealthful waters, sa- 
vouring of brimstone; which Augustus /caused to be cleansed 
by lettmg in the water of the lake Lucrinus. 

The children of Tubal ranged as far Iberia, to whom the 
Moschici were neighbours, which others write Meshedi. 
The prophet Ezekiel (coupling them together) calleth Gh)g 
the prince of Meschech and Tubal. For these Meschi, 
which Ptolemy calleth Moschi, inhabit Syracena, a province 
of Armenia, directly south from the mountains Moschici, in 
the valley between the mountains Moschici and the moim- 
tains Paryardes ; out of whose north part springeth the ri- 
ver Phasis ; from the east part Araxis ; and fromi the west 
Euphrates: and of this Meschech are descended also the 
3Io8covians, saith Melanc thon, and it may be, that in pro- 
cess of time some of them inhabited those regions also; for 
Meshech, saith Melancthon, signifieth extendena^ enlarging 
or stretching forth. Togorma also at first did inhabit 
amongst his parents and kindred. The Togormians were 
ako called Giblei, a people neighbouring the Sydonians in 
Gabala, a tetrarchy of Phoenicia, the same which Pliny 
calleth Gaben ; from whence ^ Solomon had his most excel- 
1 I Kings T. ]8. 
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lent masons, which hewed stones for the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. Thence the Togormians stretched into the Less Arme- 
nia, whose kings were hence called ^ Tigranes, and their ci- 
ties Tigranokartse ; of which cities Tigranes, subdued by 
Lucullus the Roman, built one. Hierosolymitanus hath 
planted the Togormians in Barbary; forgetting the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel against the Tyrians, ° Thet/ of the house 
of Togorma brought to thyjhirs horses^ and horsemen^ 
and mules, which could not well be driven over the whole 
length of the Mediterranean sea, but from the neighbour 
countries by land. But Josephus takes them for the pa- 
rents of the Phrygians, which I do not deny, but they 
might be in the ensuing ages ; and so might the Tubalines 
be of the Spaniards ; but it was from Iberia, and many hun- 
dred years after the 12th of Nimrod'^s reign. The Jews 
conceive that the Turks came of those Togormians, because 
their emperor is called Togar. The Chaldeans make them 
the fathers of the Germans. But Laonicus affirms, that 
the Turks descended of the Crim Tartar, which borders 
Muscovy. But for these sub-derivations it were infinite to 
examine them. Only of the first and second plantation, and 
of the first nations after the flood, is the matter which I la- 
bour to discover ; and therein to open the ignorance of some, 
and the corruption of other fabulous writers. And this we 
must note, that those grandchildren of Noah which were of 
a more quiet spirit, or, perchance, of less understanding, 
and had not therefore the leading of colonies sent out, their 
proper habitations could be hardly known; only reason 
hath taught us, that they dwelt among the rest, and were 
covered with the fame of others, who took on them the con- 
duction and dominion over the rest. 

From Madai, the third son of Japhet, were the Medes. 
The Grecians bring them, as before, from Medus the son 
of Medea. 

"■ Jnn. in Gen. x. 3. " Jun. in Ezek. xxvii. 14* 
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SECT. VII. 

OfJavan the fourth son of Japhet ; and of Mesch of Jra$n, and 
Meshech of Japhet, 

OF Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, came the lones, 
which were afterwards called the Greeks; and so the Latin 
and Greek interpreters for Javan write Greece; as in Isaiah : 
Et mittam ex its qui salvatijiierint ad genUs^ in marey w 
Italiam^ et GrcBciam ; ^' And I will send those that escape 
^^ of them to nations in the sea, in Italy, and in Greece.*" 
The Geneva here useth the word Tarshish for Tarsus, a 
dty in Cilicia, though Tarsis in many places be taken for 
the sea. The 'Hgurine and the Geneva use the names 
Tubal and Javan, and not Italy and Greece ; keeping the 
same Hebrew words. Of the lones were the Athenians, 
though themselves dream that they were aborigines, or 
men without ancestors, and growing, as it were, out of the 
soil itself ; who abounding in people, sent colonies into Asia 
the Less, of whom came the lones of those parts. Others 
^ derive the Athenians from Ion the son of Xuthus, the son 
of Deucalion ; but the antiquity of Javan mars the fashion 
of that supposition, who so many years preceded Xuthus, 
Ion, or Deucalion. Pausanias tells us that Xuthus stole out 
of Thessaly with all his father^s treasure, and his brothers' 
portions, and arriving at Athens, he was graciously received 
by EMctheus, who gave him his daughter in marriage ; of 
whom he received two sons, Ion and Achseus, the supposed 
ancestors of the Athenians. For Attica was called Ionia, 
saith Plutarch in the life of Theseus, who, when he had 
joined Megara to Attica, erected a piUar in that isthmus or 
strait, which fasteneth Peloponnesus to the other part of 
Greece; writing on that part which looketh towards the 
east these words : Hcbc non sunt Pehpotmestts, ast Ionia ; 
" These countries are not of Peloponnesus, but of Ionia z^ 
and on the other side which looketh towards the south, and 
into Peloponnesus, this : " These parts are Peloponnesus, 
" and not Ionia.'' 

» Tbucyd. 
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Strabo out of Hecataeus affirmeth that the lones came 
out of Asia into Greece, whiph is contrary to the former opi- 
nion ; that the Icmes of Greece transporting certain compa- 
nies into Asia the Less, the name of lones was thereby 
therein retained. And though Strabo knew no more there- 
of than he learned of the Greeks themselves, yet I find this 
conjectin^ of Hecatseus reasonable enough. For though it 
were to him unknown, yet sure I am that Ana the Less had 
people before Greece had any ; and that Javan did not fly 
from Babylonia into Greece, but took Aoa the Less in his 
passage; and from thence passed over the nearest way, 
leaving his own name to some maritimate province on that 
side, as he did to that part of Greece so called. But yet 
Strabo himself believed that Ionia took the name from Ion 
the son of Xuthus ; for so much he had learned from them-^ 
selves, which was also the opinion of Pausanias. True it 
is, that the Greeks in after-times cast themselves into that 
part of Ana the Less, opponte unto them, which they held 
for divers years. And howsoever the Greeks vaunt diem- 
selves to be the fathers of nations, and the most ancient, yet 
all approved historians (not th^ own) deride and disprove 
their pride and vanity therrin. For this dilute of anti* 
quity (among pro&ne writers) rested between the Scythians 
and the £g3rptians, as Justin out of Trogus, in the war be- 
tween Vexoris of £g3rpt and Tanais of Sey thia, witnesseth ; 
which preceded far the reign of Ninus, and was \ong before 
the name of Greece was ever heard of. And it is also ma- 
nifest, that in Cecrops^s time the Greeks were all savages, 
without law or reli^on, living Uke brute beasts in all respects: 
and Cecrops, saith PSt. Augustine, lived together with 
Moses, 

The sixth son of Japhet was Mesech, whom the Septua^ 
gint call Mosoch, a part of those nations commanded by 
Grogj the chief prince of Mesech and Tubal. But this we 
must remember, that between Mesech the son of Aram, and 
Meshech (or Mosech) the son of Japhet, there is little dif- 
ference in name, and both by divers interpreters diversely 

p Aug. de CiriUte Dei, lib. 18. c. 10. 
T 2 
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written. Montanus with the Vulgar writeth Mesch ; the son 
of Aram, Mes ; the Geneva, Mash ; Junius, Mesch. But it 
may be gathered out of the 120th Psalm, that either Me- 
shech, the son of Japhet, was the parent of those people, or 
gave name to that province wherein David hid himself; or 
else, which may rather seem, that it took name from Mesch 
the son of Aram. For David bewailing his exile (while he 
lived among a barbarous and irreligious people) useth these 
words ; ^ Woe is me, that I remain in Mesech, and dwdl 
in the tents ofKedar ; which Junius converteth thus : HA 
mihi quia peregrinor tam diu: habtto tanquam Scenitee 
Kedareni : the Septuagint gives it this sense. Woe is m^, 
because my habitation, or abode, is prolonged, who dwell 
with the inhaintants ofKedar; with which this of the Latin 
agreeth ; Heu mihi, quia incolatus meus prolongatus est, 
habitavi <:um habitantibus Kedar : the Chaldean otherwise, 
and in these words ; O me miserum, quia peregrinatus sum 
Jsianis, habitavi cum tabemaculis Jrabum ; '^ O wretch 
<^ that I am, for I have travelled among those of Asia, I 
<< have dwelt in the tabernacles of the Arabians."^ But how- 
soever or whichsoever conversion be taken for the best, yet 
all make mention of Eedar, which is a province of Arabia 
Petrsea ; and the Chaldean putteth Asia instead of Mesech; 
but the Hebrew itself hath Mesech. And if it be to be 
taken for a nation, (as it is most likely, because it answers to 
Kedar, the name of a nation,) seeing Mesh the son of Aram, 
1 Chron. xvii. is called Meshec, it is indifferent whether this 
nation took name from Meshech or Mesh, both bordering 
Judea, and like enough to be commanded by one prince ; 
for so Ezekiel makes Mesech and Tubal. But as for those 
that take Mesech out of the word Mosoch, given by the Sep- 
tuagint, to be the Muscovian, sure they presume much 
upon the affinity of names, as aforesaid. And sure I am 
that David never travelled so far north; (for to him Musco- 
via was utterly unknown ;) but about the border of Kedar, it 
may be, he was often in all the time of his persecution ; the 
same being a city on the mountains of Sanir, or Galaad. And 
4 Psalm cxz. 5. 
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yet Arias M ontanus makes Mosoch the father of the Mus- 
covians ; and herein also Melanethon runs with the tide of 
common opinion, and sets Mesech in M uscovia, though with 
some better advice of judgment ; as, first seated in Cappa^ 
docia, and from thence travelling northward ; expounding 
the places of the 120th Psalm, Hei mihi quod eando in 
Mesechy to signify, Geniis ejus JeritcUem insignem esse; 
** That the ferity of that nation exceeded :*" which fierceness 
or brutality of the Muscovians David never proved, or per- 
chance never heard of. But the same ferity or cruelty, 
which those northern Muscovians had, may as well be as- 
cribed to the Arabians and Kedarens. For Uiis country took 
name of ' Kedar, the second son of Ishmael, of whom a people 
of equal fierceness to any of the world were begotten, both 
in those times and long after, even to this day; (if the Ara- 
bians, Ishmaelites, and Saracens may be accounted one peo- 
ple ;) the same being foreshewed by the speech of the angel 
to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 12. And he shaU be a wUd man : his 
hand shaU be against evert/ tnan^ and every num's hand 
against him. Now Arabia the Desert, saith Pliny, confronts 
eth the Arabians Cochlei on the east, and the Cedrsei souths 
ward, both which join together upon the Nabathsei. So it 
appeareth, as before, that Mesech, Tubal, Gk)mer, Togorma, 
and Magog, neighboured Canaan and Israel, and that Ke- 
dar also did join to Mesech ; all which were remons of Sy- 
ria, or of Asia the Less, commanded by the successors of Se- 
leucus, enemies of the reestablishment of Israel and Judah« 
But, as I have already sidd, it might well be, that long after 
the first plantation the issue of Mesech, or Mosoch, might 
pass into Cappadocia, and thence into Hjrrcania, and give 
names both to Mazega in the one, and to the mountains 
Moschici in the other, and from thence might send people 
northerly in Muscovia ; and so all opinions saved. But all 
savage nations, overgrown and uncultivated, do, for the 
most part, shew a late plantation ; even as civility, letters^ 
and magnificent buildings witness antiquity. 

Tiras, the seventh son of Japhet, which > Montanus reck- 
r Geo. XXV. ij;. » MonUui. in Cbr. 

t8 
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ons among the sons ot Gronier, was the father of the Tfara- 
cians, as all authcnrs, worthy of examinataon, affirm. Jose- 
phus was the first that determined hereof; and because the 
scriptin^es are altogether silent what part of the world Tiras 
peopled) the coiyectures are indifierent, and give no ground 
al; all of dispute. It foUoweth now to speak of the sons of 
Gromer^ which were three: Ascanez, Riphath, and Togorma. 

SECT. VIII. 
Of Aicanez and Riphaih, the two eldest sons of Gomer, 

ASCANEZ was the father of those which the Greeks 
call Rh^ini, saith Josephus, but he gives no reason why. 

£us€d)ius makes Ascanez the father of the Groths; the 
Jews in their Targum make him the root of the Grerman 
nation, but their expositions are commonly very idle. PHny 
findeth Ascania in Phrygia, near the rivers of Hylas and 
Cios ; ^ Melancthon being of the same opinion, that the Tui- 
scones were descended of the Ascanez, (for Tuisoones, saith 
he, is aa much to say, as of the Ascanez, Pneposiio artieuJo 
die Aacanezy) and that the word signifieth a religious keeper 
of fire ; it being an ancient superstition to pray at the fire of 
sacr^ces, as afterwards at the tombs of martyrs. Not isut 
from Phrygia was the lake Ascania, known by that name in 
the RcHnans* time. And among the kings which came to 
the succour of Troy was Ascanius, Deo similis, saith » Ho- 
mer, << like unto God ;^ because he was beautiful and strong : 
for in the same mann^ doth Virgil grace ^neas, Os hmme- 
rasque Deo sknilis; << In face and body like one of the gods.^ 
Virgil also remembereth such a rivar tc^ther with the hiUs 
Gargara; bs^IUos duett amor trans Gargara, tnmsque 
^^ionawtem Ascamum ; *^ Appetite leads them both over the 
^< mountains Grargara and the roaring Ascanius.^ But this 
Pliny maketh mc«e plain in the description of Phrygia. For 
he placeth the city of Brillion upon the river Ascanius, 
which is adjoining to Mysia, and is near the border of the 
Trojan empire : and the lake Ascanez he directs us to find 
by the description of Prusia, founded by Hannibal at the 

* Melancthon in Carion. 1. 1. • Horn. Iliad, a. ^ Virg. Geoig. 1. 3. 
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foot of Olympus, which lieth for within the countries of Bi- 
thynia : and then from Prusia to Nicea are accounted five 
and twenty miles^ in which way this lake lieth, even between 
Prusia and Nicea ; and so Junius, as I conceive him, takes 
them of Ascanez to be the inhabitants of Pontus and Bithy«- 
nia, and those north parts of Asia. Stephanus de Urbtbus 
makes it a city of Troas, built by Ascanius the son of Mneaa^ 
saying, that there was another of that name in Mysia. Of 
Ascania, a lake of Bithynia, Ptolemy witnesseth; and Strabo 
giveth Ascania both a lake, a river, and a town in Mysia, 
near unto Cio, which also agreeth with Pliny ; for Pliny 
findeth Prusia, before spoken of, near Cio, and calleth the 
islands before Troy, Ascanes. 

Now whether these places took name of Ascanez the son 
of Corner, or of Ascanius the son of JBneas, it might be 
questioned; sure it is, that Ascanius, which brought succour 
to the Trojans, could not take his name from iEneas^s son, 
who was then either exceeding young, or rather unborn : 
and it seemeth that the countries whence those succours 
came, were not out of any part of Phrygia, or Mysia, but 
further off, and from the north parts of all Asia the Less^ 
which by Jeremy is called Ascanez, by the figure synec- 
doche, as Junius thinketh. Out of those testimonies there- 
fore which deceive not, we may confidently determine. For 
of the prophet Jeremy we shall learn of what nation the 
Ascanez were, whose words are these : 7 Set up a ^tcmdard 
in the Icmdy blow the trumpet among the nations against her^ 
call up the kings of Ararat, Mrnni, and Ascanez dgainst her, 
&c. meaning, against the Babylonians. Ararat was Armenia 
the Greater, as most interpreters consent, so called of the 
mountains of Ararat which run through it; Minni the Lesser 
Armenia: Armenia being compounded of Aram and Minni; 
for Minni was the ancient name, saith Junius and others be- 
fore him, and Aram anciently taken for Syria, which con- 
tained all that tract from Euphrates to the seacoasts of PhoB- 
nicia and PalesUna; and therefore Mesopotamia being in 

y Jer. li. 27. 
T 4 
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elder times but a province of Syria, the scriptures difference 
it in the story of Jacob and Esau, and call it Aram-padan. 
Then if these two nations were of the Armenians, and Asca- 
nez joined with them, (who altogether united under Cyrus 
and Darius, came to the spoil of the Babylonian empire,) we 
shall err much to call Askenaz, Grermany or Almiun, for we 
hear of no Swart Ruttiers at that siege. But the Askenaz 
were of those nations which were either subject or allied to 
the Medes ; of which, if any of them came afterwards into 
Phrygia, I know not; for the dispersion of nations was in 
after-times without account But for the opinion of Euse- 
bius, who makes them to be Goths ; or that of Josephus, 
who calls them Rhegini ; or of the Jews, who will have them 
to be Almains, when they confirm it either by scriptures or 
reason, I will think as they do. 

Of Riphath, the second son of Gromer, there is mention 
in the first of Chronicles. Beroaldus and Pererius think 
that he wandered far off from the rest of his brothers, and 
therefore no memory of his plantation. But 1 see nothing 
to the contrary, but that he might seat himself with the rest 
of his family ; for there wanted no room or soil in those 
days for all the sons and grandchildren of Noah. There- 
fore 1 take it to be well understood, that the Ripha were 
of Riphath, which the Greeks afterwards, according to Jo- 
sephus, called the Paphlagones ; and Riphei, saith Melanc- 
thon, dgnifieth giants. These people were very famous in 
the north parts, and in Sarmatia : the most of number and 
power among them^ SamuUarum gens maaAma HeneH ; 
" The greatest number of the Sarmatians were the Heneti,^ 
who spoke the ancient Polac : which being first called Ri« 
phei, (for the love of some of their leaders or kings,) changed 
their names, and became Heneti, (a custom exceeding com- 
mon in those times,) and dwelt first in Paphlagcmia, as Ho- 
mer witnesseth, and so doth ApoUonius in his Argonauticks: 
now, when these Riphei, afterwards Heneti, sought new re- 
gions, they came along the shores of Euxinus, and filled the 
north part of Europe, containing Russia, Lithuania, and 
Polonia. From thence they crossed thwart the land, and 
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peopled Illyria, desirous, saith « Melancthon, of a Mranner 
soil of fruit and wine. These Heneti, or Veneti, whom Me- 
lancthon taketh to be one people, filled all that land between 
the Baltic and Adriatic sea ; and to this day the name of 
the gulf Venedicus is found in Russia. This nation, after 
they were possessed of Lithuania and Polouia, disturbed the 
plantation of the Boii and Hermondurii. Therefore it 
seemeth to me, that of Riphath came the Riphei, afterwards 
Heneti ; and so thinketh Arias Montanus, first seated in 
Paphlagonia, but in course of time lords of Sarmatia, and 
those other parts before remembered, chiefly between the 
rivers of Vistula and Albis. The name, saith Melancthon^ 
signifieth wandering or wanderers, or Nomades, a people 
which lived by white meats and fruits, as indeed all nations 
did in the first ages. 

Of the third son of Gomer, Togorma, I have spoken al- 
ready : now therefore of Javan^s children, which were four; 
Elisa, Tharsis, Cethim, and Dodanim. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the four sons of Jaoan ; and of the double signification of 
Tharsis, either for a proper name or for the sea, 

OF Elisa, or Elipha, came the ^oles ; and of this Elisa 
all the Greeks were called Hellenes, saith Montanus. Me- 
lancthon makes Elisa the father of the iEoles in Asia side ; 
others of Elis in Peloponnesus, or of both. And seeing the 
Greeks were descended in general of Javan, it is probable 
that the Moles and the Elei took name of Elisa, his eldest 
son. ^ Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre, nameth the isles of Elisa: 
Hyacinthus et purpura de insults ElistB facta sunt operu 
mentum twum ; *^ Blue silk and purple brought from the 
<< isles of Elisa was thy covering:'*^ the Chaldeans for Elisa 
write Italia, but the Vulgar, the Tigurine, the Geneva, and 
Junius keep the word Elisa ; and so I think they might do 
with reason : for there was not found any such purple dye 
in Italy in those days, nor since, that I can read of. But 
those isles of Elisa were by a better conjecture ^e isles of 
' Melaoctb. iu Carioo. ■ Exek. xxrii. 7. 
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Greece ; and the best purple was found afterwards at Tyre 
itself, and before that, and among the Cyclades, and on the 
coast of Getulia. 

Tharsis, the second son of Javan, inhabited Cilida, of 
which Tharsis is the metropolis. Montanus for Tharsis in 
Cilicia, understands Carthage in Africa ; but (reserving the 
respect due to so learned a man) he was much mistaken in 
that conjecture. The Chaldean paraphrast puts Carthage 
for Tharsis, but it hath no authority nor warrant of reason 
therein. So likewise, where it is written, that the ships of 
Solomon went every three years to Tharsis, and brought 
thence gold, silver, elephants' teeth, &c. the Chaldean pa- 
raphrast translates Tharsis, Africa. But Solomon's shipe 
were prepared in the Red sea at Ezion-gaber, in the bay of 
Elana, near unto Madian, where Jethro, Moses's fiither-in- 
law, inhabited ; a province of Arabia Petrfea, Idumea, or of 
the Chusites; and they sailed to the higher part of the 
East Indies. For it had been a strange navigation to have 
spent three years in the passage between Judea and Car- 
thage, or any other part of Africa, which might have been 
sailed in six or ten days. And if so great riches might have 
been found within the bounds of the Mediterranean sea, all 
the other neighbouring princes would soon have entertained 
that trade also. But this enterprise of Solomon is in this 
sort written of in the first of Kings : Also kinff Solomon 
made a ftatn/ of ships in Ezion-gaber^ which is beside Elath 
and the brink of the Red sea in the land ofEdom : and Hi^ 
ram sent with the navy his serva/nts, that were mariners^ 
and had knowledge of the sea^ with the servants ^Solomon: 
and they came to Ophir^ andjitchedjrom thence four hun- 
dred and twenty talents of gold^ &c. But as the nations 
about Pontus thought no sea in the world Kke unto their 
own, and doubted whether there were any other sea but that 
only ; (whereof it came that Pontus was a word used for the 
sea in general;) so because the Israelites and the Phoenicians 
knew no other sea than that of the Mediterranean in the be- 
^nning ; and that the people of Tharsis had the greatest 
ships, and were the first navigators in those parts with such 
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vessels, they were therefore called men of the sea; and the 
word Tha/rsis used crften for the sea. And whereas it is 
said that the ^ips of Solomon went every three years to 
Tharsis, that phrase is not strange at all ; for we use it or- 
dinarily wheresoever we navigate, namely, that the king^s 
ships are gone to the sea, or that they are set out every 
year, or every three years to the sea ; and therefore Tharsis 
was not therein named, either for Carthage, Africa, or 
India, but used for the sea itself. But in this place Tharras 
is truly taken for Tharsis, the chief city in CiUcia, founded 
by Tharms the second son of Javan, or by his successors, in 
memory of their first parent. To this city arrived Alex. 
Macedon, before he gave the first overthrow to Darius ; and 
casting himself into the river to bathe and wash his body, 
he fell into an extreme fever, and great danger of death : 
and in this city of Tharsis was St, Paul bom. Now this 
agreeth with the reason and nature of a plantation. For 
(Gomer and his other sons inhabiting Asia the Less, and 
that part of Sjrria adjoining) Javan, who was to pass over 
the sea into Greece, took the edge of the same coast, and 
first planted the Tones on that shore ; gave the islands be- 
tween Asia the Less and Greece, to Elisa, and left Tharns 
upon the sea-side in Cilicia, of whom that city took name. 

The third son of Javan was Cethim, of whom were the 
Romans and Italians, saith Beroaldus ; but I allow better of 
M elancthon^s opinion, who makes Cethim the father of the 
Macedonians. Cethim is a voice plural, saith he, and sig- 
nifieth percuasores^ though in that respect it may be meant 
by either. But it seemeth more probable that place of 
Isaiah xxiii. according to Melancthon, had relation to 
Alexander and the Macedonians : Hcbc calamitas ab Eaai 
prcsdicta est, qui capite viceHmo tertio vnquit^ venturos esse 
eversores Tyri ex terra Cittim ; " This calamity,'* saith 
Melancthon, " was foreshewed by Isaiah the prophet, who in 
' ** the 28d chapter pronounced, that the destroyers of Tyre 
** were to come out of Cittim.*" And although the children 
of Israd esteemed all men islanders which came to them by 
sea, and separate from that contihent, (and so also Cittim 
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might be taken for Italy, saith Beroaldus,) yet we must 
take the first performance of the former prophecy, which 
took effect by the destruction of the Tyrians by Alexander ; 
who after seven months^ siege entered that proud city, and 
cut in pieces seven thousand principal citizens, strangled 
two thousand, and changed the freedom of thirteen thou- 
sand others into bondage and slavery. Now, that Macedon 
was taken for Cethim, it appeareth plainly in the first of 
the Maccabees, in these words : A/ier that Alexander the 
Macedonian^ the son qfPhUip^ wentjbrth of the land qfCe^ 
thim^ and slew Darius king of the Persians and Medes. 
Josephus sets Cethim in the isle of Cyprus, in which, saith 
he, there remaineth the city Citium, the country of Zeno 
the philosopher, (witness Laertius,) which city Pintus upon 
Ezekiel afiirmeth, that it stood in St. Jerome's time. So it 
may be, that all the islands in ancient times by the Hebrews 
were called the islands of Cethim ; and in that sense might 
Cyprus be so called also ; and yet because Tharsis was the 
very next port to Cyprus, and direcdy over-against it, it is 
also very probable that Cethim dwelt by his brother Thar- 
sis : and finding that island too strait for his people after 
they were increased, and that the rest of the coasts, both on 
Asia side and Greece, were inhabited by his father and 
brothers, he sent colonies over the Egean sea, and inhabited 
Macedonia. 

Dodanim the fourth son of Javan, and the youngest bro- 
ther, (by the most opinions,) sat down at Rhodes as near 
Cethim, Tharsis, and Elisa, as he could. For Dodanim 
and Rhodaniro are used indifferently by many translators : 
the Hebrew D and the Hebrew R are so like, as the one 
may easily be taken for the other, as all Hebricians affirm. 
There is also found in Epirus the city of Dodona, in the 
province of Molossia. And as Cethim, when he wanted 
soil in Cyprus; so Dodanim (seated in a far less island) 
did of necessity send his people further off; and keeping 
along the coast, and finding Peloponnesus in the possession 
of Elisa, he passed a little further on the westward, and 
planted in Epirus. And though the city of Dodona was 
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not then built, or, perchance, not so ancient as Dodanim 
himself, yet his posterity might give it that name in me- 
mory of their first parent, as it happened all the world 
over. For names were given to cities, mountains, rivers, 
and provinces, after the names of Noah^s children and 
grandchildren ; not in all places by themselves, but by their 
successors many years after ; every of their families being 
desirous to retain among them by those memories, out of 
what branch themselves were taken, and grafted elsewhere. 
And because great kingdoms were often by new conquerors 
newly named, and the greatest cities often fired and de- 
molished ; therefore those that hoped better to perpetuate 
their memories, gave their own names, or the names of their 
ancestors, to mountains and rivers, as to things (after their 
judgments) freest from any alteration. 

Thus then did Javan settle himself and his children in 
the edge and frontier of Asia the Less, towards the sea- 
shore ; and afterwards in Greece, and the islands and neigh- 
bour provinces thereof, as Japhet their father had done 
in the body of the Lesser Asia, together with Javan^s 
brethren, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Tubal, Mesech, and the 
rest round about him. And in like sort did Chush (the son 
of Cham) people Babylonia, Chaldea, and the borders thereof 
towards the west and south-west : and the sons of Chush 
(all but Nimrod, who held Babylonia itself) travelled south- 
ward in Arabia Felix, and south-westward into Arabia Pe- 
trsea ; the rest pf his children holding the regions adjoining 
to Nimrod. Mizraim, the brother of Cush, in like manner 
took the way of Egypt; and his brother Canaan the region 
of Palestina adjoining. The sons of Canaan had their por- 
tions in Canaan, of whom all those nations came, which were 
afterwards the enemies both to the Hebrews, and to those 
of the sons of Shem, which spread themselves towards the 
west, and the borders of the Mediterranean sea ; of which I 
shall speak hereafter. But first of the sons of Cham, or 
Ham, which were four : Chush, Mizraim, Phut, and Ca- 
naan. 
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SECT. X. 

That the seat of Chush the eldest son of Ham was in ArahicL, not in 
Ethiopia ; and of strange fables, and ill translations of scrip- 
ture, grounded upon the mistaking of tJus point, 

§. I. 

OfJosephus's tale of an Ethiopess wife to Moses, grounded on the 

mistaking of the seat of Chush. 

THAT Ham was the father of the Egyptians, it is made 
manifest in many scriptures, as in the 160th Psalm, ver. 51. 
Then Israel came to Egypt, and Ja^ob was a stranger in 
the land of Ham: and in the 78th Psalm, He slew aU the 
JirstJHym in Egypt, even the beginning of their strength, 
in the tabernacles of Ham, There is also found a great 
dty in Thebaida called Cheramis, (as it were, the ci^ of 
Ham,) of which name ^ Herodotus also discovers an island 
in the same region. But because Chush is the elder son of 
Ham, it agreeth with order to speak first of him. Now 
though I have already in the description of paradise han- 
dled this question, and, I hope, proved that Chush could 
not be Ethiopia; yet seeing it cometh now to his tium to 
speak for himself, I will add some further proof to the 
former. For the manifestation hereof sets many things 
straight, which had otherwise very crooked constructions 
and senseless interpretations. Surely, howsoever the Sep- 
tuagint and Josephus have herein failed ; yet it is manifest 
that Chush could not be Ethiopia, but Arabia, to wit, both 
that Arabia called Petrsea, and a part of Arabia the Happy 
and the Desert : which re^ons Chush and the Chusites pre- 
sently planted, after they left Babylonia to Nimrod, wherrin 
they first sat down altogether. And there is nothing which 
so well cleareth this controversy as the true interpretation 
of the place. Numb. xii. 1. where Moseses wife is called a 
Chusite ; together with some places which speak of Nabu- 
chodonosor'^s conquests. For whereas Josephus and the 
Septua^nt in the place. Numb. xii. 1. as also elsewhere, un- 
I' Herod, in Euterpe. 
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derstand Chush for Ethiopia, we must give credit to Moses 
himself therein ; and then it will appear that Josephus was 
grossly mistaken, or vfunly led by his own invention. For 
Josephus presuming that Chush was Ethiopia, and there- 
fore that the wife of Moses (which in scripture, Num. xii. 1. 
is called a woman of Cush) was a woman of the land of 
Ethiopia, feigneth that Tharbis, the daughter of the king of 
Ethiopia, fell in love with the person and fame of Moses, 
while he besieged Saba her father^s city ; and to the end to 
obtain Moses for her husband, she practised to betray both 
her parents, country, and friends, with the city itself, and 
to deliver it into Moseses hands. The tale (if it be worth 
the reciting) lieth thus in Josephus. After he had de- 
scribed the strength of the Ethiopian city Meroe, which he 
saith at length Cambyses called so from the name of his 
^ster, (the old name being Saba,) he goeth on in these 
words : ^ Hie cum Moses desidere ewerciium otiosum cBgre 
^erretj hoste rum audente mantis conserere^ tale quiddam 
accidit. Erai jEthiopum regi jU%a^ nomine Tharbis ^ &c 
which tale hath this sense in English : ^^ When Moses was 
*^ grieved that his army lay idle, because the enemy besieged 
^^ durst not sally and come to handy strokes, there happened 
<< this accident in the mean while. The Ethiopian king had 
^^ a daughter called Tharbis, who at some assaults given be- 
^^ held the person of Moses, and withal admired his valour. 
^^ And knowing that Moses had not only upheld and restored 
^' the falling estate of the Egyptians, but had also brought 
'^ the conquering Ethiopians to the very brink of subver- 
" sion ; these things working in her thoughts, together with 
*^ her own affection, which daily increased, she made means 
'^ to send unto him by one of her trustiest servants to offer 
** herself unto him, and become his wife ; which Moses on 
" this condition entertained, that she should first deliver 
** the city into his possesion : whereunto she condescend. 
^* ing, and Moses having taken oath to perform this con- 
** tract, both the one and the other were instantly per- 
" formed.^ 

« Antiq. I. 2. c. 5. 
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§.2. 

A dispute against the tale of Josephus. 
THIS tale (whereof Moses hath not a word) hath Jose- 
phus fashioned, and therein also utterly mistaken himself, 
in naming a city of Arabia for a city of Ethiopia ; as he 
names Ethiopia itself to have been the country of Moses's 
wife, when indeed it was Arabia. For Saba is not in 
Ethiopia, but in Arabia, as both Strabo and all other geo- 
graphers, ancient and modem, teach us, saying, that the 
Sabeans are Arabians, and not Ethiopians; except Jose- 
phus can persuade us that the queen of Saba, which came 
from the south to hear the wisdom of Solomon, were a 
negro, or black-moor. And though Damianus a Goes 
speaks of certain letters to the king of Portugal from Prester 
John of the Abissines ; wherein that Ethiopian king would 
persuade the Portugals that he was descended of the queen 
of Saba and of Solomon ; yet it doth no where appear in the 
scriptures that Solomon had any son by that great princess : 
which had it been true, it is likely that when Sishac king 
of Egypt invaded Roboam, and sacked Jenlsalem, his bro- 
ther, (the son of Saba and Solomon,) who joined upon 
Egypt^ would both have impeached that enterprise, as also 
^ven aid and succour to Roboam against Jeroboam, who 
drew from him ten of the twelve tribes to his own obe- 
dience. Neither is it any thing against our opinion of Mo- 
seses wife, to have been an Arabian, that the scriptures 
teach us, that Moses married the daughter of Jethro, priest 
of Midian, or Madian : which standing on the north coast 
of the Red sea, over-against the body of Egypt, and near 
Esion Gaber, where Solomon provided his fleet for India, in 
the region of Edom, may well be reckoned as a part of 
Arabia, as the Red sea is called Sinus Arabicus. For Edu- 
maea joineth to the tribe of Juda by the north, to Arabia 
Petraea by the east, to the Mediterranean by the west, and 
to the Red sea by the south-east. And if we mark the 
way which Moses took when he left Egypt, and conducted 
Israel thence, it will appear that he was no stranger in 
Arabia ; in the border whereof, and in Arabia itself, he had 
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formerly lived fmty years ; where it seemeth, that berides his 
careful bringing up in Egjrpt, he was instructed by Jethro in 
the Egyptians^ learning. For Josejdius confesseth, and St 
Stephen confirmeth, that ha was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. But on the other nde this text makes 
much against Josephus, where it lb written in Exodus ii. 
15. Therefore Moses fed Jram Pharaoh^ and dwdi in the 
land qfMadianj or Jiiidianj and not in Ethio{na. And in 
the Sd chapter it is as plain as words can express, in what 
r^on Madian was, where it is writtai, When Moses kepi 
the sheep qf Jethro hisJaiher4nJaWj priest qfMadidn, and 
draoe thejhck to the desertj and came to the mountain ^ 
God in Horeb. Now that mount Hcn^ is not in Ethiopia, 
every infEmt knoweth. And if we may believe Moees him- 
self, then was not the wife of Moses purchased in that man* 
ner which Josephus reporteth, (which was for betraying 
her country and friends,) neither had she the name of 
Tharbis, but of Sippora, or Zippora; neither was she a 
n^pro, but a M^dianitish. And as Grod worketh the greatest 
things by the amplest means, so it (leased him from a 
shepherd to call Moses, and after him David, and by them 
to deliver his people first and last. For ^ Moses ntting by 
a well, (as disconsolate and a stranger,) defended the daugb- 
ters of Reguel from the other shepherds, and drew them 
water to water th^ sheep: upon which occasion (by God 
ordained) he was entertained by Jethro, whose daughter he 
married ; and not for any betraying of towns or countries. 

From hence also came Jethro to Moses at Rephidim, not 
fiu* from Idumsea, and finding the insupportable govern- 
ment of such a multitude, he advised him to distribute this 
weighty charge, and to make governors and judges of every 
tribe and family. And if Jethro had been an Ethiopian, it 
had been a fieur progress for him to have passed through all 
Egypt with the wife and children of Moses, and to have 
found Moses in the border of Idumsea; the Egyptians 
hating Moses, and all that favoured him. But the passing 

Ezod. ii. 
RALBOH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. U 
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of Moees through Arabia Petrsea, (which joineth to Madian,) 
proveth that Moees was well acquainted in those parts : in 
which the second time he wandered forty years, and did by 
these late travels of his seek to instruct the children of Israel 
in the knowledge of one true God, before he brought tfaem 
to the land of plenty and rest. ' For he found them nou- 
rished up with the milk of idolatry, and obstinate in the re- 
ligion of the heathen ; and finding that those stiff plants 
could not be bowed or declined, either by persuaaon or by 
miracle, he wore them out in the deserts, as Grod directed, 
and grafted their branches anew, that from those he might 
receive fruit, agreeable to his own desire and God'^s com- 
mandments. 

Lastly, This opinion of Josephus is condemned by Au- 
gustinus Chrisamensis, where also he reprehendeth Apcdii- 
nans, who avowed that Moses had married both Tharbis 
and Sephora ; his own wcnrds have this banning, ^ Mentis 
tur ettaim ApoUmaris duos uxores habuisse Mosen^ &c 
^^ ApoUinaris also lieth in aflSrming that Moses had two 
" wives -y and who doth not perceive these things feigned by 
them ? For it is manifest, that the wife of Moses was 2^ 
phora, daughter to the priest or president of Madian ; and 
that Madian cannot be taken for Ethiopia beyond Egypt, 
bang the same that joineth to Arabia: so tax Chrisa- 
mensis. 

§• 3. 
Chush iU expounded for Ethiopia^ Ezek. xxix. 10. 

NOW as Chush is by the Septua^nt converted Ethiopia, 
and the wife of Moses therefore called ^thiopissa ; so in 
the conquest of Nabuchodonosor is Ethiopia written for 
Arabia : for by the words of Ezekiel it is manifest that Na^ 
buchodonosor was never in Ethiopia. ^Beholdf saith Eze- 
kiel, (speaking of the person of this great Assyrian,) I come 
upon theCf and upon thy rivers, and I will make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste and deifoUUe^Jrom the tower qfSe^ 
veneh even to the borders of the black-moors ; which last 
• Sixt SeneDs. Bibl. f Ezek. xxix. 10. 
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words diould have been thus converted : Jrom the tower of 
Seveneh to the borders of the Chusites^ or Arabians; be- 
tween which two is situated all Egypt For to say, from 
the borders of Seveneii to the Ethiopians, hath no sense at 
all. Seveneh itself being the border of Egypt, confronting 
and joining to Ethiopia, or the land of the black-moors. So 
as if Nabuchodonosor^s conquest had been but between Se- 
veneh and the border of Ethiofna, it were as much to say, 
and did express no other victory than the conquest of all 
that land and country Ijring between Middlesex and Buck- 
ingham, where both the countries join together, or all the 
north parts of England between Berwick and Scotland : for 
this hath the same sense with the former, if any man sought 
to express by these two bounds the conquest of England, 
Berwick being the north border of England, as Seveneh or 
Syene is the south bound of Egypt, seated in Thebiuda, 
which toucheth Ethiopia. But by the words of Ezekid it 
appeareth that Nabuchodonosor never entered into any 
part of Ethiopia, although the Septuagint, the Vulgar, the 
Greneva, and all other, in effect, have written Ethiopia for 
Chush. 

§.4. 
Another place of EaEekiel, chap. xzx. ver. 9. in Uke manner mti- 

taken, 
AND as the former, so is this place of Ezekiel mistaken, 
by being in this sort converted: In die iUa egredientur 
nuncii a Jade mea in trieribue ad conterendam ^thiopue 
co9^deniiam; which place is thus turned into English by 
the Genevians ; In that da^ shall there messengers gojbrth 
Jhnn me vn ships to make the careless moors afraid, Nowthe 
Latin for ships hath the Greek word trieres tot triremes, 
which are galleys of three banks, and not ships. But that 
in this place the translation diould have been, as in the 
former, amended by using the word Chudi, or Arabia for 
Ethiopia, or the black-moors, every man may see which 
meanly understandeth the geography of the world, knowing, 
that to pass out of Egypt into Ethiopa there need no gaJ- 
leys nor ships, no more than to pass out of Northamptou 

u2 
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into Leioestenhire ; Ethiopia being the oonterminate region 
with Egypt, and not divided so much as by a river. Tbere- 
tbre in this place of Ezekiel it was meant, that from BgypC 
Nabuchodonosor should send galleys along the coast of the 
Red sea, by which an army might be transported into 
Arabia the Happy and the Stony, (qxuing the long wea- 
risome march over all Egypt and the deserts of Pharan,) 
which army might thereby surprise them unawares in thdr 
security and confidence : for when Nabuchodonosor was at 
Seveneh, within a mile of Ethiopia, he needed neither 
galley nor ship to pass into it; bong all one large and firm 
land with Egypt, and no otherwise parted from it than one 
inland shire is parted from another; and if he had a fiuicy 
to have rowed up the river but for [Measure, he could not 
have done it ; for the fall of Nilus, (tumbling over high and 
steep mountains,) called CaiadupiB NUi^ were at hand. 

Lastly, As I have already observed, the bcma of every 
fiuher seated themselves as near together as posnbly they 
could ; Gromer and his sons in Asia the Less ; Javan and his 
sons in Greece and the islands adjoining ; Shem in Persia 
and eastward. So the sons and grandchildren of Chush 
from the river of Grehon, their father's first seat, inhabited 
upon the same, or upon some other contiguous unto it, as 
Nimrod and Havilah on the one side, and Saba, Sbeba, and 
Sabtecha, with the rest, did on the other side. And, to 
ccMidude in a word, the Hebrews had never any acquaint- 
ance or fellowship, any war, treaty of peace, or other intelli- 
gence with the EthiofMan black-moors, as is already rmnem- 
bered in the chapter of paradtBe. 

ji place of Isaiah xviii. i. in like nuamer corrupted by takmg 
Chuihfor Ethiopia. 
AND as in these places before remembered, so in divers 
others is the word Ethiopia put for Arabia or Chush, which 
puts the story (where it is so understood) quite out of square; 
one kingdom thereby bdng taken for another. For what 
sense hath this part of scripture, Isaiah xviii. ViS term 
cymbaiorum alarum qtue est trans jkmma EtkiopUe; or 
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acoNrdii^ to the Septuagint in these words, Vm terrtje na» 
vium alarwn qtuB est trans ^vias EthiopuBf ^^ Woe to 
** the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
*^ rivers of Ethiopia, sliding ambassadors by sea, even in 
*^ vessels of reeds upon the waters.^ V(B terrtB vmbros^t 
OTiB ; <* Woe to the land of the shady ooast,^ saith Junius. 
The former translators understand it in this sense ; that the 
waters are shadowed with the sails, which are significatively 
called the wings of the ships ; the other, that the coast of 
the sea was shadowed hy the height of the land. 

But to the purpose : that this land here spok^i of by 
the prophet Isaiah is Egypt, no interpreter hadi doubted ; 
for they were the Egyptians that sent thb message to die 
Israelites which Isaiah repeateth, and by the fcnrmer trans- 
lation eveiy man may see the transporaticm of kingdoms; 
for hereby Egypt is transported unto the other side of 
Ethiopia, and Ethiopia set next unto Judea, when it is the 
land of Chush and AraUa mdeed that Beth between Judea 
and Egypt, and not Ethiofna, which is seated under the 
equinoctial line. And of this Beroaldus asketh a matmal 
question, to wit, What r^ion that should be of which the 
prophet speaketh, and placeth it beyond die rivers of Ethi- 
opia? Namde ignata agi regione did nequit ; for it cannot 
be said that he treateth of an unknown regi<m. Now if 
Ethiopia itself be under the equinoctial line, with whmn the 
Jews had never any acquaintance, why should any man 
dream that they had knowledge of nations far beyond thai 
again, and beyond the rivers of EthiojMft? except we shaU 
impiously think that the prophet spake he knew not what, 
or used on impertinent discourse <^ those nations, which 
were not discovered in two thousand years afk^, iidiafaiting 
as fisur south as the Cape of Good Hope, commonly known 
by the name of Bona Esperanza. 

§.6. 
That vpon the like miHaking, both Terrhaca m the story of So* 
nacheribf and Zera m tlie story of Asa are unadoisediy made 
Ethiopians, 

AND by this translation is the story of Senacherib ut- 

u8 
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terly mistaken in the cause of his retreat. For Senacherib 
was first repulsed at Pelusium, at the very entrance ct 
T&gyipt from Judea: when having certain knowledge that 
Thirrhaca (which all the interju^eters call king of ^Ethiopia) 
was on the way to set on him, be b^an to withdraw him- 
self; and fearing to leave his army in two parts, he sent 
threatening messengers to Hezekiah king of Judah, per- 
suading him to submit himself; the tenor whereof is set 
down in the second of Kings, in these words : Have any of 
the gods qfihe noHons deUvered his land out of the hands 
qfthe king ofAsJiur f Where is the god of Hamah f &c. 
By which proud ambassage, if he had obtained entrance 
into Jerusalem, he then meant to have united that great 
army before Jerusalem, commanded by Rabsakeh, with the 
other which lay before Pelusium, a great city upon the 
branch of Nilus next Arabia. For ^ Senacherib had already 
mastered the most part of all those dties in Judea and Ben- 
jamin widi a third army, (which himself commanded,) beii^ 
then at the iiege of Lebna. But upon the rumour of diat 
Arabian army led by their king Thirrhakeh, (whom > Jose- 
phus calls Tharsices,) Rabsakeh hasted from the nege of 
Jerusalem, and found Senacherib departed from ^ Ladiish, 
and set down before Lebna, which was afterwards called 
Eleutheropolis, as some have supposed. But while he had 
ill success at Pelusium, and feared Thirrhakeh, God him- 
self, whom he least feared, struck his army before Jerusalem 
by the angel of his power, so as one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand were found dead in the place, as in the life of He- 
zekiah is hereafter more largely written. And that this 
army of Thirrhakeh was from Arabia, Josephus himsdf 
makes it plain. For he confesseth, in the tenth book the 
first chapter of the Jewish Antiquities, that it was come to 
Senacherib^s knowledge, that the army which was a foot 
(both to relieve the Egyptians and the Jews) marched to- 
wards him by the way of the desert Now the desert whidi 
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lay indifferent between ^ Jerusalem and Pelusium, was that 
of Pharan, or Sur, which also toucheth on the three 
Arabias, to wit, the Stony, of which it is a part, the Desert, 
and the Happy; and by no other way indeed could the 
Arabians come on to succour either Pelusium or Jerusalem. 
But that there is any desert between Pelusium and the 
south part of Egypt, hath never yet been heard of or de- 
scribed by any cosmographer or historian. So then this 
scripture of the second of Kings, verse the ninth, hath the 
same mistaking as the rest. For here the word Chuah is 
also translated Ethiopia; and in this sense have all the in- 
terpreters, but Junius, expressed the beginning of the ninth 
verse: He heard also men say qf Tkvrrhakeh king of 
Eihiopiay &c. whereas it should have been thus converted 
with Junius : Judiens atUem de Thirrhakeh rege Chushi; 
*^ He heard also of Thirrhakeh king of the Chumtes."^ For 
they were die Chusites and Arabians whose houses and 
cities were next the fire, and upon whom the very smoke of 
Judah flaming was blown, being their nearest neighbours : 
and so were not the Ethiopian black-moors under the equi- 
noctial, whom neither war nor peace (which discovereth all 
regions) ever found out, saith <ii^ Pliny. For this king was 
no more king of Ethiopia than Zerah was, who invaded 
n Asa king of Judah, with an army of a million and three 
thousand chariots. Indeed, how such an army and those 
chariots should pass through all Eg3q)t, (the kings of Egypt 
being mighty kings,) let all men that know how these re- 
^ons are seated, and how far distant, judge. For princes 
do not eafflly permit armies of a million to run through 
them ; nether was there ever any such strength of black- 
moors heard of in that part of the world, or elsewhere^ 
Neither are these Ethiopians such travellers or conquerors ; 
and yet is this king Zerah also called king of Ethiopia. 
But the word Chush being first so converted for Ethiopia, 
the rest of the interpreters (not looking into the seats of 
kingdoms, or the possibiHties of attempts, or invasions) fol- 
lowed one another in the former mistakings. 

1 Lib. lo. cap. i. " PHn. 1. 5. c. 9. "a Chroo. xir. 

u4 
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A further expodHom of the place^ Isaiah mriii. i. 
CONCERNING theae words in that 18th chapter a£ 
Isaiah, navium aUxmm^ << winged ahipa,^ (so the Septuagint 
turn it,) or cymbalo aiammy (aooording to the Latin,) '' sails 
«< whistling in the winds,^ at terrm umbro8(B orWj (after Ju- 
nius,) ^^ the land of a shadowed ooast,^ or ^^ the land riia- 
<< dowing with wings,^ as our English Gr«:ieYa hath it. The 
two first interpretations of the Septuagint and St. JeroBie 
have one sense in efiect. For the sails are oomnuHily called 
the wings of a ship; and we use to say ordinarily whoi our 
ships sail slowly, that she wanteth wings ; that is, when her 
sails are either worn or too narrow ; and we also use the 
same phrase of the wind whistling in the sails. And it may 
be that the Egyptians employed*so many of those smaU 
ships, as their sails were said to give a shadow over the Red 
sea. But to make both interpretations good, Pintus, upon 
Isaiah, i^hmeth, that the word sabal doth signify both to 
shadow and to gingle, which is, to make a kind c^ <^fmba- 
line sound ; so as the meaning of this place, saith Pintus, is 
this : Woe io thee, O Egjfpty whiA dost promise to others 
eqfeguard under the shadow ofthgf wings; which indeed 
seemeth to agree with the argument of the 18th chapter of 
Isaiah ; and this phrase is often elsewhere used, as in the 
16di Psalm, Sub umbra atamm iuarum protege nu; ^^ De- 
^^ fend me under the shadow of thy wings.^ The boats of 
reed spoken of are of two kinds; either of basket* willow 
covered with hides, (as andendy in Britain,) or a tree made 
hoUow in the bottom, and built upon both sides with canes. 
Of the <Hie sort I have seen in Ireland^ of the other in the 
Indies. 

SECT. XI. 

Of the plantation and antiquities of Egypt 

§.i. 

That Mizr€um the chitf planter of Egypt, and the rest of the sons 

of Ham, were seated in order, one by another. 

THE second son of Ham was Mizraim, who (apoording 
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to the place of a second brother) was sent somewhat further 
off to inhabit For Chush first possessed Chaldea on the 
westfflde of Gehon chiefly; and from thence, as he in- 
oreased in people, so he entered Arabia, and by time came 
to the border of the Red sea, and to the south-east side of 
Judea. Mizraim^s brother, with Phut, passed over into 
Africa. Mizraim held Egypt ; and Phut, as a third bro- 
ther, was thrust further off into Mauritania. Canaan took 
the sea-coast, and held the ade of Palestina ; and these four 
brothers possessed all that tract of land, from Gdicm in 
Chaldea, as far to the west as the Mediterranean sea; com- 
prehending all AraUa Deserta, and Petraea, all Canaan 
which embraoeth Galilea, Samaria, and Judea, with the 
two Egypts; whereof the neth» is bounded by Memphis 
on the south, and by the Mediterranean sea on the north : 
and Thebaida, called the Upper Egypt, stretcheth itself to- 
wards the south as far as Syene; the border of the Ethio- 
pans or black-moors. All the rest of the coast of Africa 
westward. Phut peopled ; which brothers had not any other 
naUon or family that dwelt between them. And in the 
same manner did all thdr sons again, and all the sons of the 
rest of Noah's chiUren, sort themselves. 

Of the time about which the name of Egypt began to be known} 
and of the Egyptians^ lunary years^ which made their antiquiHes 
seem the more fabulous, 

THIS flourishing kingdom, possessed by Mizraim, 
changed her andent name, and became Egypt, at such time 
as iBgyptus, (otherwise Ramesses, as some think,) the son 
at Belus, chased thence his elder brother Danaus, shiftily 
him into that part of Greece now called Morea, by whom 
the Argives were made Danai, abandoning their proper 
names ; which happened 877 years after the flood, in the 
time of Joshua, as St. Augustine oonjectureth out of Euse- 
bius. But in Homer^s Odysses it appeareth that the 
Egyptians were so called at the time of the Trojan war. 
And before this, Egypt was known by divers other names, 
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as Oceana, Aria, Odriana, &c. And Manethon (wbom Jo- 
sephus dteth in his first book against Appion) numbereth 
all the kings of Egypt after Moses'^s departure, who con- 
sumed 398 years. By which other men conjecture, that the 
Egyptians took on them that name 380 years after Joshua, 
and about 1000 years after the flood. But where Joaephus 
in the aapie book taketh Israel to be those Hycsos, which 
he also calleth pastoresj or shepherds, which are said to have 
rdgned in EgjrptSll years, whom also he calleth his ances- 
tors; (meaning the ancestors of the Jews;) in this I am sure 
he was grossly deceived, or that he vainly boasted ; for the Is- 
raelites had no such dominion as Manethon feigneth : nor 
abode in Egypt so long a time by many years. 

Of the Egyptian antiquities there are many fancies in 
Trogus, Herodotus, Plato, Diod. Siculus, Mela, and others. 
Eor they affirm, suth Pomp. Mela, that there had rdgned 
in Egypt 380 kings before Amaas, who was contanporarj 
with Cyrus; and that they had memory and story of 13,000 
years; and that the stars had four times changed thar 
course, and the sun twice set in the east These riddles 
are also rife among the Athenians and Arcadians, who dare 
affirm that they are more ancient than Jupiter and the 
moon ; whereof Ovid : 

° Arite Jovem genitum terras habuisse feruntur 
ArcadeSy et luna gens prior ilia fait 

The Arcadians the earth inhabited 

Ere yet the moon did shine, or Jove was bred. 

But for those 18,000 years it may well be true ; seeing it 
is certain that the Egjrptians reckon their years by months, 
which makes after that account not above 1000 or 1100 
years, whether we take their months or lunary years to have 
been of the first kind, of twenty-seven days and eight hours, 
or otherwise twenty-nine days and twelve hours, or after 
any other of those five diversities of their lunary years. 

•De Fast. 1.1. 
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§•3- 
OJ certain vam attertionM of the (xntiquity of the Egyptians, 

GERARDUS MERCATOR, in his Chronology, rea- 
soneth for the Egyptians^ antiquity in this manner ; that the 
sixteenth dynasty (where Eusebius begins to reckon the 
Egyptians^ times) had b^inning with the general flood; 
and that therefore the first of the other fifteen reached the 
creation, or soon after it. To which conjecture of Merca- 
tor, Pererius' maketh this answer ; that therein Mercator 
was first decayed, because he taketh it for granted, that 
the beginning of the axteenth dynasty was at once with the 
general flood ; which Eusebius maketh 29^ years after, and 
in the time of Abraham. Secondly, Mercator maketh the 
beginning of the shepherds^ dynastia, (being in number the 
seventeenth,) in the time of dieir first king, Saltis, to hare 
been in the year of the world 1846, which Eusebius findeth 
in the world^s age S140. For the sixteenth djmastia was 
begun but in the 29Sd year after the flood, as they account, 
and continued 190 years. Thirdly, whereas Mercator mak- 
eth every dynastia to endiure 115 years, Eusebius reckcmeth 
many of them at less than 100 years ; for the twenty-eighth 
had but six years, the twenty-ninth but twenty, and the 
thirtieth but eighteen years. 

Now Annius, in his supplement of Manethon, affirmeth, 
that all these fifteen dynasties lasted but 16S years; and 
that the first of the fifteen began but in the ISlst year aft^ 
the flood ; so as where Mercator makes all the fifteen to 
precede the flood, and the sixteenth to have been then in 
being at the time of the flood, Annius makes them all after 
it. But the contrariety of falsehood cannot be hidden, 
though disguised. For Annius had forgotten his former 
opinion and assertion, that it was in the 131st year that 
Nimrod, with the sons of Noah, came into the valley of Shi- 
naar ; so he foif^ets the time which was consumed in the 
building of Babel ; and that before the ccmfusaon of speech 
there was no dispersion, nor far-off plantation at all. And 
though he hastily conveyed Gomer into Italy, and Tubal into 
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Spain, in the tenth year of Nimrod'^s reign, (which was ten 
years after his arrival into Babylonia,) yet herein he is more 
unadvised. For he makes Egypt possessed, and a govern- 
ment established in the very first year of the arrival of Nim- 
rod into Shinaar, before all partition, or any expedition har 
off or near in question ; for Jrom thence (that is, from Ba- 
bel) did the Lord scatter them upon all the earth. 

§.4. 
Agam$t Pererius ; that it is not wUikekf but that Egypt was peo» 

pled withm 200 years after the creation ; at leasts that both it 

and the most part of the world were peopled before the flood. 

BUT whereas Pererius seeketh to overthrow this anti- 
quity of the Egyptians, touching their dynasties, (wfaicb 
Eusebius doth not altogether destroy, but lessen,) I do not 
find any great strength in this opinion of Pererius, to wit, 
that it was either unlikely or imposeaUe that Egypt diould 
be peopled within 100 or 200 years after Adam, in the first 
age. And whereas he supposeth that it was not inhabited 
at all before the general flood, I do verily believe the con- 
trary ; and that not only of Egjrpt, but the better port of 
all the worid was then peopled ; Pererius^s words are these: 
Quomodo enim primos mundi ducetUoSj vel etiam centum 
annos Adami proles adeo mtdtiplicari potuit^ ui ad Mgyp- 
turn usque hcAitandum et complendum propagata sity Sea 
^^ For how could the children of Adam be so multiplied in 
^* the first two hundred, or in the first hundred years of the 
^ world, and so propagated as to inhaUt and fill Egypt ? 
" For allowing this," saith Pererius, " we must also confess, 
*• that there were then both the Assjnians and other na- 
** tions.'' 

Now seding the scriptures are silent herein, and that it is 
no point of our saving belief, it is lawful for every man to 
be guided in this and the like questions by the best reason, 
circumstance, and likelihood ; and herein, as in the rest, I 
fMTotest that I do not gainsay any man'^s ofnnion out of any 
crossing or cavilling humour; for I think it the part of 
every Christian, rather to reconcile differences, where there 
is possibility of union, than out of froward subtilty, and 
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prejudicate re8(dvediiess, to maintain factions needless, and 
dangerous contentions. 

First theref(»re to this opinion, that Egypt was not planted 
so soon after Adam, no, not at all before the flood, I say 
there is no reason why we should give a less increase to the 
sons of Adam than to the sons of Noah. For their length 
of life, which exceeded those which came after the flood 
double, and, after a few years, treble, is an infallible proof 
of their strength and ability to beget many children ; and 
at that time they observed no degrees of kindred nor con- 
sanguinity. And that there was a speedy increase of peo- 
ple, and in great ntmibers, it may in some sort appear by 
this, that Cun, who (being fearful that the death of Abel 
would have been revenged on him,) withdrew himself from 
the rest, which were afterwards begotten, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, and there, by the help of his own issues, built 
a city, called Enoch, after the name of his fir8t4x>m. Now 
if it be gathered that Nimrod came into the valley of Shi- 
naar with so many multitudes, as su£Sced to build the city 
and tower of Babel; and that to this increase there was 
given but 180 years by Berosus, and after the account of 
the scriptures (reckoning, as it is commonly understood, by 
the birth of Arphaxad, Selah, Heber, and Phaleg) but 101 
years.: I see no cause to doubt, but that in the in£Euicy of 
the first age, when the bodies of men were meet perfect, 
even within 180 years, the same, if not a greater, number 
might be increased ; and so within seventy years after, (that 
is, by such time as the world had stood SOO years,) as well 
Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, might be possessed before the 
flood, as diey were within the same or less time after it. 
Nather doth it agree with the circumstance, or true story of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empire, that all those people, 
which were increased in the first 100 or 180 years after the 
flood, came into Shinaar and Babylonia. For that ever 
Noah himself came out of the east, as there is no scripture 
or authority to prove it, so all probable conjecture and rea- 
son itself cknies it Again, those multitudes and powerful 
numbers, which Semiramis (but the third from Nimrod) 
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found in India, considered with her own army of three mil- 
lions (and she left not all her kingdoms empty) do well 
prove, that if the world had such plenty of people in so few 
years after the flood, it might also be as plentifiilly filled in 
like time before it. For after their own account Ninus go- 
verned Babylonia and Assyria but 1292 years after the flood 
of Noah. And these troops of Semiramis were gathered 
out of all those eastern kingdoms, from Media to the Medi- 
terranean sea; when there had now passed from the flood 
to the time of this her invasion scmiewhat less or more than 
860 years ; for much more time the true chronology cannot 
allow; though I confess, that in respect of the strange great- 
ness of Semiramis^s army, and the incredible multitudes ga- 
thered, this is as short a time as can well be given. And if 
but one half be true of that which is said, that her army 
consisted of 1,800,000 footmen, and 500,000 horsemen, it 
must needs be, that long before Semiramis^s rdgn, the great- 
est part of Asia (whence her huge army was gathered) 
was full of people; yea Arabia itself (much part where- 
of is barren) must long before this time of Semiramis 
have been plentifully peopled ; when Ninus having a deter- 
mination to make himself master of all nations, entered not- 
withstanding in league with the king thereof; whom there- 
fore he either feared, or sought his assistance. And if Ara- 
bia were then so well replenished, I see no cause but Egypt 
might also be peopled. Now if we may believe Trogus 
Pompeius, (epitomized by Justin, lib. 1.) Egypt was a 
most flourishing and magnificent nation before Ninus was 
bom. For these be his own words, speaking of Ninus: 
Fuere quidem iemporibus antiquioribus Vexoris rex JE^ 
gypti, &C. ** But there were m times more anci^t, Vexoris 
'^ king of Egypt, and Tanais king of the Scythians ; 
^^ of which the one invaded Pontus, the other Egypt"" 
And how full of people all that part of the world was, 
the conquests of Ninus witness, who subdued with no 
small force the Armenians, the Medes, and afterwards the 
Bactrians ; yea, all that whole body of Asia on this ade 
India. For Diodorus out of Ctesias numbereth the ar- 
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mies, wherewith Ninus invaded Zoroaster, at 1,700,000 
footmen, and S00,000 horsemen ; and the stories generally 
shew, that though Zoroaster^s army was far short of this, 
yet it was greater than any that diose parts of the world 
ever ance beheld. But to what end should I seek for fo- 
reign authority P for no man doubteth but that Egypt was 
possessed by Mizraim, the son of Ham ; and that it was an 
established kingdom, filled with many cities in Abraham'^s 
time, the scriptures tell us. And sure to prepare and cul- 
tivate a desolate and overgrown ground, to beautify it with 
many dties, laws, and policies, cannot be esteemed a labour 
of a few days ; and therefore it must be inhabited in a less 
time than 200 years after the flood ; and in the same time, 
if not in a shorter, before the flood. For if so many mil- 
lions of men were found within 800 years after the general 
flood, so as not only Babylon, and Assjrria, Bactria, Ar- 
menia, Media, Arabia, Egjrpt, Palestina, yea, the far-off 
Libya on the one side, and India on the other, and Scythia, 
inferior to neither, were all filled ; into what small comers 
could then all those nations be compressed, which 1656 
years brought forth before the flood? Even necessity, 
which cannot be resisted, cast the abundance of men^s bo- 
dies into all parts of the known world ; especially, where, 
death forbare the father, and made no place for the son, till 
he had beheld living nations of his own body. 

§.5. 
O/some other reason» against the opinion of Pererius, 

FOR what a strange increase did the long lives of the 
first age make, when they continued 800 or 900 years. 
Surely, we have reason to doubt that the world could not 
contain them, rather than that they were not spread over 
the world. For let us now reckon the date of our lives in 
this age of the world ; wherein if one exceed fifty years, 
ten for one are cut off in that passage, and yet we find no 
want of people ; nay, we know the multitude such, as if by 
wars or pestilence they were not sometimes taken off by 
many thousands, the earth with all the industry of man 
could not ^ve them food. What strange heaps then of 
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souls bad the first ages, who enjoyed 800 or 900 years » 
aforesaid! These numbers, I say, cannot be counted or 
concaved. For it would come to the same reckoning in 
effect, as if all those which have been bom in Britain anoe 
three or four hundred years before the Norman conquest 
(saving such as by accident or by violence w&re cut off) 
were now alive; and if to these there w&re added as many 
as by polygamy might have been increased. For (to omit 
that the giants and mighty ones of the first age observed no 
law of matrimony) it is to be thought, that those lovers of 
the world and of pleasure, when they knew the long and li- 
beral time which nature had ^ven them, would not wil. 
lingly or hastily present themselves to any danger which 
they could fly from or eschew. For what human argu- 
ment hath better persuaaon to make men careless of life 
and fearless of death, than the little time which keeps them 
asunder, and that short time also accompanied with so many 
pains and diseases, whidi this envious cid age of the world 
mingleth together, and soweth with the seeds of mankind ? 
Now if that Berosus or Annius may be allied for suf- 
ficient authors, whom Pererius himself in this question dt- 
eth, then is it by them affirmed, and by Josephus confirmed, 
that the dty of Enoch was seated near libanus in Syria : 
and if other parts of Sjrria were peopled in Cain^s time, I 
see no cause why Palestina (which is also a province of Sy- 
ria) and Egypt, which neighboureth it, could be left deso- 
late both all the lifetime of Cain, and all those times be- 
tween his death and the flood, which were by estimati<Hi 
700 or 800 years. And sure, though this fragment of Be- 
rosus, with Annius^s comment, be very ridiculous in many 
places, (the andent copies bdng corrupted or lost,) yet all 
things in Berosus are not to be rejected. Therefore St. 
Jerome for such authors gives a good rule : Bona eorum 
eligamuSf vitemus contraria; ^^ Let us choose what is good 
" in them, and reject the rest.*" And certainly in the very 
beginning of the first book, Berosus agreeth, in effect, with 
Moses, touching the general flood ; and in that first part 
Berosus affirmeth, that those mighty men and ^ants which 
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inhabit^ Eooeh, copamanded over all nations, and sub- 
jected tbe universal world : and though that plurase^ of aO> 
ike waridj be often used in the scriptures for a part ihex^, 
as in ibe second of the Acts; Thai ihere were dwellings qi 
JeruudemfJemifnenihaiJearedGodjOfevefyfiatimt^ 
heaven; yet by words which follow in Berosus, it i0 plaiii 
that his words and sense were the same; for he addeth^om 
ihe emn^s rising io the sun's settings which cannot be taken 
' for any small part thereof* Again, we may safely conjec- 
ture that Noah did not part and proportion the world 
among his sons at adventure or left them as discoverers, 
but directed them to those regions which he formerly knew 
had been inhabited. And it c^not be denied that the 
earth was more passable and easy to travel over before the 
.floods than after it. For Pererius himself confes^eth, thi|t 
Attica (by reason of mud and slime which the water left 
upon the earth) was uninhabited SOO years after Ogyges^s 
.flood, whereby we may gather that there was no great plea- 
sure in pasamg into far countries after the general deluge, 
when the earth lay, as it were, incopsed for 100 or 130 
years together. And therefore was the fiace thereof jn all 
conjecture more beautiftil and less cumbersome to walk over 
in the first age, than after the general overflowing. 

§.6. 

Of the wards of Moses, Gen. z. verse the last, whereupon Pererius 
grounded his opinion. 

LASTLY, whereas Pererius draws this argument out 
of the last verse of the tenth of Genesis, And otUqf ihese 
7eer0 ihe nations divided after ihe flood: Quo significatur 
ialem divisionem ncmfaisse ante diluvium; ^' By which it 
^^ appeareth,^ saith Pererius, ^^ that there was no such di- 
« viaon before die flood ;^ which he i^lso seeketh to confirm 
out of the 11th of Genems, because the division of tongues 
was cause of the dispersion of die people. This conse- 
quence, Quo significaiiiry &c. seemeth to- me very weak ; 
the text itself rather teacheth the ccmtrary : For out of these j 
8|dth Moses, were the nations divided in the earth qfter ihe 
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flood; inferring, that before the flood the nations were <K- 
vided out of others, though after the flood out of these only. 
But whatsoever sense may be gathered from this (daoe^ yet 
it can no way be drawn to the times before the flood, or to 
any plantation or divinon in that age; for if there were 
none else among whom the earth could be divided afier the 
flood, but Noah^s sons, wherdn doth that necessary diviaon 
control the planting of the wcnrld before it? And whereas 
it is alleged that the confiinon of speech was the cause of 
this disperfflon^ it is true that it was so for that jnes^it; 
but if Babel had never been built, nor any confusion of lan- 
guages at all, yet increase of people, and time, would have 
enforced a farther-ofl^ and general plantation ; as Berosus, 
lib. 8. says well, that when mankind were exceedingly multi- 
plied, ad compoTcmdas novas sedes necesriku compeUAai; 
*^ they were driven by necessity to seek new habitations.^ 
For we find, as it is before said, that within 800 years after 
the flood, there were gathered together into two armies 
such multitudes, as the valley about Babylon could not have 
sustained those numbers with their increase for any long 
time : all Asia the Greater and the Lesser; all Scythia, Ara- 
bia, Palestina, and Egypt, with Greece, and the islands 
thereof; Mauritania and Libya, being also at that time fully 
peopled. And if we believe Berosus^ then not only those 
parts of the world, but (within 140 years after the flood) 
Spain, Italy, and France were also planted; much more 
then may we think^ that within 1656 years before the flood, 
in the time of the chief strength of mankind, they were 
replenished with people. And certainly seeing all the woAA 
was overflown, there were people in all the world which of- 
fended. 

*• 7- 
A canckision resolving of that which is most Ukely^ touching the 
Egyptian antiquities; with somewhat of Phut, (another son of 
Ham,) which peopled Libya, 

THEREFORE for the antiquity of the Egyptians, as 
I do not agree with Mercator, nor judge with die vulgar, 
which give too much credit to the Egyptian antiquities ; so 
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I do not think the report of their anUquities so fabulous, as 
either Pererius or other men conceive it. But I rather in- 
cline to this, that Egypt being peopled before the flood, and 
two or three hundred years more or less after Adam, there 
might remain unto the sons of Mizraim some monuments 
(in pillars or altars of stone or metal) of their former kings 
or governors ; which the Egyptians having added to the list 
and roll of their kings after the flood, in succeeding time, 
(out of the vanity of glory, or by some corruption in theii 
priests,) something beyond the truth might be inserted. 
And that the memory of antiquity was in such sort pre- 
served, Berosus affirmeth it of the Chaldeans, and so doth 
Epigenes. For they both, write, that the use of letters and 
the art of astronomy was known to the Babylonians 36S4 
years before Alexander's conquest ; and this report Annius 
findeth to agree and reach to the time of Enoch, who was 
bom 1034 years before the flood, and wrote of the world's 
destruction both by water and fire, as also of Christ's com- 
ing in judgment, as St. Jude hath witnessed. But leaving 
these antiquities to other men's judgments, and every man 
to his own reason, I will conclude this plantation of Egypt. 
It is agreed by all, that it was peopled by Mizraim, and 
that it took the name of Egypt from JSgyptus, the son of 
Belus> as aforesidd. Being divided into two regions, that 
part from Memphis or NicopoUs to the Mediterranean sea 
was called the inferior Egypt, sumamed also Delta; be- 
cause the several branches of Nilus breaking asunder from 
one body of the river, gave it the form of the Greek letter 
delta, which is the form of a triangle. That branch which 
ran toward the north-east, and embraced the sea, next unto 
the deserts of Sur and Pharan, had on it the city of Pelu- 
^um, where Sennacherib was repulsed ; the other branch, 
which yielded itself to the salt water towards the north-east, 
is beautified by that famous city of Alexandria; the upper 
part of Egypt is bounded between Memphis and Syene near 
Ethiopia, and had the name of Thebaida, of that ancient 
city of Thebes, which, according to Homer, was adorned 
with 100 gates, and therefore called dvitaa centum por^ 

x2 
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tarumj and by the Greeks DiospoKs; in the scriptures, No- 
hamon, wbidi signifieth multitudes of inhabitants, exceed- 
ing belief. P Josephus calls Egypt Mernn oi Mizndm ; and 
<) Herodotus affirms, that it had once the name of Thebais. 

Phut, the third son of Ham, took the next portion of land 
to his brother Mizraim, and inhabited Libya, whose people 
were anciently called Phutei, saith 'Josephus, and Pliny 
mendoneth the river Fut in Mauritania; which river from 
the mountun Atlas, known to the inhalntants by the name 
of Dyris, he maketh to be distant the i^>aoe of SOO miles. 
It also appeareth in the 80th chapter of Ezekiel, that Phut, 
Chush, and Lud were contomttnt, and associates with the 
Egyptians. 

SECT. xn. 

Ofiheeleven$(m$ofCarkum9thefimrth9(mofH€mu 

5.1. 
Of the bounds of the kmd of Canaan ^ w^h the names of hii eleooi 



CANAAN, the fourth son of Ham, possessed aU that 
r^on called by the Romans Palestina, in the scriptures 
Gralilea, Samaria, and Judea, in the latter times known by 
the name of the Holy Land and Jury ; the limits wherec^ 
are precisely set down by Moses, Gkneeis x. Then ^ bor^ 
der qfihe Canaaniies wasjrom Zidon as thou goest to G^ 
rar tmlU Azzah^ and as thou goest unto Sodom and Go- 
morraht and Admah^ and Zebovmy even unto Laeha. Now, 
howsoever these Words of the Hebrew text, as thou goest, 
be converted, Moseses meaning was, that Grerar was the 
isouth bound of Canaan, and Zidon the north ; Sodom and 
Gt>morrah the east, and the other dties named, stood on 
the frontiers thereof. For Gerar standeth in the right line 
from Graza, in the way of Egypt, the uttermost territcwy of 
Canaan southward; eaad this was properly the land of Ca- 
naan. 

Now the sons of Canaan which possessed this country, 

P Joseph. 1. 1. Ant e. 7. <> Herodot. Euterpe. 'lib. 5. c i. 
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and inhalnted amne part of the borders thereof, were in 
number eleven : 

1. Zidcm. 

SL Heth or Chethus. 

8. Jebusi or Jebuseus. 

4. £mori or Emoreus, or Amoreus. 

5. Girgeshi or Girgeaeus. 

6. Hevi or Chiveus^ 

7. Arki or Harkeus. 

8. Sini or Sinaeus. 

9. Arvadi or Arvadseus. 

10. Zemari or Samareus, or Tzemareus. 

11. Hamathi or Hamathaeus, or Chamathasus. 

Of which the most renowned were the Hethites, 6er- 
gedtes, Amorites, Hevites, Jebusites, and Perizzites; which 
Perizzites were descended of Zamari, or Samareus, or from 
some of his. 

Of the partions of Zidan and Heth, 
ZIDON, the first-bom of Canaan^ built the famous citj 
of Zidon in Phoemda, which afterward fell in partition to 
the tribe of Asser; for Asser, Zabulon, and Naphtali had 
a great part of the andent Phoenida distributed among 
them, but the Asserites could never obtain Zidon itself. 

The second son of Canaan was Heth, or Cethus; of 
whom came the Hethites, or Hittites, one of those seven 
pVindpal nations (commanders of Canaan) appmnted by 
God to be rooted out ; namely, the Gergeates, the Amor- 
ites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, and Hevites, and the 
Jebusites. The Hittites inhabited about Bersabe, and to- 
wards Hebron, near the torrent Besor, and about 'G^erar, 
which Mooes maketh the uttermost limit of Canaan, having 
the desert of Pharan to the south; for about Bersabe, 
(otherwise Puteus juramenH^ four miles from Gaza, dwelt 
Heth and his posterity, as far to the north-east as Hebron 
and Mamre ; and of Ephraim the Hitute did < Abraham 
• Gen. X. 19. ' Gen. zzfii. 
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buy the field of Sarah'*s burial. Of which nadon Rebecca 
bewailed herself to Isaac, saying, » That she wcls weary df 
her Itfijbr the daughters qf Heth. The giants Analrim 
were of these Hittites, a strong and fierce nation, whose ^i- 
tertainment by the kings of Israel against them the Syri- 
ans greatly feared ; as in the second of the Kings, ^ Israd 
hath hired againet us the kings qfthe Hittites. 

§.3. 
Of the JebusUes and Amorites, 

JEBUSEUS, the third son of Canaan, of whom came the 
Jebusites, and whose principal seat was Jebus, afterwards 
Jerusalem, were also a valiant and stubborn nation, and held 
th^ dty and the country near it till sudi time as David, 
by Grod'^s asastance, recovered both ; yet were not the Jebu- 
«tes extinguished, but were tributaries to Solomon. 

Amoreus was the fourth son of Canaan, of whom the 
Amorites took name, who inhabited that land to the east of 
Jordan below the sea of Galilee, having Amon and the 
mountains of Galaad on the east, and Jordan on the west.; 
of whom Og, king of Basan, and Sihon, overthrovoi by 
Moses, were princes* 

The Amorites had also many other habitations dispersed 
within the bounds of Canaan ; as behind Libanus in the 
edge of Coelesjrria, or Syria Libanica. They had also thdr 
being in the mountains of 7 Juda, and in Idumaea, near the 
metropolis thereof, called Duma. And hereof it came, that 
all the Canaanites were sometimes called Amorites ; as in 
Gknens xv. For the wickedness of the Amorites is not yet 
fuU. And that this was also a powerful nation, we find in 
the prophet Amos, « Yet destroyed I the Amorite before 
them, whose height was like the height qfa cedar^ andhewcu 
strong as the oaks. 

§.4. 

Of the Gergesites^ Hevites, and Harkites, 

THE fifth son of Canaan was Gergeseus, or Gergesion, 

otherwise Girgasi, who inhabited on the east side of the 

lake of Tiberias, or the sea of Galilee, where Ptolemy sets 

• Gen. zxTu. 46. « 2 Kings ni. 6. f Dent i. Nam. ziii. * Amos ii. 
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the city Gerasa, which Josephus calls Gresera, '^ the terri* 
tory of Decapolb. Here it was that Christ dispossessed the 
possessed with devils, and the Grergesites desired him to 
depart their coasts ; hecause their swine, filled with the evil 
spirits, drowned themselves in the sea of Galilee. Gergeseus 
also built Berytus, sometime Geris, afterwards Felix Julia, 
three miles from the river Adonis in Phoenicia, in which the 
Romans held a garrison, and to which Augustus gave many 
large privil^;es. 

Heveus, the mth scm, and father of the Hevites, inha- 
bited under Libanus, near E^math. These Hevites, howso- 
ever the Caphthorim expelled a good part of them, (as in 
Deuteronomy the second is remembered,) yet many of them 
remained all the war of Joshua, and afterwards to the time 
of Solomon. For God was not pleased utterly to root out 
these nations, but they w^re sometimes made tributaries to 
the IsraeUtes, and at other times served, in their filing 
away from the true worship of God, to afflict them ; for as 
it is written. Judges iii. 7%^ remained to prove Israel by ' 
them^ whether they would obey the commandments of God. 

The seventh son was Araceus, en: Harki, who between the 
foot of Libanus and the Mediterranean sea, over against 
Tripolis, built the dty of Archas, Arce, or Area, afterwards 
Arachis. 

§• S- 
Of Smi and Arvadi. 
SINEUS, the eighth son, Hierosolymitanus sets at Capa- 
rorsa, which Ptolemy finds in Judea, not far from Jebus ; to 
the south there(^, saith Junius. But it is more probable 
that Sineus founded Sin, which St Jerome calls Sim ; Pto- 
lemy, Simyra; Mela and Pliny, Simirus; Brochard, Sy- 
o(»i, (called Synochis,) near Area. Pererius thinks that Si- 
neus inhabited the deserts of Sinai, or thereabouts; but 
hereof there is no other certainty than the report of Bro- 
chard, who took view of all these places, affirming, that Si- 
neus built Synochis, as ^idon built Zidon. There is also 
another nation of Sini, written with the letter C, otherwise 
Eensi, who descended of Hobab, the son of Raguel, the 

x4 
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Madianite, who assisted the Israelites in their condncdon 
dirough the wilderness of Fharan. But these Cinaei were 
admitted among the Israelites, and had a portion of land 
with the A Naphtalims, besides thar habitations with the 
Amalekites: against these Cinsn Balaam prophened that 
they should be destroyed by the Assyrians. 

The ninth son was Aradeus, or Arvadeus, who in the isle 
of ^ Aradus built the city Arados; opposite against which 
island, on the main of Phoenicia, they founded another d^ 
of that name, which for opposdtion was afterwards called 
Antaradus. To this city came St. Pet^, saith Clement, and 
in tUs isle preached the gospel, and founded a church in 
honour of our Lady ; but we find no such work of his in 
the Acts df the Apostles. Both diese two were very famous, 
and places of skilful seamen, whom Ezekid remembereth in 
his prophedes against the Tfrrians : <^ The inhabifymif qf 
Zkhn and Aroad were Uiy mariners. 

§.6. 
OfZemaru 

Of* Samareus, or Zemari, the tenth son, there are divers 
opinions. Some think diat he inhabited in Ccelesyria at 
Edessa, and founded Samaraim, which in Joshua is placed 
in the tribe of Benjamin. There is also Samaranm (of the 
same orthography) upon the mountains of Ephraim, saith 
^ Beroaldus, mentioned in the second of Chronicles xiii. 4. 
which the Latin oonverteth amiss, saith he, by Semeron. 
The Hierosdiymitan peraphrast makes Samareus (of whom 
were the Perizzites) the parent of the Ennssani, whidi Pliny 
calls the Hemiseni, in Ccelesyria; and it may be that it was 
thdr first habitation, and that they aftermrds inhabited 
those other places before remembered. But that they 
founded Samaria, both the Hebrew cvthography, and this 
place in the first of Kings, speiking <^ Omri, diqirov^. 
« And he bougii the mountain Samaria, or Shemeron^ qf 
one Shemer,JbrimtalenU of silver, and InM in OemoMi' 

• Judg. W. Jodiiw xix. 51. * BercMad. in Chnm. L 4. 

*GaI. Tyr.Vifa'. . i Kings xtL 14. 
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iaiifn; and caUed the name of^ cky wUck he buiU^ after 
the name afS^emetj lord qf 0ie nunmUrin Samaria. Bat 
of dl these jJaces I shall speak more at large in 1^ con^ 
quest of the Holy Land by the children of lorad. Of 
whomsoever the Samaritans were descended, sure I am, diat 
thqr were ever a perfidious nation, and baae ; for as long aoi 
the state of the Jews stood up, they always called lliemselves 
Jews ; when it suffered or sunk, they then utterly denied to 
be of that nation or fkmily ; fdr at such tame as they were 
. returned from their first captivi^, they became a mixed na- 
tion, partly of the colonies of the Assyrians, and partly of 
the naturals. 

§.7. 
CfHamatki. 
THE last of Canaan^s sons was Hamatheus, or, according 
to the Helnrew, Hamatfai of Hamath, saitfa Beroaldus, of 
which (the aspiration taken away) the same is pronounoed 
Emiab^ whereof Hamatheus Was parent. Jo8q>hus and 
St. Jerome confound Emath with Antioch; not that Antioch 
wUch standeth cm the river Oiontes on the flonti^ of Co- 
magena, between the mountain Casaus and the province of 
Pieria and Seleuds, of which St. Peter was Insbop, and in 
whidi St Luke and Ignatius were botn, but Antioch sur- 
named Epiphania, as Beroaldus supposeth, which standeth 
between Apamea and Eknesa, in Casdotis. Yet indeed 
Emath cannot be taken for &th&t ; for both that Antioch 
upon Onmtes, and that which neighboureth Emesa, are fur- 
ther off seated from Canaan, than ever any of those nations 
straggled. And whereas St. Jerome setteth Emath, which 
he confoundeth with Epiphania, in the tribe of Ni^htali; 
it is maniftest that Epqphuiia, which standeth to the north 
of Emesa, hath all the province of Laodicea between it and 
any part of the land divided. And if Libaipon itself were 
not shared among the tribes, then could not )Spiphania be- 
long unto them ; for both the provinces Laodicea and Li* 
banica are between Epiphania and any par( of the Holy 
Land, and therefore Emath so taken could not be a part of 
Naphtali, as in the 18th of Joshua b directly proved. 
For Joshua counting the lands that remained unpossessed. 
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reckoneth all mount Libanon towards the sun-iifiiiig, from 
Baal-gad under mount Hermon, until we come to Hamath. 
And this reason, among others, is used, that Emath was not 
in Nephtalim, or any way bdonging to the children <^ Is- 
rael ; because David accepted the presents of Tohu ^ king 
of Emath, and therewithal conditions of peace; which he 
would not have done, if that territory had ever belcmged to 
the children of Israel, but would have recovered it without 
composition^ and by strong hand, as he did the rest But 
tins argument, as I take it, hath no great wdght: for if the 
promise which Grod made be conudered, as it is written in 
S Deuteronomy, then might Emath be ccHnprehended, 
though seated altogether without the bounds of the land 
promised, according to the description of Moses and Joshua; 
for Emath is indeed mtuate on the other side of the moun- 
tain of Hermon, which joineth to Libanus, and is otherwise 
called Iturea. But whereas Hamath is named in Joshua 
xix. 85. and written in the Latin conversion Emath ; there- 
in, saith Beroaldus, was St. Jerome mistaken. Emath, or 
Iturea, is that over the mountains, and the city in Nephta- 
lim should be written Hamath ; and so the Septuagint, un- 
derstanding the difference, write it Ammath, and not Emath, 
the same which indeed belonged to the Nephtalims, seated 
on the south side of Libanus to the east of Assedim ; whidi 
St Jerome writes Emath, Josephus Hamath, others Ema- 
thin, or Amatheos, and the people Amathdn ; of which, as 
I take it, Rabsakeh vaunteth in the second of Kngs, 
h Where is the God of Hamath f 



SECT. xm. 

Of the 90*8 of Chuih^ excepting Nknrodi of whom hereafier, 
Seba, 



The sons of 
Chush were 



Havila, 

Sabta, 

Raama, 

Sabteca, 

Nimrod. 



And the sons of 
Raama were 



Sheba 

and 

Dedan. 
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5.1. 
That most of the sons of Chush were seated in Arabia the Happy ; 

and of the Sabeans that robbed Job ; and of the queen that came 

to Solomon, 

SEBA, or Saba, was the eldest son of Chush, the eldest 
son of Ham: to make a difference between him and his' ne- 
phew Sheba, the son of his brother Raama, or Regma, (or 
Ragma, after Montanus,) his name is written with a single 
Sy samechf and Sheba the son of Regma, with an S aspirate^ 
which is the Hebrew schin. Seba the eldest son of Chush, 
Regma his brother, and Sheba the son of Regma, possessed 
both the shores of Arabia Felix. Saba took that part to- 
ward the Red sea, as nearest his father Chush, and the land 
of the Chusites; Regma and Sheba, the east coast of the 
same Arabia, which looketh into the gulf of Persia; of 
which Pliny : SabcA Arabum populi propter thura claris- 
simi ad utraque maria porrectis gentibus habitant; ** The 
*^ Sabeans, people of Arabia, famous for their frankincense, 
<< extending their nations, dwell along both the seas, to wit, 
** the Persian and the Arabian, or Red sea.** This country 
was afterwards called Arabia a populi mixtionej siuth Pos- 
tellus. To this agreeth Ptolemy, who setteth the city of 
Saba towards the Arabian or Red sea, and the city Rhe- 
gama towards the Persian, with whom also we may leave 
Sabta ; for so much Montanus gathereth out of Ptolemy, 
because he remembereth a nation (called Stabsei) near the 
Peraan sea, and Massabathas which descended of them. But 
Montanus hath sent Regma, or, as he calls him, Rhama, 
into Carmania, for which I see no reason. Josephus, who 
only attended his own fancies, hath banished Saba, or Seba, 
to the border of Ethiopia. But Beroaldus thinks it strange 
that the Sabsei, which stole away JoKs cattle, should run 
through all Egypt and all Arabia Petraea, and find out Job 
in Trachonitis, between Palestina and Coelesyria, 1200 miles 
off. Now as this conjecture was more than ridiculous, so 
do I think that neither the Sabs^ on the Red sea, nor those 
toward the Pernan sea, could by any means execute thci 
stealth upon Job, whichsoever Beroaldus shaU take for near^ 
est. But these were the Sabsei of Arabia the Desert, where 
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Guilandinus Melchior affirmeth^ out of his own experiaice, 
that the dty Saba is seated, the same which Ptolany calls 
Save, now Semiscasac ; and from this Saba in Arabia the 
Desort came those magi or wisemoi which worshipped Christ, 
saitb Mdchior, whose words are these : ^< The magi came 
<^ neither out of Mesopotamia, (as Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
<< Ambrose siq>posed,) nor out of Arabia the Happy, as many 
(« wise mea do believe, but out of Saba in Arabia the Desert ; 
<< which city, when myself was there, was (as I judged it) call- 
^< ed Semiscasac^ And to approve this opinicm of Guilandi- 
nus, it uppeareth that the Sab»i were ndghbours to Job, 
and lay fit to invade and rob him. For both the otha- na* 
tions (as well those on the Persian sea, as those on the Red 
sea) are so di^oined with large deserts, as there is no possi- 
bility for strangers to pass them, eq^edally with any num- 
bers of catde, both in respect of the mountains, of the sands, 
and of the extreme want of water in those parts : Ubi nee 
homines nee beetuB videnkiry nee aoes, iimo nee arhoresy nee 
germen aliquod^ sed non nisi monies saaosiy aUisskni^ asper^ 
rtmt ,* ^< Where there are found neither men nor beast, no 
^^ not so much as birds or trees, nor any pasture or grass, 
^^ but only sharp and high, stony and craggy mountains.^ 
Beroaldus and Pererius conceive that the queen of Saba 
which came to visit Solomon was of the Sabeei, on the east 
side of Arabia Felix ; but the contrary seemeth more pro^ 
bable, tba^ she was queen of Saba towards the Red sea; for 
Solonum at that time commanding sil that part of Arabia 
Petraea, betwixt Idumsea and the Red sea, as &r down as 
Midian, or Madian, and Ezion Gaber; and this queen of 
Saba, which inhalnted the west part of Arabia Felix, being 
his neighbour, mi^t without any jfar travel enter his terri- 
tories, firee from aU danger of surprise by ai^y other prince or 
nation. 

But toav(ttdtedioitti|ie8s,it is manifest that Seba, oar Saba, 
Sabta, Raama, or ^h^pna, with his sons Sheba, and Dedan, 
and Sabteca, were all the possessors of Aralna the Hi^py 
and the Desert; only Havila and Nimrod dwelt together on 
the east side of Chush, who held Arabia Petra^ Now for 
Sabta, there is found of his name the <dty of Sabbatha, or 
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Sabota, in the same Arabia; of which both ^ PHnjand Pto- 
lemy, who withal immeth Sabotale, within the walls where- 
of there were flometiines found sixty temples. Ezekiel jcim- 
eth the ftither and the son together, ^ T^ merchanis of 
Sheba and Raamah were thy merehants. And that they 
were the eastern Aralnans their merchandise witnesseth, for- 
merly repeated in the chapter of paradise. For Josephus^s 
fimdes, diat Saba was the parent of the Ethiopians about 
Meroe, and Sabta of the Ethiopians Astabari, they be not 
worthy any further answer than hath already been ^en ; 
especially sedng these dties, preserving the memory of the 
names dt Saba and of Sabta in Arabia, were yet remaining 
in Ptolemy^ time, though in some letters dbanged. As also 
in the coasts adjoining, the names of other of the brethren 
of the fScunily of Chush, with Httle alteratikms, are preserved. 
In Arabia the Desert is found the dty Sabee, or Save, (now 
Seraiscasac,) with the city of Rhegana for Rhegma, and the 
nation by Ptolemy himself called Raabeni of Raamah. In 
Aralna the Happy is found the city of Rh^ama, and Ra^ 
bana, which also keepeth die sound of Rhegma, the city of 
Saptha, or Saptah, not far from the east coast of Arabia ; 
as also the metropolis and chief city, in the body of the 
south port of Arabia, called, without difference or alteration, 
Sabatha; and to the west of Sabatha, towards the Red sea, 
the great city of Saba; and the nation adjoining, Sabsei ; 
and to the south thereof, again towards the straight entrance 
of the Red sea, the region of Sabe. To all these his bro- 
thers and nephews, which were seated on the east side of 
Arabia, Havilah, by the passage of l^gris^ was a ndghbour, 
to whom he might pass by boat even unto Rhegma the city 
of Raama, or Rhegma, set near the river of Lar towards die 
mouth of the Persian sea, which stood in Ptolemy^s time. 

§. a. 
Jo»ephus*$ cpmum of Dedarij one of the issue of Chush, to havebeen 
seated in west Ethiopia, disproved out ofEzekiel and Jeremy, 
AND whereas Josephus (whom in this St. Jermne fol« 

* nin. 1. 19. c 14. Ptol. Tab. 6. Ari». ^ Euk. zzrii. 82. 
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loweth, as not curious beran) sent Dedan, the scm of JElaa- 
mah, into west Ethiopia, it is strange that Ezekiel should 
ooui^ Sheba, Raamah, and Dedan together, Dedan in the 
15th verse, and Sheba and Raamah in the S2d verse, to be 
the merchants of Tyre, if Dedan had dwelt in west Ethio- 
pia, which is distant {ram Raamah and Sheba (the habita- 
tion of his father and brother) above 4000 miles. BesuJes 
which, the merchandise that the Dedanites brought to Tyre 
doth not make them naked black-moors. For they of De- 
dan, saith Ezekiel, were thy merchants in precious cloths 
for thy chariots ; and these western Ethiopians never saw 
cloth, till the Portugals seeking those coasts traded with 
them; the merchandise of the country being hides, ele- 
phants^ teeth, some gold and amber, civet cats, and rice, but 
nothing at all of any manufacture ; and all these they ex- 
changed for linen, or iron chiefly. 

But in those days the west part of Africa, within the body 
of the land, was known only by imagination; and, being un- 
der the burnt zone, was held uninhabitable. And therefore 
that the negroes of west Ethiopia, which inhabit about Serra 
Liona, or Niger, could either pass by sea or land to Tyre 
in the bottom of the Mediterranean sea, were a strange, or 
rather a foolish fancy. Now to put it out of dispute that 
Dedan also dwelt by the rest of the children of Chush, 
which seats they held by that name in the time of Jeremy 
the prophet, let us hear Jeremy'^s own words ; ^Fly, ye inha^ 
bitofUs ofDedanfJbrlhave brought the destruction of Esau 
upon him. Hereby it appeaiceth that Dedan was a ndgfa- 
bour to the Idumeans ; and Idumsea is a province of Arabia 
Petrsea; and Dedan, which dwelt on the north part of Ara- 
bia Felix, joined in that part of Petraea, the seat oi his 
grandfather Chush; which neighbourhood and fellowship 
of Dedan and the Idumeans is also confirmed by Ezekiel ; 
1 / xvill stretch out mine hand upon Edom^ and destroy man 
and beast out of it; and I wiU make it desolatejrom Tenum; 
and they qf Dedan shall Jail by the sword. 

^ Jcr. xlix. 8, » Ezek. xxf. 13. 
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SECT. XIV. 

Of the issue ofMizram ; and of the place of Jeremy ^ chap. ix. vcr. 7. 

AFTER Chush it followeth to speak of Mizraim's sons, 
whose names, saith ^ St Augustine, were plural, to signify 
the nations which came from them. Ludim, the eldest son 
of Mizndm, was the father of the Libyans in Africa ; and 
the rest of his brothers dispersed themselves into all re^ons 
adjoining. Among the sons of Shem there is also Lud, 
but he is differenced from Lud the son of Mizraim by the 
nngular number ; the son of Shem being written Lud, the 
son of Mizrum Ludim; and yet these names and nations 
are (^n confounded, notwithstanding the i^parent differ- 
ence both of names and nations. For that Ludim, the son 
of Mizraim, was the parent of the Libyans in Africa, and 
that he was seated not fSeur from Mizraim his father, appear- 
eth by the [Hrophet Jeremy, who joineth them in this sort 
together: ^ Come up^ ye horses; and rage^ ye cf^arioU; and 
lei the valiant men comejbrth ; the blackamoors and the LU 
byofthSj which bear the shield ; for those nations assisted the 
Egyptians, bang of one parent descended. And in Ezekiel, 
Phut and Lud are joined together. Ethiopiaj (or Chush,) 
saith Ezeldel, chap. xxx. ver. 5. and Phut and Ludj and all 
the common people, and the men qf the land that are in league, 
shaUJaJl mth them by the sword; which is as much as to 
say, the sons oi Chush, (which were the Chusites,) the sona 
of Mizraim, (which were the Egyptians,) and the Libyans, 
(descended of his son Lud,) with other the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Africa, shall fall together. Hierosolymitanus finds 
also in Africa a nation of the Lydians. And I believe it; 
because Jeremy joineth the Libyans and Lydians together 
in the place before remembered. But Libya in Africa Is by 
the Hebrews called Ludim, saith Arias Mcmtanus, though, 
2 Chron. xii. 8. they seem to be called Lubim, or Lubeei, a 
name somewhat nearer the word Lylnes, and by which it 
may seem that the truer writing is, not Libyes, but Lybies. 

" The terminadoD im in the He- ral number, as aim of the dual, 
brev is oommonly a sign of the pin- " Jer. xiri. 9. 
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Neither is it here to be omitted, that Pintus (upon the 80th 
of Ezekiel) understandetb that which is spoken of in the 6th 
verseof Lad, not to be meant of the Libyans at all; tor he 
will have this thrwttening to be meant against the people of 
Lyda, a ci^, saith he, between Egypt and Palestina, which 
(qpinicHi I could not midike, if the city of Lyda wexe so 
sealed. But Lyda (which diould be written Lydda, with a 
double dy and is the same city which was afterwards Dioa- 
polis, m which St Peter cured ^neas of the palsy) standeth 
near the torrent Gaas, not £ur from Jcqppe, the port of Jc^ 
rnsalem. Yet it is not impossible but that this city might 
have Lud for the founder. For there are many cities of 
one name founded in all the rq;ions of the worU, and ftr 
asunder ; as afutr the names of Alexander, Seleucus, and 
Antiecfaus, many cities called Alexandria, Seleucia, and An- 
tiodiia, so of divers others. St. Jerome maketh Ldudmn 
to be the father of Libya, who was the third son of Bfiz- 
raim; and so doth Postdlus, and ather OfHnion may be 
true. 

The rest of Mizraim^s sons have no proper countries 
given them in the scriptures, saving Casluhim and Caphto- 
rim, of whom came the Philistines, whom the scriptures call 
jreioBd* 

These Casluhim inhaluted Casmotis, a r^;ion lying in the 
emtrance of Egypt from Palestina, in which the lake Slrbo- 
nis and die mountain Cassius are found; not fiur from 
whence Pompey was buried. 

Caphtorim seated near Casluhim in that tract <^ Egypt 
called Sethrotis, not far from Peluaum. Strabo calls it Se. 
throtis ; Stephanus and Pliny, Setbroitis, of the city Se- 
thron ; wbich Ortelius takes to be the same which Ptolemy 
calls Hercules parva. Of the Casluhim and Caphtorim 
came the Philistines, which are called by the Septuagint 
Allophyli, which is, Alienigense, strangers, or of a strange 
kindred. These Philistines inhalnted the south part of the 
Hcdy Land towards Egypt, of whom Palestina took name. 
For the Hebrews, saith Isidore, do not use the letter P, but 
instead of it, Ph, Their principal cities were Graxa, Ascalon, 
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Azotus, Oeth, and Aocaron ; and the people of them caDed 
Gazaei, Ascalonitse, Azotii, Gethsei, and Accaronits. In- 
dore aflSrms, that Ascalon was first called Philisdm ; and of 
•that city the country adjdning. But where Isidore had it, 
I luiow not. 

The first known king of the Philistines was that Abime- 
lechy who had a liking to Abraham^s wife, with whom 
Ahrahiun made a covenant and league. This Abimelech 
dwelt indeed at this time in Gerar ; but it is written that 
he was also king of the Philistines, in these words; <> Where^ 
Jbre hojot weni to Abimelech king of ike PMKsHnes unto 
Gerar. Now in r^ard that this or some ancients Abime- 
lech governed the oomuMMiwealth greatly to his glorj, the 
rest of his suocesscH^ called themselves by the sune name. 
The ^iHstines commanded that tract of land upon the Me- 
dit^ranean sea to the northward, from the castle of PilgrioMS, 
(otherwise Csesarea Palestime, or Straton^s tower,) whidi was 
the south border of Phoenida, to Gaza, or to the river of 
Egypt. The Anakims, or strong giants, were of these IHii- 
liitines, and Groliah was of Greth, one ci the five cities above* 
named. They had sometimes five kings, saith Liranus. 
They mastered the Israelites at several times above 150 
years, and kept them tributaries, till they were weakened by 
Samson and Samuel ; but in the end diis yoke was taken 
off by David, and laid on themselves. 

It is olgected, that because these cities and the countries 
adjcnning were held by the sons of Afizraksi, therelore did 
the Israelites dispossess the sons of Mizraim, and not of Ca- 
naan, by forcing those places. 

To this saith Pererius, that although the Palestines cht 
Philistines held it in the time of Joshua, yet at the time of 
the promise it was possessed by the Canaanites, as in the 
2d of Deuteronomy. The Hevites dwelt in the villages 
unto Graza. And what marvel if (the Canaanites being the 
greater part) the denomination were from them ? for that 
the Philistines were of Caphtor, and so of Mizraim, and not 
of Canaan, besides Moses, the prophet Jeremy witnesseth ; 
« Basil upon the 33d Psalm. Jerome upon the 29U1 of Ezdiiel. 

EALE6H, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. Y 
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P TTie Lord wHl destroy the Philistines, the remnant of the 
isstie qfCaphtor: and in like manner in Amos, the Philis- 
tines are said to be the relics of Caphtorim ; ^ Have not 
I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt f and the Phi- 
Ustinesjrom CJaphtor, and Aram from Kir ? so I read thb 
place with divers of the learned. For whereas the Vulgar 
hath, ei Pal<Bstinos de Cappadocia, et Syros de Cyrene, this 
conversion Beroaldus condemneth ; where Caphtor is taken 
for Cappadocia, and Cyrene for Kir. • For Cyrene is a city 
directly west from Egypt, between Ptolemais, or Barce, and 
ApoUonia, but Kir in Asia under the Assyrians; Junius 
hath it Kir, and not Cyrene, and so hath the Greneva. But 
Pererius calls Caphtorim Cappadocia, according to the vul- 
gar translation, to which he is bound ; and yet it is not al- 
together improbable, if he mean Cappadocia in Palestina, 
and not that ' Cappadocia by the sea Pmitus in the north 
of Asia the Less. For whether they inhabited Sethreites, 
or Cappadocia of Palestina, it is not certainly known. And 
sure in this manner he may expound Cappadocia to be am- 
biguous, as well as he doth Cyrene ; taking it here, not for 
Cyrene in Africa, but for a place in Media. For it is writ- 
ten in the 2d of ' Kings, that Tiglath-pileser king of the 
Assjnrians carried away the inhabitants of Damascus into 
Kir; and so Josephus seems to understand this 'Kit for 
Cjrrene in Media, calling this Cjrrene Media Superior : for 
it was the manner and policy of the Assyrians to tranqilant 
the people conquered by them, as they did the Samaritans 
or Israelites, and other nations. And hereof it came that 
Kir was called Syro-Media ; because the Syrians by the As- 
syrians were therein captived. 

pJer. zlni. 4. ^lAmosiz. 7. 

r Of whidi tee in tbeaecond book, chap. 7. sect 3. 1. 1. « a Kings zrl. 9. 
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SECT. XV. 

Of the issue of Sent. 

§.i. 

OfMlam, AssuTy Arphaxad, and Lud. 
IT remaineth lastly to speak of the sons of Sem, who 
were these : 

1. Alam, or Elam. 

2. Ashur. 

S. Arphaxad. 

4. Lud, and 

5. Aram. « 

The posterity of Sem, Moses recounteth after the rest ; 
because from them he proceedeth in order with the genea- 
logy and story of the Hebrews. For of Sem was Abraham 
descended. 

Of these five sons the scriptures remember the length of 
the life of Arphaxad only, and only the children of him and 
Aram ; the rest are barely spoken of by rehearsal of their 
names, saving that it may be gathered, that Assur (who was 
supposed to found Nineveh) was also said to be the father of 
the Assyrians, whose issues, and the issues of Cham, instantly 
contended for the empire of the east ; which sometimes the As- 
syrians, sometimes the Babylonians obtained, according to the 
virtue of their princes. This is the common opinion, which 
also teacheth us, that all the east parts of the world were 
peopled by Assur, Elam, and Lud, (saving India,) which I 
believe Noah himself first inhabited ; and to whom Ophir 
and Havilah, the sons of Joctan, afterwards repaired : Hi 
JUh Sem ab Euphrate Jbivio partem Asia usque ad ocea- 
num Indicum tenueruni; *' These sons of Sem,'" saith St. 
Jerome, ^^ held all those regions from Euphrates to the In- 
" dian ocean.*" 

Of ^Elam came the Elamites, remembered Acts ii. 9. 
and the princes of Persia ; which name then began to be 
out of use and lost, when the Persians became masters of 
Babylonia; the east monarchy being established in them. 

* Joseph. Ant. 1. i . c. 7. 
Y 2 
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Some profane writers distinguish Elam from Peraa, and 
make die Elamites a people apart. But Susa (which the 
scriptures call Susan) in Elam was the kiqg^s seat of Persia, 
witness Daniel viiL S. And I saw^ saith he, in a vUkm^ 
and when I saw ity I was in the palace qf Susan^ which is 
in the province of Elam. This city is embraced by the 
river Eulaeus, according to "Ptolemy, in Daniel, Ulai; and 
seated in the border of Sunana. 

Ashur, (as most hbtprians believe,) the second son of Sem, 
was father of the Assyrians, who, disdaining the pride ci 
Nimrod, parted from Babel, and built Nineveh, of equal 
beauty and magnitude with Babylon, or exceeding it. But 
we shall in due place disprove that opinion. Evory mane's 
bond hath been in this story, and therefore I shall not need 
bereiti to speak much ; for the Assyrians so often invaded 
and spoiled the Israelites, destroyed their cities, and led 
them captives, as both in divine and human letters there is 
large and often mention of this nation. 

But howsoever Herodotus and D. Siculus extend this em- 
pire, and honour this nation with ample dominion, yet was 
not the state of the Assyrians of any such power, after sudi 
time as Sardanapalus lost the empire. For Sennacherib, 
who was one of the powerftillest princes among them, had 
yet the mountain Taurus for the utmost of his dominion 
towards the north-east, and Syria bounded hhn towards the 
west, notwithstanding those vaunts of Sennacherib in Isaiah 
xxxvii. IS, 13. Have the gods of the nations delivered them 
wham my Jhthers have destroyed^ as Gossan^ and Haran, 
and Reseph, and the children of Eden which were at 7V- 
lassar 9 Where is the king cf Hamath^ and the king qf 
Arphady and the king qf tike city Sepharvaim^ Hena^ and 
Ivah f All these indeed were but petty kings of cities, and 
smaU countries, as Haran, in Mesopotamia; Reseph, in 
Palmjrrena; Hamath, or Emath, in Iturea, under Liba- 
nus ; the isle of Eden ; Sepher, and others of this sort 
Yea Nabuchodonosor, who was most powerful, brfore the 
conquest of Egypt had but Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and 

"Ptol. AfisTab. 5. 
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Sjiia, with Palestnia and Phoenicia, parts thereof. But in 
this question of Assur, I will speak my opinion fireelj when 
I come to Nimrod, whose plantation I have omitted among 
the rest <^ the Qiusites, bemuse he established the first em- 
pire, from whom the most memorable story of the world 
taketh be^nning. 

Of Arpfaaxad came the Chaldeans, saitb St Jerome and 
Josephus, but it must be those Chaldeans about Ur ; for the 
sons of Cham possessed the rest. It is true that he was the 
lather of the Hebrews; for Arphaxad begat Shela, and 
Sbela Heber, of whom hereafter. 

And that Lud, the fourth son of Shem, gave name to the 
Lydians in Ama the Less, is the common opinion, taken 
from Josephus and St Jerome ; but I see not by what rea- 
son he was moved to straggle thither from his friends. 

1.2. 

Oj Aram and his sons, 

ARAM, the fifth and last son of Shem, was the parent of 
the Syrians, of which > Damascus was head. Their name 
was changed from Aram, or Aramites, by Syrus, saith xEu- 
sebius out ot Josephus, which Syrus lived before Moses was 
bom ; the same which others call the son of Apollo. Me- 
sopotamia also being but a province of Syria, had the name 
of Aram Naharaiim, which is as much to say, as St^ria di^ 
orum Jluviorum, " Syria compassed with two rivers,'' to 
wit, Tigris and Euphrates. The scriptures call it Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Padan Aram, and the Greeks Mesopota- 
mia flimply. 

^Arisfy and get Hiee to Padan Aram, saith Isaac to Ja- 
cob, to the house ofBethuel iJiy mother^ 8 father , and thence 
take thee a wife. Strabo also remembereth it by the an- 
dent name of Aram, or Aramea, as these his own words 
converted witness: ^Quos noe Syros fvoeamMy ipii Syri 
Armenioe et Arameee voeant; ^< Those which we call Sy- 

« Im. Tii. S. alio DeQt zxiii. 4. Jim%. iu. Par«l. 

r Enseb. 10. 6. 1. 19* TuAm Ibr. 

* Gen, zzTiii. 2. See Gcd. zzt. 20. • Strabo» 1. i. 

y3 
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«< rians,^ saith he, ^^ themselves call Aramenians and Ara- 
" means.'" 

Against this opinion, that Aram the son of Sem was the 
father and denominator of the Syrians in general, (and not 
only of those in Syria Inter^amnis, which is Mesqwtamia,) 
some read Gren. xxii. 21. Kemtidj ihefaiher of the Syrians; 
where others, out of the original, read, KemueL, Ae sonqf 
Aram. Neither is it any inconvenience for us to under- 
stand the word Aram here, not for the nation, but for the 
name of some one of note ; the rather, because in the his- 
tory of Abraham and Isaac, (which was in time long before 
Kemuel'^s posterity could be famous,) we find Mesopotamia 
called Aram, and that with an addition; sometimes with 
Naharaiim, and sometimes of Padan, to distinguish it finom 
another Aram, which, as it seems, then also was called 
Aram. For whereas Junius thinks in his note upon Gren. 
XXV. 20. that Padan Aram ought to be restrained to scnne 
part of Mesopotamia, to wit, to that part which Ptolemy 
calls Ancobaritis, (so called from the river Chaboras, whidi 
dividing it, runneth into Euphrates,) the promiscuous use 
of Padan Aram, and Aram Naharaiim, (which latter appel- 
lation questionless comprehends the whole Mesopotamia,) 
may seem to refute this opinion ; especially sedng the sig- 
nification of this appellation agreeth with the whole region. 
For it signifieth as much as the yoke of Syria, which name 
agrees with this region, because the two rivers, as it were, 
yoked together, go along it. The relics of the name Pa- 
dan appear in the name of two cities in Ptolemy, called 
Aphadana, as Junius hath well noted, the one upon Chabo- 
rus, the other upon Euphrates. 

Uz or Hus, 
The sons J Hul, 
of Aram were | Gether, and 

Mesch or Mes. 

Uz, or Hus, inhabited 4bout Damascus, and built that 
city, say Josephus and ^^i, Jerome. But Tostatus, mis- 

^ Hieron. in Trad. Hebraic. 
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taking this opinion, both in them and in Lyra, who also 
fdloweth Josephus, afBnneth, that Abrahaip^s steward Elie- 
zer was the founder thereof; though it were likely that 
Hus, the eldest son of Aram, dwelt near unto his father, 
who inhabited the body of Syria. For Hus was a region 
of the same, adjoining to Arabia the Desert, and to Batanea, 
or Trachonitis, whereof the prophet Jeremy ; <^ Rejoice and 
be glady O daughter qfEdom^ thai dwettest in the land of 
Hus, Hus therefore is seated beyond Jordan, in the east 
region of Trachonitis, adjoining to Basan, having Batanea 
Graulonitis and the mountain Seir to the east, ELdrai to the 
south, Damascus north, and Jordan west ; having in it many 
cities and people, as may also be gathered out of Jeremy; 
^And ail sorts of people^ and all the kings of the land of 
Hus, In this region dwelt Job, descended of Hus, the son 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, saith St. Jerome, and 
married Dinah the daughter of Jacob, saith Philo. 

Hul, the second son of Aram, St. Jerome makes the &- 
ther of the Armenians ; and Gether, the third son, parent 
to the Arcananians, or Carians ; which opinion (because I 
find not where to set him) I do not disprove, though I see 
no reason why Gether should leave the fellowship of his own 
brethren, and dwell among strangers in Ana the Less. Ju- 
nius ^ves Hul (whom he writes Chul) the desert of Pal- 
myrena, as far as Euphrates, where Ptolemy setteth the 
city of ChoUe. 

Gether, saith Josephus, founded the Bactrians ; but Jose- 
phus gave all Noah'^s children feathers, to carry them far 
away in all haste. For mine own opinion, I always keep 
the rule of neighbourhood, and think with Junius, to wit, 
that Gether seated himself near his brothers, in the body of 
Syria, and in the province of Cassiotis, and Seleucis, where 
Ptolemy placeth Gindarus, and the nation by Pliny called 
Gindareni. 

Junius also giveth to Mes^ or Mesch, the north part of 

SvnAy between Cilicia and Mesopotamia, near the mountain 

Masius. The certainty of those plantations can no other- 

< Jer. Lam. iv. ai. ' Jer. zzv. 20. 

Y 4 
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waae be known than by this probaUUty, that Aram the fiir 
thcr (ai whom ti^l great regioii toA name) pUmted his 
sons in the same hmd about him> for he wanted no scope 
of territory for himself and them ; neither then when the 
v>orld was newly {Wanted, nor in many hundred years after; 
and therefore there is no reason to cast them into the desert 
parts of the world, so far asunder. And as neoessttj and 
policy held them tog^er for a while; so ambitioB, (wlMcfa 
b^iaa together with angds and men,) inhabiting the hearts 
of their diildren, set them asunder. For although these 
SODS of Aram» and the sons of the rest of Noah^s children, 
kq>t thenselYes within the bounds of some one large king- 
dom, yet therein every one also sought a province apart, 
and to themselves, giving to the cities thoein built their 
own names, thereby to leave their memory to their poeteri^; 
the use of letters being then rare, and known to few. 

In this sort (fid the pride of the Spaniards in Ametion 
cast them into so many provinces; every one emulating and 
disdaining the greatness <^ others, as diey are thereby lo 
this day subject to invasion, expulsion, and destruction ; so 
as (Nova Hispania and Paru excepted, because diose coun- 
tries are unacoessible to strangers) an easy force will cast 
them out of all the rest. 

Mes, the fourth son, is made the parait of the Meonians, 
«of whom somethng hath been spoken already. Arphaxad, 
the third son of Shem, b^at Shelah and Heber. Hdier 
had two BOOB, Phak^ and Joctan ; and in Phaleg*s time was 
the eairth ctivided. 

Of the dwtiim «/* the earth in the time i^Phaleg^ ome^the torn 
^Heber, (^ the ismte qf Sem. 
THE many people which at the diviaon, at Phaleg's 
birth, were then living, and the thmY)ugh pkntadon of all 
the east part of the world, at his death, hath made a doubt, 
whether the earA w^e divided at eithar. The Hdnrews, 
saith Pererins out of Sedar Hohun, one oi their chronides^ 
affiim that dns partition happened at the death of Phakg; 

• Chap. viii. sect. 7. 
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and Phaleg was born in the year after the flood 101, and lived 
in all S89 years, which numbers added make 840. And 
therefore was it so many years after the flood, ere the chiU 
dren of Noah severed themselves. But to this opinion of 
the Hebrews, and the doubt they make how in so few years 
as 101 (the time of Phaleg^s birdi) so many people could 
be increased, Pererius gives this answer. That if seventy 
persons of the family of Jacob increased to 600,000 fighting 
men in Stl5 years, (besides women, children, and impotent 
persons,) how. much more is it likely, that so soon after the 
flood the children of Noah might in a shorts time bring 
ibrth many multitudes, having received the blessing of Grod, 
Increase and midtiph/, and fU the earth? What strength 
this answer haUi, let others judge ; for the diildren of Israel 
were seventy, and had 215 years^ time ; and the sons of 
Noah were but three, and had but 101 years^ time, to the 
birth of Phaleg. 

Others conceive that Phal^ took that name after the di- 
vision, in memory thereof; as ^Josephus and St. Augustine, 
who reason in this manner. If the division were at Phal^^s 
death, (which happened in the year which is commonly 
held to be the forty-d^th of Abraham, but was by more 
Kkely computation twelve years before his birth,) then was 
the division thirty-ei^t years after Ninus, who governed 
fifty-two years; in the forty-third year of whose re^ 
Abraham was bom. But when Ninus began to rule Uie 
^Assyrians eighty years before this division, (as this divi- 
sion is placed by the Hebrews, Jerome, and Chrysostom,) 
then was the earth so peopled in all the east and northern 
parts, as greater numbers have not been found at any time 
Ance. For Ninus associated to himself Ariseus king c^ 
Arabia, a people who at that time, saith Diodorus Siculus, 
phwimum opibueatque armispr^Bgiabanty ^' exceeded both in 
^ ridies and bodies of men,^ subdued many ckies in Arme* 
nia, received Barzanis into grace, then invaded MecBa, and 
crucified Phamus the kii^ thereof, with Yoa wife and seven 

f Joseph. 1. I. Ant. Aug. de Civi- * Perer- iu Gen. 1. 15. c. lo. 
tale Did,!. 16. e. 11. 
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children ; vanquished all those regions between Nilus and 
Tanais, the Egyptians, Phcenicians, the kingdoms of Syria, 
and all the nations of Persia, to the Hyrcanian sea. For 
the numbers which followed Ninus (already remembered 
out of Ctesias) against Zoroaster and others ; and Zoroas- 
ter on the other side, who made re«stance with 400,000, 
prove it sufficiently, that if the division had not happened 
before the death of Phaleg, there had needed no division at 
that time at all. For some of them were so ill satisfied with 
their partitions, as they sought to be masters of all^ and 
greater armies we^ there never gathered than by Niniis and 
Semiramis ; wherefore in this opinion there is little appear- 
ance of the truth. 

But for that concdt, that if the divioon had been made 
at the birth of Phaleg, there were not then sufficient num- 
bers bom to fill the earth ; it was never meant that the 
earth could be filled every where at the very instant, but by 
time and degrees; and surely whatsoever men'*s opinions 
have been herein, yet it is certain, that the divison of 
tongues and of men must go near together with the ceasing 
of the work at Babel ; and that the enterprise of Babel was 
left off instantly upon the confusion of languages, where 
followed the execution of the division, and so ndther at the 
birth nor death of Phaleg ; for Phaleg was bom in the year 
101 after the flood, which was the year that Nimrod came 
into Shinaar, or ten years after he arrived, saith Berosus. 

Now if it be objected that Phaleg (the etymdogy of 
whose name signifieth division) must have lived without a 
name, except the name had been given him at the time 
of this confu^on and partition. To this objection it may 
be answered, that the change of names upon divers ac- 
cidents is not rare in the scriptures ; for Jacob was called 
Israel after he had wresded with the angel ; Abraham 
was first Abram^ and Edom Esau ; and that Phal^, being 
a principal man in this division, had his first name upcm 
this accident changed, it is most probable. 

And lastly, whereas the Hebrews, St. Jerome, and Chrys- 
ostom account Heber for a great prophet, if that by giving 
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his son the name of Phaleg, he foretold the division which 
followed. To this I say, I do not find that Heber deserved 
any such honour, if he had thereupon so called his son ; for 
division and disper^on foUoweth increase of pec^le of ne- 
cessity ; and this prophecy (if any such had been) might 
also have reference to the division, which afterwards fell 
among the Hebrews themselves. 

But if we give a reasonable time to the building of the 
tower and city of Babel, in which time many people (by 
reason and by demonstrative proof) might be increased ; and 
that upon the fall thereof the confusion and division fol- 
lowed, (whereupon Phaleg took name,) then in this opinion 
there is nothing either curious or monstrous. . 

§4. 
Cfthe tans qfjoctan, the other son of Heber. 

1. Elmodad. 

2. Saleph, or Salep, or Sheleph. 

3. Asamath, or Chatzar. 

4. Jare, or Jaraah, or Jerath. 

5. Hadoram. 

6. Uzal, or Uxal. 

7. Dicklach, or Dicla. 

8. Obal, or Ebal, or Hobal. 

9. Abimael. 

10. Sheba, or Seba. 

11. Ophir, or Opir. 

12. Havila, or Chavila, and 
.13. Jobab. 

All those sons of Joctan, according to St. Jerome, dwelt 
in the east parts of the world, or India, even from the river 
Co^e, or Choas, ¥*ich is one of the branches or heads of 

Indus. 

But the certain places of those thirteen sons cannot be 

gathered out of the scriptures, the words of Moses being 

general : ^Jnd their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 

goesty unto Sephar a mount in the east Of all these thir- 

» Gen. X. 30. 
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teen sons, there were odIj three memoraUe, to wit, ShdM^ 
Ophir, and Havilah. Concerning whose names, to avoid 
confusion, it is to be observed, that among the sons of 
Qiush, two of them had also the names of Seba and Havi- 
lah. Abraham had also a third, Saba, or Sheba, his grand- 
diild by his wife Ketura. But Seba the son of Chush, and 
Sheba the son of Rhegma his nephew, we have left in Ara- 
bia Felix; and Havilah the son of Chush, upon Tigris. 
Saba, the grandchild of Abraham, was, as some have 
thought, the £Ather of the Sabeans in Persia, of which na- 
tioos Diontfsku de orbis situ maketh mention : Primum 
SabiBi; past kos aunt Passagardcp, prope vero hos ntni 
Tasci; ^^ The first are Sabeans; after these be Paasagar- 
^^ das ; and near these the Tasd.*^ And whereas it is writ- 
ten, '^But unto the sons of the concubines^ which Abraham 
had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac 
his son, while he yet lived, eastward, to the east country; 
hereupon it is supposed, that this Saba, the son of Abraham, 
wandered into Persia; for Persia was accounted the further- 
most east country in respect of Judea; which also "^Ovid 
setteth under the sunrising. Yet seeing the rest of Abra^ 
ham'*s sons seated themselves on the borders of Judea, I ra- 
ther choose to leave Saba, the son of Abraham, in Aralna 
the Desert, where Ptolemy setteth a city of that name. 

But Saba the son of Joctan, the son of Heber, as I con- 
ceive, inhabited India itself. For 'Dionysius Afer, in his 
Periegesis, or description of the world, which he wrote in 
Greek verse, among the regions of India, findeth a nation 
called the Sabaei : Taofilus hos inter medios habitaique Sa- 
beeus; ^^ In the midst of these dwell the Sabaei and the 
" Taxili,*** saitih this Dionysius. 

Of Ophir, one of Joctan* s sons, and of Peru, and of thai voyage of 
Sohwum. 
OFlHIR also was an inhaUtimt of the East Indies, and, 
as St Jerome understands it, in one of the islands plentiful 

* Gen. ZXV. 6. ' T^r )) fU^M fm§wm 1a^ mmi T«- 

>> Metmm. 1. I. {iX«f J4^f . 
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with gold, which are now known by the name of Molucca. 
Josephus understands Ophir to be one of those great head- 
lands in India, which by a general name are called Cherso- 
nesi, or Peninsulse ; oi which there are two very notorious, 
Callecut and Malacon. Pererius takes it rightly for an 
island, as St Jerome doth, but he sets it at the headland of 
Malacca ; but Ophir is found among the Moluccas further 
east 

Arias Montanus, out of 2 Chronicles iii. 6. gathers, that 
Ophir was Peru in America, looking into the west ocean, 
commonly caUed Mare del Sur, or the south sea; by others. 
Mare pacificum. The words in 2 Chronicles are these; 
And he overlaid the house with precious stones Jbr beaufy; 
and the gdd was gold qfParvaim. Junius takes this gold 
to be the gold of Havilah, remembered by Moses in the de- 
scription of paradise ; ^Jnd the gold qf that land is good ; 
finding a town in Characene, a province of Susiana, called . 
Barbatia, so called, as he thinks, by corruption for Parvaim; 
from whence those kings, subjected by David, brought this 
gold, with which they presented him, and which David 
preserved for the enriching of the temple. 

But this fancy of Peru hath deceived many men before 
Montanus and Plessis, who also took Ophir for Peru. And 
that this quesUon may be a subject of no further dispute, it 
is very true, that there b no region in the world of that 
name ; sure I am, at least, that Am^ca hath none, no not 
any city, village, or mountain so called. But when Francis 
Pisarro first discovered those lands to the south of Panama, 
arriving in that region which Atabaliba commanded, a 
prince of magnificence, riches, and dominion, inferior to 
none, some of the Spaniards, utterly ignorant of that lan- 
guage, demanding by signs, as they could, the name of the 
country, and pcnnting with their hand athwan a river, or 
torrent, or brook, that ran by, the Indians answered Peru, 
which was either the name of that brook, or of water in ge- 
neral. The Spaniards thereupon conceiving that the peo- 
ple had rightly understood them, set it down in the diurnal 

" Gen. H. 1 1, ii. Plin. 1. 6. c. 28. 
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of their enterprise, and so in the first description made, and 
sent over to Charles the emperor, all that west part of Ame- 
rica to the south of Panama had the name of Peru, which 
hath continued ever since, as divers Spaniards in the Indies 
assured me; which also Acosta the Jesuit, in his natural 
and moral history of the Indies, confirmeth. And whereas 
Montanus also findeth, that a part of the Indies, called Ju- 
catan, took that name of Joctan, who, as he supposeth, na^ 
vigated from the utmost east of India to America: it is most 
true, that Jucatan is nothing else in the language of that 
country, but. What is that? or. What say you f For when the 
Spaniards asked the name of that place, (no man conceiving 
their meaning,) one of the savages answered, Jucatan^ which 
is, WhaJt ask you f or, WTutt say you f The like happened 
touching Paria, a mountainous country on the south side of 
Trinidado and Margarita ; for when the Spaniards inquir- 
ing, as all men do, the names of those new rej^ons which 
they discovered, pointed to the hills afar ofi^, one of the peo- 
ple answered, Paria, which is as much to say, as high hills 
or mountains. For at Paria begins that marvellous ledge 
of mountains, which from thence are continued to the Strait 
of Magellan, from eight degrees of north latitude to fifty- 
two of south ; and so hath that country ever since retained 
the name of Paria. 

The same happened among the English, which I sent 
under sir Richard Greeneville to inhabit Vir^nia. For 
' when some of my people asked the name of that country, 
one of the savages answered, Wingandacon^ which is as 
much to say, as. You wear good dothes, or gay clothes. The 
same happened to the Spaniard in asking the name of the 
island Trinidado; for a Spaniard demanding the name of 
that self-place which the sea encompassed, they answered 
Caeriy which signifieth an island. And in this manner have 
many places newly discovered been entitled, of which Peru 
is one. And therefore we must leave Ophir among the 
Moluccas, whereabouts such an island is credibly affirmed 
to be. 

Now although there may be found gold in Arabia itself, 
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(towards Persia,) in Havilah, now Susiana, and all along 
that East Indian shore ; yet the greatest plenty is taken up 
at the Philippines, certain islands planted by the Spaniards 
from the East Indies. And by the length of the passage 
which Solomon'^s ships made from the Red sea, (which were 
- three years in going and coming,) it seems they went to the 
uttermost east, as the Moluccas or Philippines. Indeed 
these that now go from Portugal, or from hence, finish that 
navigation in two years, and sometimes less ; and Solomon's 
ships went not above a tenth part of this our course from 
hence. But we must consider, that they evermore kept the 
coast, and crept by the shores, which made the way exceed- 
ing long. For before the use of the compass was known, it 
was impossible to navigate athwart the ocean ; and there- 
fore Solomon'*8 ships could not find Peru in America. Nei- 
ther was it needfril for the Spaniards themselves, had it not 
been for the fdenty of gold in the East India islands, far 
above the mines of any one place of America, to sail every 
year from the west part of America thither, and there to 
have strongly planted and inhabited the richest of those 
islands ; wherein they have built a city called Manilia. So- 
lomon therefore needed not to have gone further off than 
Ophir in the east, to have sped worse ; neither could he na^ 
vigate from the east to the west in those days, whereas he 
had no coast to have guided him. 

Tostatus also gathereth a fantastical opinion out of Ra- 
banus, who makes Ophir to be a country, whose mountains 
of gold are kept by griffins ; whicli mountains Solinus af- 
firmeth to be in Scythia Asiatica, in these words: Nam cum 
auro et gemmis affluani^ grvphes tenent univena^ cJites Jt- 
rocissim(By Arimaspi cum his dimicanty &c. " For where- 
^^ as these countries abound in gold and rich stone, the 
<^ griffins defend the one and the other, a kind of fowl, the 
" fiercest of all other ; with which griffins a nation of peo- 
^< pie called Arimaspi make war."" These Arimaspi are 
said to have been men with one eye only, like unto the Cy- 
clops of Sicilia, of which Cyclops Herodotus and Ari- 
steus make mention ; and so doth Lucan in his third book. 
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and <> Valerius Flaocus and <^Diodorus Siculus, in the story 
of Alexander Macedon. But for mine own opinicm, I be- 
liere none of them. And for these Arimaspi, I take it, that 
this name, signifying one^ed^ was first ^ven them by rea- 
son that they used to wear a vizard of defence, with one 
sight in the middle to serve both eyes, and not that they 
had by nature any such defect. But Solinus borroweth 
these things out of Pliny, who speaks of such a nation in 
the extreme north, at a place called Gisolitron, or the cave 
of the north-east wind. For the rest, as all fables were 
c(»nmonly grounded upon some true stories, or other things 
done, so might these tales <^ the griffins rec^ve this moral : 
That if those men, which fight against so many dangerous 
passages for gold, or other riches of this wcnrld, had their 
perfect senses, and were not deprived of half their eyesight, 
(at least of the eye c^ right reason and understanding,) they 
would content themselves with a quiet and moderate estate; 
and not subject themselves to famine, corrupt air, violent 
heat and ccidj and to all sorts of miseraUe diseases. And 
though this fable be feigned in this place, yet if such a tale 
were told of some other places of the world, where wild 
beasts or serpents defend mountains of gold, it might be 
avowed. For there are in many places of the worid, eq^e- 
cially in America, many high and impassable mountains, 
which are very rich and full of gold, inhabited only by 
tigers, lions, and other ravenous and cruel beasts, unto 
which if any man ascend, (except his strength be very 
great,) he shall be sure to find the same war which the 
Arimaspi make against the griffins; not that the one or 
other had any sense of the gold, or se^pk to defend that 
metal, but being disquieted, or made afhud of themselves 
or their young ones, they grow enraged and adventurous. 
In like sort it may be said that the alligators, which the 
Egyptians call the crocodiles, defend those pearls which lie 
in the lakes of the inland ; for many times the pocMr Indians 
are eaten up by them, when they dive for the pearl. And 
though the alligators know not the pearl, yet they find sa- 
■ Flaccti9, 1. 6. • Diod. Sicol. I. f6. 
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▼our in the flesh and blood of the Indians, whom thej de. 
voar. 

§.6. 
O/HavUah the am of Joetan, who also pat9ed into the East In- 
dies ; and of Mesha and Sepher named in the bordering of the 
fcaniUes of Joctan ; toith a conclusion of tlUs discourse touching 
the plantation qf the world. 

OF Havilah, the son of Joctan, there is nothing else to be 
said, but that the general opinion is, that he also inhaUted 
in the East Indks in the continent, from which Ophir passed 
into the islands adj(Hning« And whereas Gbnges is said to 
wast^ Havilah, bj it is meant Havilah in the East Indiea, 
which took name of Havilah the son of Joctan ; but Havi- 
lah which Pison compass^ was so caUed of Havilah the 
son of Chush, as is formerly proved by this place of scrip- 
ture; vSaid smote the JnuUekites Jrom HavUak^ cls th&u 
oomest to Shur^ which ii before Egypt. But that Saul ever 
made war in the East Indies, no man hath suspected. Foe 
an end we may conclude, that of the thirteen sons of Joe* 
tan, these three, Saba, Havilah, and Ophir ; though at the 
first seated by their brethren about the hill Masius, or 
Mesh, Gren. x. 80. to wit, between Cilicia and Meso^ 
tamia; yet at l^igth either themsdves or their issues re« 
moved into the East Indies, leaving the other fionilies of 
Joctan to fill the countries of their first plantation, which 
the scripture defines to have been from Mesh unto Sephar. 
And aldiough St. Jerome takes Mesh to be a r^on of the 
East Indies, and Sephar a mountain of the same, (whidi 
mountain Montanus would have to be the Andes in Ame* 
rica,) those hades are far beyond my understandmg. For 
the word eaH in the scriptures, where it hath reference to 
Judea, ia nevo: further extended than into Persia. But 
Mesdi is that part of the mountain of Maaus m the nortb 
of Meiopotomia, out of whidi the river Chaboras ^Mfiageth, 
which runneth by Charran; and in the same regioii we 
ah» find for S^har, (remembered by Moses,) Sipphara by 
Ptolemy, standiiig to the east of the awuntain Masius; 
p t Sam. XV. 7. 
RALBOH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. Z 
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from whence Joctan having many sons, some of them might 
pass into India, hearing of the beauty and riches thereof. 
But this was in process of time. 

The other fashion of planting I understand not, being 
grounded but upon men^s imaginations, contrary to reason 
and posfflbility. And that this mountain in the east was no 
further off than in those regions before remembered, it ap- 
peareth by many places of the scripture where the same 
phrase is used ; as in Numbers xxiii. 7. Balak the king qf 
Moab hath brought me from Arcm^ ofU of the mountam qf 
the east; which was from the east part of Mesopotamia. 
For Balak brought Balaam out of Mesopotamia, (witness this 
place of DeutercMiomy xxiii. 4.) Became they hired Balaam 
the eon of Beor^ of Pethor in Aram Naharaiim, to curse 
thee ; for Aram Naharaiim was Syria Fluviorum, whidi is 
Mesopotamia, as afcnresaid. 

This plantation c^ the world after the flood doth best 
agree, as to me it seems, with all the places of scripture 
compared together. And these be the reports of reason 
and probable conjecture ; the guides which I have followed 
herein, and which I have chosen to go after, making no 
valuation of the opinions of men, conducted by their own 
fwcies, be they ancient or modem. Neither have I any 
end herein, private or public, other than the discovery of 
truth. For as the partiality of man to himself hath dis- 
guised all things, so the factious and hireling historians of 
all ages, (especially of these latter times,) have, by their 
many volumes of untrue reports, left honour without a mo- 
nument, and virtue without memory ; and instead thereof, 
have erected statues and trophies to those, whom the dwkest 
forgetfiilness ought to have buried and covered over for 
evermore. And although the length and dissolving nature 
of time hath worn out or changed the names and memoTj of 
the world^s first planters after the flood, (I mean the greatest 
number and most part of them,) yet all the footsteps of an- 
tiquity, as appears by that which hath been spoken, are not 
quite worn out nor overgrown ; for Babylon hath to this 
day the sound of Babel, Phoenicia hath Zidon, to which 
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city the eldest son of Canaan gave name ; so hath Cilicia 
Tharsis, and the Armenians, Medes, Hiberians, Cappado- 
dans, Phrygians, the Syrians, Idumeans, Libyans, IMoors, 
and other nations, have preserved from the death of forget- 
fuhiess some signs of thdr first founders and true parents. 



CHAP, IX. 
Of the beginning and esUMisMnff qfgovemmeni. 

SECT. I. 

Of the proceeding from the first government under the eldest of 
families to regale and from regal absolute to regal tempered with 
laws, 

IT foUoweth now to entreat how the world began to re- 
ceive rule and government, which, while it had scarcity of 
people, underwent no other dominion than paternity and 
eldership. F(»r the fathers of nations were then as kings, 
and the eldest of families as princes. Hereof it came, that 
the word elder was always used both for the ma^strate, 
and for those of age and gravity; the same bearing one sigu 
nification almost in all languages. For in Numbers xi. God 
commanded Moses to gather together seventy of the elders 
of the people, and governors over them ; the Hebrew bear- 
ing the same sense which the Latin word senes or seniaree 
doth. So it is written in Susanna; TTien the assembly be» 
Ueved them, as those thctt were the elders a/nd judges qf the 
people. And so in the words of those false judges and wit- 
nesses to Daniel ; Shew it tmto us, seeing God hath given 
thee the office (ff an elder • Demosthenes useth the same 
word for the magistrate among the Grecians. Cicero in 
Cato giveth two other reasons for this appellation : Apud 
Lacedcemonios qui ampUssimum magistratum gertmty ui 
suntf sic eiiam appellanhtr senes; ** Among the Lacedaemo- 
<' nians the chief magistrates, as they are, so are they called 
^* eldarmen :^ and again, RaHo et prudentia nisi esseni in 
senibus^ non summum concilium nuyores nostri appeUassent 

z2 
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senahim ; ^^ If reason and advisement were not in old men, 
<* our ancestors had never called the highest coundl by the 
« name of a senate.*" 

But though these reasons maj well be given, yet we 
doubt not but in this name of dders^ for governors or coun- 
sellors of state, there is a sign that the first governors were 
the fathers of families, and under them the eldest sons. 
And from thence did the French, Italian, and Spaniard take 
the word sigTior^ and out of it Mgnioryj for lordship and 
dominion; signifying, according to Loyseau, puissance in 
propriety, or proper power. The kinds of this ^gniory 
Seneca makes two ; the one, potestas out imperium; 
" power or command;^ the oHher, proprietas out dominium, 
" propriety or mastership r'^ the correlative of the one is 
the subject, of the other the slave. Ad CcBsarem, sidth he, 
potesku omnium pertinHj ad singulos proprietcuf ; ^ Ccesar 
^< hath power over all, and every man propriety in his 
*< own.*" Aj^s^ain; C(B^ar omnia imperiopoMideiyringuU 
dommio; ^^ Caesar hcddeth all in his power, and every man 
^ possessed! his own.**" But as men and vice b^an abun- 
dantly to increase, so obedience, (the fruit of natural reve- 
rence, which but from excellent seed sddom ripeneth,) being 
exceedingly overshadowed with pride and ill examples, ut- 
terly withered and fell away ; and the soft weapons of pa- 
ternal persuasions (after mankind began to neglect and for- 
get the original and first giver of life) became in all over, 
weak, either to resist the first inclination of evil, or after, 
when it became habitual, to constrain it. So that now, 
when the hearts of men were only guided and steered by 
thrown £Eincaes, and tossed to and fro on the tempestuous 
seas of the world, while wisdom was severed from power, 
and strei^th from charity ; 4 necessity (which bindeth every 
nature but the immcnrtal) made both the wise and foolish 
understand at once, that the estate of reasonable mesa would 
become £ar more mis^able than that of beasts, and that a 
jgeooral flood of confusion would a second time overflow 
them, did tliey not, by a general obedience to order and do- 
« Necesritas est firmam jodkinn, et immataMtb proWdeDtm potettas. 
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rainioD, prevent it« For the mighty, who trusted in their 
own strengths, found others again (by interdiange of times) 
more mighty than themaetves; the feeble fell under the 
forcible, and the equal from equal received equal harms. 
Insomuch, that licentious disorder (which seemed to promise 
a liberty upon the first acquaintance) proved, upon a bet- 
ter trial, no less perilous than an unendurable bondage. ^ 

These arguments, by neoesmty propounded, and by reason 
maintained and con6rmed, persuaded all nations which the i 
heavens cover, to subject themselves to a master, and to i 
magistracy in some d^ree. Under which government, as 
the change (which brought with it less evil than the foran&c 
mischiefe) was generally pleaang, so time (making all men 
wise that observe it) found some imperfection and corrosive 
in this cure. And therefore the same necessity which in- 
vented, and the same reason which approved sovereign 
power, bethought itself of certain equal rules, in which do- 
minion (in the beginning boundless) might also discern her 
own limits. For before the invention of laws, private affec- 
tions in supreme tvIgts made, their own fancies both their 
treasurers and hangmen; measuring by this yard, and 
wmghing in this balance both good and evil. 

For as wisdom in eldership preceded the rule of kings, so 
the will of kings forewent the inventions of laws: Populus 
nuOis legHms tenebaiur : arbiiria principum pro legibus 
erant ; " The people were not governed by any other laws 
^^ than the wills of princes.*" Hereof it fdlowed, that when 
kings left to be good, neither did those men^s virtues value 
them, which were not fancied by their kings, nor those men^s 
vices deform them that were : Amor mierdum nimis tfidet^ 
imUrduim nihU vidit ; *^ Love sees one while too mudi, 
^< another while stark nothing.^ Hence it came to pass, 
that after a few years (for directicm and restraint of royal 
power) laws were estabfished ; and that government which / 
had this mixture of equality, (holding in an even balance 
supreme power and common right,) acquired the title of 
regal ; the other, which had it not, was known for tyrannical ; 

z8 
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the one God established in favour of his people, the other 
he permitted for th^r affliction. 

In the infancy of this r^al authority, princes, as they 
were chosen for their virtues only, so did they measure 
th^ powers by a great deal of moderation. And therefore, 
saith Fabius Pictor, ^Principes^ quiajuHi eranty et reiigu 
onibus deditij jure habiH dii et dicti ; " Princes, because 
<* they were just and religious, were rightly accounted and 
" called gods.'' 

And though, speaking humanly, the banning of empire 
may be ascribed to reason and necesaty, yet it was Grod 
himself that first kindled this light in the minds of men, 
whereby they saw that they could not live and be preserved 
without a ruler and conductor ; God himself, by hb eternal 
providence, having ordained kings, and the law of nature 
leaders and rulors over others. For the very bees have 
their prince ; the deer their leaders ; and cranes, by cnxler 
imposed, watch for their own safety. * The Most High 
beareth rule over the kingdofne of men, and appointeth 
over it whomsoever he pleaeeth, < By me^ saith Wisdom, 
spoken by the Son of Gtxi, ki»ig» reign ; by me princes 
rule : and. It is God, saith " Daniel, thai setteth up kings 
and takeih away hings^: and that this power is given from 
God, Christ himself witioesseth, speaking to Pilate; ' Thou 
couldest have no power ai all against me, except it were 
given theejrom above. 

It was therefore by a threefold justice that the world hadi 
been governed from the banning: to wit, by a justice na- 
tural ; by which the parents and elders of families governed 
their children, and nephews, and families, in which govern- 
ment the obedience was called natural piety: again, by a 
justice divine, drawn from the laws and ordinances of God, 
and the obedience hereunto was called conscience; and 
lastly, by a justice dvil, begotten by both the fcnrmer, and 

' De Aureo Sscolo, par. i. • Dan. ii. ai. 

■Dan. 7. 31. >Johnxix. II. 

« ProT. nii. 15. 
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the obedience to this we call duty. That by these three 
those of the eldest times were commaiided, and that the 
mle in general was paternal^ it is most evident; for Adam 
being lord over his own children, instructed them in the 
service of God his Creator; as we read, Cain and Abel 
brought oblations before Grod, as they had been taught by 
thdr parent, the father of mankind. 

SECT. n. 

Of the three commendable sorti of government^ with their oppontes ; 
and of the degrees of human society, 

WHAT other policy was exercised, or state founded, 
after such time as mankind was greatly multiplied before 
the flood, it cannot be certainly known, though it seems, by 
probable conjecture, that the same was not without kings in 
that first age ; it being possible that many princes of the 
Egyptians (remembered among their antiquities) were be- 
fore the general flood ; and very likely, that the cruel op- 
pressions in that age proceeded from some tyranny in go- 
vernment, or from some rougher form of rule than the pa- 
ternal. 

xBerosus ascribeth the rule of the world in those days to 
the giants of Libanus, who mastered, saith he, all naticms 
from the sunridng to the sunset. But in the second age of 
the world, and after such time as the rule of eldership 
failed, three several sorts of government were in several 
times established among men, according to the divers na- 
tures of places and people. 

The first, the most ancient, most general, and most ap- 
proved, was the government of one, ruling by just laws, 
called mofkorchy; to which tyranny is opposed, being also ' 
a sole and absolute rule, exercised according to the will of 
the commander, without respect or observation of the laws 
of God or men. For a lawful prince or magistrate, saith 
Aristotle, is the keeper of right and equity ; and of this/ 
condition ought every ma^trate to be, according to the 
rule of God's word : ' Judges and officers shaU thou make 
y Beros. 1. i. ■ Deut zri. i8. 

z 4 
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Aee in thy dties: and ikese $katt judge the people wiA 
righteous Judgmemi. 

The second goyernment is of divers principal persons 
I. established by order, and ruling by laws, called arieiocracyj 
* or optimatum poieetas ; to which oUgaroky (or the parti- 
cular fiu^oo and usurpation of a few great ones) is opposed; 
as the decemviri^ or iriumviriy and the like. 
1 The third is a state popular, (or government of the 
people,) called democraiiuy to which is opposed ochlocriMiia, 
or the turbulent unjust ruling of the confused multitude, se- 
ditiously swaying the state, contrary to their own laws and 
ordinances. These three kinds of government are briefly 
expressed by Tholosanus : Unius, pmucorum^ et wndiorum; 
** Of one, of few, of many .^ 

Now as touching the beginning and order of policy once 
the second increase of mankind, the same grew in this sort ; 
first of all, every futher, or ddest of the fiumily, gave laws to 
his own issues, and to the people from him and than in- 
creased. These, as they were multiplied into many housct- 
holds, (man by nature loving society,) joined their cottages 
together in one common field or village, which the Latins 
call vicuSf of the Greek oTxo^, which signifieth a house, or 
of the word via^ because it hath divers ways and paths 
' leading to it Aqd 9s the first house grew into a village, so 
the village into that which is called paguSy (bang a sode^ 
of divers villi^es,) so called of the Greek vir/^, which sigm- 
fieth a fountain ; because many people (having their hahiia- 
tions not far asunder) drank of one spring or stream of 
water. To tUs word the En^sh hundreds, or, as some 
think, shires, answereth not unfitly. 

But as men and impiety began to gather strength, and as 
emulation and pride between the races of the one and the 
other daily increased ; so, both to ddend themselves from 
outrage, and to preserve such goods as they had gathered, 
they b^an to join and set together divers of their villages, 
environing them first with banks and ditches, and afterwards 
irith walls; whidi being so compassed were then called 
oppida; either ab opponendo se hosiibus^ *^ because walls 
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*< were opposed against enemies,^ or ttb opibuSy ^^ because thi- 
<^ ther thej gathered their riches for safety and defence :^ as 
also thej were called urbeSf ab orbe ; because when they were 
to build a dty, they made a circle with a plough, saith 
Varro, therewith measuring and compassing the ground 
which they went to enclose or fort/ify. And although urbs 
and civitas be often confounded, yet the difference was an- 
ciently in this, that urb^ ugnified no other than the very 
walls and buildings, and civitas was taken for the citi2en8 
inhalnting thereiti ; so called of civiSf and that, ai eo quod 
muUUudo coivitf ^^ al coming together.**^ But all inhabitants 
within these waUs are not ptoperly citizens, but only such 
as are called free^men; who bearing iM*op(Hrtionably the 
charge (^ the city, may by turns become officers and maj^ 
trates thereof; the rest go under the name of subjects, though 
citizens by the same general name of subjects are also known. 
For every citizen is also a subject, but not every subject a 
dtizen : perhaps also some citizen (as the chief magistrate, 
if he be to be termed one of the citizens) is no subject ; but 
of this we need not stand to inquire. The word magigtraie 
is taken a magistro, from a master, and the word nuuter 
from the adverb magis, (as also magisterial precepts of 
art,} or else from the Greek word fttyioro^; and so the 
Greeks call them luyta^rave^ whom the Latins call mag- 
nates or magistratus. 

The office and duty <^ every magistrate Aristotle hath 
written in few words: ^^ ^ A magistrate or prince,^ saith; 
he, ^^ is the keeper of right and equity :"" but the same is( 
best taught by St. Paul, who expresseth both the cause 
efficient and final, that is, by whom magistrates and [uinces 
are ordained, together with their duties and offices. ^A 
magistrate is the minister qfGodJbr thy wealth. But if 
thou do evU^fear;Jbr he beareth not the sword Jbrnoughi: 
Jar he is the minister of God, to take vengeance on him 
that doeth evil. He also teacheth in ver. 1, 5S. That every 
soul ought to be subject to the higher powers, because th^ 
are by God ordained: and that whosoever resisteth that 

• Etbic. 5. ^ Rom. xiii.4. 
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power resisteih God^ the ^ver and fountain thereof; and 
shall not only be therefore subject to the judgment and 
condemnation of man, but of God ; For ye must be subfecty 
saith he, fwt because of wrath onb/, bui alsojbr conscience 
sake^ ver. 5. 

The examples are not to be numbered of God'^s punish- 
ments upon those that have resisted authority, by God or- 
dained and established. Neither ought any subject there- 
fore to resist the power of kings, because they may1>e taxed 
with injustice or cruelty; for it pleaseth God sometimes to 
punish his people by a tyrannous hand ; and the command- 
ment of obedience is without distinction. The prophets, 
and Christ himself, subjected themselves to the power of ma- 
gistracy. Christ commanded that all due to Csesar should 
be given unto him ; and he paid tribute for himself and 
Peter. ^ Jeremy commanded the Israelites (even those that 
were captives under heathen kings) to pray for them, and 
for the peace of Babylon. So <^ Abraham prayed for Abi- 
melech, and Jacob blessed the king of £gypt. And it if 
acceptable in the sight of our Saviour ^ saith Paul, thai ye 
make supplications and prayers fir kings^ andjbr aU ^tat 
are in authority; and if for such kings as were idolatrous, 
much more for ChrisUan kings and magistrates. And so 
much did St. Chrysostcnn, in his homily to the people, pre- 
fer monarchical government, as he rather commended the 
rule of kings, though tyrants, than that they should be 
wanting : PrcBstai regem tyro/nnum habere^ guam nullum ; 
*^ Better a tyrannous king, than no king :^ to which also 
Tacitus subscribeth ; ** Pr<Bstai (saith Tacitus in the first 
of his history) sub malo principe esse, guam nuBo ; ** It is 
<* better to have a bad prince than none at all.**^ And be 
they good kings, (which is generally presupposed,) then is 
there no liberty more safe than to serve them : Neque emm 
libertas tutior uUa est, saith Claudian, guam domino servire 
bono ; " No liberty," saith he, " more safe for us than to 
*^ be servants to the virtuous.**^ And certainly, howsoever it 
may be disputed, yet is it safer to live under one tyrant, 
c Jerem. xjtix. 7. ** Geo. la. 17. xxvii. 10. 
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than under 100,000 tyrants; under a wise man that is cruel, 
than under the foolish and barbarous cruelty of the mul- 
titude. For as Agesilaus answered a citizen of Sparta that 
desired an alteration of the government, that kind of rule 
which a man would disdain in his own house were very unfit 
to govern great regions by. 

Lastly, as many fathers erected many cottages for thdr 
many children ; and as (for the reason before remembered) 
many households joined themselves together, and made 
villages ; many villages made cities : so when these cities 
and citizens joined together, and established laws by con- 
sent, associating themselves under one governor and go- 
vernment, they so jcnned were called a commonwealth ; the 
same being sometimes governed by kings, sometimes by ma- 
gistrates, sometimes by the people th^nselves. 

SECT. III. 

Of the good government of the first kings, 

NOW this first age after the flood, and after such time as 
the people were increased, and the families became strong, 
and dispersed into several parts of the world, was by ancient 
historians called golden ; ambition and covetousness being 
as then but green, and newly grown up, the seeds and effects 
whereof were as yet but potential, and in the blowth and 
bud. For while the law of nature was the rule of man^s 
life, they then sought for no larger territory than themselves 
could compass and manure ; they erected no other magnifi- 
cent buildings, than sufficient to defend them from cold and 
tempest ; they cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 
riosity of diet, than to maintmn life ; nor for any other ap- 
parel than to cpver them from the cold, the rain, and the 
sun. 

And siu^ if we understand by that age (which was called 
golden) the ancient simplicity of our forefathers, this name 
may then truly be cast upon those elder times ; but if it be 
taken otherwise, then, whether the same may be attributed 
more to any one time than to another, (I mean to one 
limited time, and none else,) it may be doubted. For good 
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and golden kings make good and golden ages, and all times 
have brought forth of both sorts. And as the infSuicy of 
empire (when princes played their prizes, and did then only 
woo men to obedience) might be called the gdden age ; so 
/ may the banning of all princes^ times be truly called 

golden : for be it that men affect honour, it is then best 
purchased; or if honour affect' men, it is then that good 
deservings have commonly the least impediments ; and if 
' ever liberality overflow her banks and bounds, the same is 
then best warranted both by pcdicy and example. But age 
and time do not only harden and shrink the openest and 
most jovial hearts, but the experience which it bringeth with 
it, layeth princes^ torn estates before their eyes, and withal 
persuadeth them to compasnonate thonsdves. And al- 
though there be no kings under the sun whose means are 
answerable unto other men^s desires ; yet such as value all 
things by their own respects, do no sooner find their appe- 
tites unanswered, but they complain of alteration, and ac- 
count the times injurious and iron. And as this falleth out in 
the reign of every king, so doth it in the life of every man, 
if his days be many ; for our younger years are our golden 
age, which being eaten up by time, we praise those seasons 
which our youth accompanied; and indeed the grievous 
alterations in ourselves, and the pains and diseases which 
never part from us but at the grave, make the times seem so 
differing and displeasing; especially the quality of man^s 
nature being also such, as it adoreth and extolleth the pas- 
sages of the former, and condemneth the present state, how 
just soever: ^ Fit humantB tnaUgniiittis xniio, ut temper 
Vetera in latudcy prceaentia inJustidM aint ; ^^ It comes to 
" pass,"^ saith Tacitus, " by the vice of our malignity, that 
*^ we always extol the time past, and hold the pr^ent fasti- 
" dious.^ For it is one of the errors (rf wayward age, 
quod swt laudaiores temporis acti ; ^^ that they are praiaors 
<< of forepast times,^ forgetting this advice of Solomcm ; 
f Say not then^ Why is it that thejbrmer days were better 
than these fjbr thou dost not inquire ivisely of this thmg. 

• Tacit, in Dial, de Orat f Ecdes. vii. lo. 
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To which purpose Seneca; Mcyorta nosiri questi stmt^ et nos 
quervnmry posteri querentwr, eversos esse mores ^ regnare ne- 
quUiam^ in deterius res hommum^ et in omne nefas labi ; 
*^ Our ancestors have complained, we do complain, our 
^< children will complain, that good manners are gone, that 
^ wickedness doth reign, and all things grow worse and 
*< worse, and fall into all evil."" These are the usual dis- 
courses of age and misfortune. But hereof what can we 
add to this of Amobius : " % Nova res quandoque veins 
Jletj et veins iemporibns quibus ccepii novaJuU et repen- 
Una ; " Whatsoever is new, in time shall be made old ; 
'< and the ancientest things when they took beginning were 
*< also new and sudden.^ Wherefore, not to stand in much 
admiration of these first dmes, which the discontentments of 
present times have made golden, this we may set down for 
certain, that 'as it was the virtue of the first kings, which, 
after Grod, gave them crowns ; so the love of their people, 
thereby purchased, held the same crowns on their heads. 
And as God gave the obedience of subjects to princes, so, 
relatively, he gave the care and justice of kings to the sub- 
jects ; having respect, not only to the kings themselves, but 
even to the meanest of his creatures : ^ Nnnquam pariU 
cnlari bono servii omne bonnm ; " The infinite goodness of 
<< God doth not attend any one only ; for he that made the 
^ small and the great, careth for all alike :^ and it is the care 
which kings have of all theirs, which makes them beloved 
of all theirs; and by a general love it is, that princes hold 
a general obedience : for, Potestas humana racUctxiur in 
vdhmiaiibus hominnm ; *^ All human power is rooted in the 
" will or dispositions of men.'' 

SECT. IV. 

Of the beginning <f nolniity ; and of the vam vamU thereof wiihomt 

virtue. 

AND with this supreme rule and kingly authority b^an 
also other d^;rees and differences among subjects. For 
princes made election of others by the same rule by whidi 

t Amob. 1. a. »• WI«I. vi. 7. 
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themselves were chosen ; unto whom they gave place, trust, 
and power. From which employments and offices sprung 
those titles, and those degrees of honour, which have con- 
tinued from age to age to these days. ' But this nobility, 
; or difference from the vulgar, was not in the beginning 
' given to the succession of blood, but t o succession of virtue, 
as hereafter may be proved. Though at length it was 
sufficient for those, whose parents were advanced, to be 
known for the sons of such fathers ; and so there needed 
then no endeavour of well-doing at all, or any contention 
for them to excel, upon whom glory or worldly nobility ne- 
cessarily descended : yet hereof had nobility denomination 
in the banning, that such as excelled others in virtue were 
so called : Hinc dictus nobUiSy quasi virhUe prm aiiis nota- 
bilis. But after such time as the deserved honour of the 
father was given in reward to his posterity, St Joiome 
judged of the succession in this manner : Nihil aliud tndeo 
in nobilitate appetendunij nisi quod nobUes quadam ntcessi- 
taie cathsiringantur^ ne a6 aniiquarumprobitate degenereni; 
<< I see no other thing to be affected in nobility, than that 
<^ noblemen are by a kind of necessity bound not to dege- 
" nerate from the virtue of their ancestors.*" For if nobility 
be virtus et antiqum divUuSy ^' virtue and ancient riches,^ 
then to exceed in all those things which are extra hominemy 
as riches, power, glory, and the like, do no otherwise define 
nobility, than the word animal alone doth define a reascHi- 
able man. Or if honour, according to L. Vives, be a wit- 
ness of virtue and well-doing ; and nobility, after Plutarch, 
the continuance of virtue in a race or lineage; then are 
those, in whom virtue is extinguished, but like unto painted 
and printed papers, which ignorant men worship instead of 
Christ, our lady, and other saints ; men, in whom there re- 
main but the dregs and vices of ancient virtue ; flowers and 
herbs, which by change of soil and want of manuring are 
turned to weeds. For what is found praiseworthy in those 
waters which had their beginning out of pure fountains, if 
in all the rest of their course they run foul, filthy, and de- 

* Verns oobilis oon oascitar, ted fit 
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filed ? ^ Ex terra JertUi producitur aliqtumdo cicuta vene* 
nosttj et ex terra steriK preUosvm aumm ; " Out of fruit- 
^^ ful ground ariseth sometimes poisoning henbane ; and out 
^^ of barren soil, precious gold.**^ For as all things consist of 
matter and form, so doth Charron (in his chapter of nobi- 
lity) call the race and lineage but the matter of nobility ; 
the form (which gives life and perfect being) he maketh to 
be virtue and quality, profitable to the commonweal. For 
he is truly and entirely noble, who maketh a singular pro- 
fes^n of public virtue, serving his prince and country, and 
being descended of parents and ancestors that have done 
the like. And although that nobility, which the same au- 
thor calleth personal, (the same which ourselves acquire by 
our virtue and well deservings,) cannot be balanced with 
that which is both natural by descent, and also personal ; 
yet if virtue be wanting to the natural, then is the personal 
and acquired nobility by many degrees to be preferred : 
for, saith Charron, this honour, to wit, by descent, may 
light upon such an one, as in his.own nature is a true vil- 
lain. There is also a third nobility, which he calleth nobi- 
lity in parchment, bought with silver or favour ; and these 
be indeed but honours of affection, which kings, with the 
change of their fancies, wish they knew well how to wipe 
off again. But surely, if we had as much sense of our de- 
generating in worthiness, as we have of vanity in deriving 
ourselves of such and such parents, we should rather know 
such nobility (without virtue) to be shame and dishonour,, 
than nobleness, and glory to vaunt thereof. " ^ What car-' 
*< lamity is wanting,"^ saith Bernard, ^^ to him that is bom 
** in sin, of a potshare body and barren mind r* for, accord- 
ing to the same father, Dekjucum JhigaAa fionoris htyus^ 
et male coronatce nitorem giorice^ &c. *^ Wipe away the 
'^ painting of this fleeting honour, and the glittering of the 
** ill-crowned glory, that then thou mayest consider thyself 
" nakedly ; for thou earnest naked out of thy mother's 
** womb. Camest thou thence with thy mitre, or glistering 
**. with jewels, or garnished with silks, or adorned with fea- 
k Pint, in Ezek. > Bernard. 1. a. de Consider, ad Engen. Pap. 
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^^ thers, or stuffed with geld ? If thou scatter and Uow away 
<< all these by thy conrnderation, as certain morning clouds, 
<< which do or will soon pass over, thou shalt meet with a 
^^ naked, and poor, and wretched, and miserable man, and 
<< blushing because he is naked, and weeping because he is 
<^ bom, and repining because he is bom to labour, and not 
" to honour." 

For as touching the matter of all men, there is no differ- 
ence between it and dust; which if ™ " thou dost not be- 
" lieve,'*' saith St. Chrysostom, " look into the sepiilchres 
*< and monuments of thy ancestors, and they shall easily per- 
<< suade thee by their own example, that thou art dust and 
<^ dirt : so that if man seem more noble and beaudfiil than 
^ dust, this proceedeth not from the diver^ty of his nature, 
<^ but from the cunning of his Creator.**^ 

° For true nobility standeth in the trade 
Of virtuous life ; not in the fleshly line : 
For blood is brute, bat gentry is dirine. 
And howsoever the custom of the world have made it 
good, that honours be cast by birth upon unworthy issues ; 
yet Solomon (as wise as any king) reprehendeth the same in 
his fellow princes. <> Tliere is an evil, saith he, thai I have 
seen u/nder thesimjOsan error that proceedeth Jrom the Jbce 
of him thai rvleth : Jblfy is set m greai excdkncy. 



CHAP. X. 

OfNimrod, Bdus^ and Ninus ; and qf memorable things 
about those times. 

SECT. I. 

ThatNimrod was the first after the flood that reigned Uke sovereign 
^ lord; and that his beginning seemeth to have been of just oii- 
thorUy. 

J. HE first of all that reigned as sovereign lord after the 

■■ Chrysost. Homil. a. de incompo- ■ Phaer. 
lifa Dei natani, ood. 5. <» Eccles. x. 5, 6. 
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flood was Nimrod, the son of Chush, distinguished by Mo- 
ses from the rest, according to St Augustine, in one of these 
two respects; either for his eminency, and because he was 
the first of fame, and that took on him to command others; 
or else in that he was begotten by Chusb, after his other 
children were also become fathers, and of a later time than 
some of his grandchildren and nephews. Howsoever, see- 
ing Moses in express words calleth Nimrod the son of 
Chush, other men^s conjectures to the contrary ought to 
have no respect. This emjnry of Nimrod, both the fathers, 
and many later writers, call tyrannical ; the same beginning 
in Babel, which is confusion. But it seemeth to me, that 
Melancthon concaved not amiss hereof; the same exposi- 
tion being also made by the author of that work called Ono- 
masticum Theolc^cum, who a£Brms that Nimrod was there- 
fore called Amarus Dominator, a bitter or severe governor, 
because his form of rule seemed at first far more terrible 
than paternal authority. And therefore is he in this respect 
also called a mighty hunter ; because he took and destroyed 
both beasts and thieves. But St Augustine understands it 
otherwise, and converts the word ante by contra^ affirm- 
ing therein, that Nimrod was a mighty hunter against Grod, 
Sic ergo inteUigendus est gigas ille, venator contra Domi^ 
num ; ^* So is that ^nt to be understood, a hunter against 
" the Lord.^ But howsoever this word, a mighty hunter^ 
be understood, yet it rather appeareth, that as Nimrod had 
the command of all those which went with him from the 
east into Shinaar, so this charge was rather given him than 
by him usurped. For it is no where found, that Noah him- 
self, or any of the sons of hb own body, came with this 
troop into Babylon ; no mention at all being made of Noah 
(the years of his life excepted) in the succeeAng story of 
the Hebrews ; nor that Sem was in this disobedient troop^ 
or among the builders of Babel. 

The same is also confirmed by divers ancient historians, 
that Nimrod, Suphne, and Joctan were the captains and 
leaders of all those which came from the east. And though 
Sem came not himself so far west as Shinaar, (his lot being 

RALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. A a 
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oast on the east parts,) yet from his son^s nephew Heber, the 
name and nation of the Hebrews (according to the general 
opinion) took beginning, who inhabited the southernmost 
parts of Chaldea about the city of Ur ; frt>m whence Abra- 
ham was by God called into Charran, and thence into Ca^^ 
naan. 

And because those of the race of Sem which came into 
Chaldea were no partners in the unbelieving work of the 
tower; therefore (as many of the fathers conjecture) did 
they retain the first and most ancient language, which the 
&thers of the first age had left to Noah, and Noah to Sem 
and his issues : P InJbmHia Heber remansU h^ec Umgua ; 
<< In the fEimily of Hebar this language remained,"" saidi St. 
Augustine out of Epiphanius, ^^ and this language Abraham 
<^ used i" yea, it was anciently and before the flood the general 
speech ; and therefore first called, saith Ccelesdnus, Ungua 
humanay ^^ the human tongue/^ 

We know that Goropius Becanus, following Theodonet, 
Rabbi Moses, MgypduSj Vergara, and others, is of another 
opinion; but howsoever we determine of this point, we may 
with good probability resolve, that none of the godly seed 
of Sem were the chief leaders of this presumptuous multi- 
tude. And seeing it is not Ukely but that some one was by 
order appointed for this charge, we may ima^ne that Nim- 
rod radier had it by just authority, than by violence of 
usurpation. 

SECT. II. 

That Ntmrod^ Belus^ and Nmus were three digtmct persons, 

BENZO, and out of him Nauclerus, with others, make 
many Nimrods. Eusebius confounds him with Bdus, and 
so doth St. Jerome upon Osea; and these wonk of Su Au- 
gustine seem to make him of the same opinion : ^Ibi au^ 
tern Ninus regnabat post mortem pairis sui Bdi^ qui pri^ 
mu8 iOic regnaverat 65 annos ; *^ There did Ninus reign 
^ after the death of his fietther Belus, who first governed in 
^ Babylon 65 years.*" But it could not be unknown to St. 
9 Aug. de Civitate Dei, 1. 6. c. 1 1. 4 De CiTitate Dei. 
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Augustine, that Nimrod was the estaUisher of that empire, 
Moses being plain and direct therein : For the beginning 
of Nimrod*s kingdom, saith he, was Babel, Erec, Accad, 
and ChaJne, in the land of Shinaar; wherefore Nimrod 
was the first king of Babel. And certainly it best agreeth 
with reason, that Ninus was the third, and not one with 
Nimrod, as Mercator (led by Clement) supposed; for in 
Ninus^s time, the world was marvellously replenished. And 
if St. Augustine had undoubtedly taken Belus for Nimrod, 
he would have given him the name which the scriptures 
grre him, rather than have borrowed any thing out of pro- 
flme authors. And for those words of St Augustine, qui 
primiue iUic regnaverat, " who was the first that rdgned 
^* tbere,^ supposed to be meant by Belus ; those words do 
not disprove that Nimrod was the founder of the Babylonian 
em|»re. For although Julius Csesar overthrew the liberty 
of the Roman common wei^th, making himself perpetual dic- 
tator ; yet Augustus was the first established emperor, and 
the first that reigned absdutely by soverdgn authority over 
the Rmnans as an emperor. The lik« may be said of Nim- 
rod, that he first brake the rule of eldership and paternity, 
laying the foundation of sovereign rule, as Csesar did ; and 
yet Belus was the first, who peaceably, and with a general 
allowance, exercised sueh a power. Pererius is of ojnmon, 
that Belus and Nimrod were the same, because many things 
are said of them both agreeing in time ; for it was about 
900 years after the flood, as they aocotmt, that Belus 
r«gned : but such agreement of times proves it not For so 
Edward III. and his grandchild Richard II. were kings 
bodi m one year ; the one died, and the other in the same 
year was crowned kii^. ' 

And yet the opkiion that Nimrod and Belus were one is 
far more probable than that of Mercator, who makes Ninus 
and Nimrod to be the same. For it is plain, that the be- 
ginning of Nimrod^s kii^om was Babel, and the towns ad- 
j<HBtng ; but the first and most fomous work of Ninus was 
the city oi Nineveh. 

Now whereas D. Sicuhis affirmetli that Ninus overcame 
Aa2 
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and suppressed the Babylonians, the same rather proveth 
the contrary, than that Ninus and Nimrod were one person. 
ForNinus established the seat of his empire at Nineveh in 
Assyria, whence the Babylonians might, perchance, in dis- 
dain thereof, fall from his obedience, whom he recovered 
again by strong hand, which was easy ; Babylon being not 
walled till Semiramis^s time. 

Diciiur aUatn 

CoetUibus muris cinxi$$e Semiratnis urbem. 
Semiramis with walls of brick the city did enclose. 

Fmrther, where it is alleged, that as the scriptures call 
Nimrod mighty, so Justin hath the same of Ninus, which 
is one of Mercator'*s arguments ; it may be answered, that 
such an addition might have been given to many other kings 
as well. For if we may believe Justin, then were Vexoris 
king of Egypt, and Tanais of Scythia, mighty kings before 
Ninus was bom. And if we may compare the words of 
Moses, touching Nimrod, with the undertakings of Ninus, 
there will be found great difference between them. For 
whereas Mercator conceiveth that it was too early for any 
that lived about the time of the confusion of languages, to 
have invaded and mastered those cities so far removed from 
Babel, namely, Erec^ Accad, and Chalne ; which work he 
therefore ascribeth to Ninus, as a man of the greatest under- 
taking, and consequently would have Nimrod to have been 
long after the time in which we suppose he flourished ; and 
both those names of Nimrod and Ninus to belong to one 
person, to wit, to Ninus : to these things to make some an- 
swer> First, I do not find that supposition true, that ever 
Nimrod invaded any of these cities, but that he founded 
them and built them from the ground, being the first after 
the flood that conducted the children of Noah into those 
parts; and therefore had nothing built or erected to his 
hands. 

Besides, whereas these cities, in many men's opinions, are 
found to stand far away from Babylon, I find no reason to 
bring me to that belief. The city of Accad, which the Sep- 
tuagint calls Archard, and Epiphanius Arphal^ Junius takes 
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to be Nisibis in Mesopotamia; for the region thereabout, 
the cosmographers, saith he, call Accabene for Accadene. 
Others understand Nisibis and Nineveh to be one city ; so 
do Strabo and Stephanus confound it with Charran ; but all 
mistaken. For Nisibis, Accad, and Charran are distinct 
places. Though I cannot deny Accadene to be a region of 
Mesopotamia, the same which Arias Montanus out of St. 
Jerome calls Achad ; and so do the Hebrews also call Nisi- 
bis, which seemeth to be the cause of this mistaking. As 
for the city of Erec, which the Septuagint call Orech, St. 
Augustine Oreg, and Pagninus Erec, this place Junius un- 
derstands for Arraca in Susiana ; but there is also a city in 
Comegena called Arace ; and indeed likelihood of name is 
no certain proof, without the assistance of other circum- 
stances. 

Concerning the third city, called Chalneh, some take it 
for Calinisis; of which 'Am. Marcellinus. St Jerome 
takes it for Seleucia, Hierosolymitanus for Ctesiphon; 
others do think it to be the Agrani upon Euphrates, de- 
stroyed and razed by the , Persians. But let Moses be the 
moderator and judge of this dispute, who teacheth us di- 
rectly, that these cities are not seated in so divers and dis- 
tant re^ons ; for these be his words : And the beginning 
of his kingdom^ speaking of Nimrod, zms Babelj Erech, 
Accad, arui Chalneh^ in the land of Shinaar ; so as in 
this valley of Shinaar, or Babylonia, or Chaldea, (being all 
one,) we must find them. And therefore I could (rather 
of the two) think with Viterbiensis, that these four made 
but one Babylon, than that they were cities far removed, 
and in several provinces, did not the prophet Amos pre- 
cisely distinguish Chalne from Babylon. Go you^ saith 
Amos, vi. %, to Chalne; a/ndjrom thence go you to Hamaih: 
and then to Goth of the Philistines. The Geneva transla- 
tion favouring the former opinion, to set these cities out of 
Shinaar, hath a marginal note expressing that Shinaar was 
here named, not that all these cities were therein seated, 
but to distinguish Babylon of Chaldea from Babylon in 

' Lib. 23. 
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Egypt; but I fiod UttU Aibstanoein tbmCconmt. Forsuse 
I am, that in the begimiiiig of Nimrod^s ein{Hre there was 
Qo 8uch Babylon, nor any dty at all to be found in Egypt; 
Babylon of Egypt bang all one with the great city of Cairo, 
which was built long after, not far from the place where 
stood Memphis the ancient city, but not so andent as Bi^ 
byloa upon EufJirates. Now that Chalne is situate in the 
▼aUey of Shmaar, it hath been £onaa*ly proved in the<jiap- 
t^ of Paradise. So as finr any argum^at that may be 
brought to the oontnury, from the remote situation c^ these 
three cities from Babykoi, we may continue in our opinion, 
that Nimrod, Bdus» and Ninus were distmct and soooesave 
kings. 

SECT. III. 

That Nimrod^ not AsmVt hmiU Nmeveh; and that Uisprobabley out 
of Isaiah xxiii. 13. that Astur huiU Ur of the Chaldses. 

NOW as of Nimrod ; so are the opinions of writers (fif- 
£»ent touching Assur, and toudiing the beginning of thai 
great state of Babylon and Assyria; a cootroTersy weari- 
somely disputed without any direct proof, conclusion, «r cer- 
tainty. But to me (of whom, where the scriptures are si- 
lent, the voice of reason hath the best hearing) the interpre- 
tation of Junius is most agreeable ; who, besides all neces- 
sary consequ^ice, doth not disjoin the sense of the scriptivss 
thermn, nor coafiise the understanding thereof. For in this 
sort he converteth the Hebrew text : Er(U entm prineipium 
tigm efus Babd, rt Erec, ei Accad^ ei ChainA, in terra 
Shinaarisi e terra hoe processkmAs^ffrtam^vHiBd^kamt 
Nimven ; which is, *^ For the banning of his kii^don 
<< was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Chahieh, in the 
<< land of Shioaar ; iMad he went forth of this knd into Aa- 
^< Syria, and buUt Ninevdi.'" So as Junius fakes Assur in 
this plaoe, not ior any person, but for the region of Assyria ; 
the land being 90 oaUed in Moseses time, and before it. For 
certainly the other construction (where the word A99ur ia 
taken for Assiur the son of Sem) doth not answer the order 
which Moses observeth through all the books of Genesis, 
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but is quite contrary unto it For in the b^iniiiiig of the 
10th ch]q>ter he setteUi down the sons of Noah in these 
words: Now these are the generaHons of the 90ns of Noah; 
Shem, Ham^ and Japhet, unto whom sons were bom after 
the food; then it fbUoweth immediately : The sons of Ja- 
phet were Gomer, &c. so as Japhet is last named among 
Noah'^s sons, be he eldest or youngest, because he was first 
to be spoken of; with whom (having last named him) he 
proceeds, and sets down his issue, and then the issue of his 
sons: first, the issue of Gromer, Japhet^s eldest son, and 
then speaks of Javan and his sons ; for of the rest of that 
£Eunily he is silent Anon after, he numbereth the sons of 
Ham, c^ which Cudi was the eldest ; and then the sons of 
Cush and Missnum; and afterwards of Canaan; leaving Shem 
for the last, because he would not diqoin the story of the 
Hebrews. But afiter he b^nneth widi Shem, he continueth 
fmn Uience by Arphaxad, Shela, and Heber, unto Abr». 
ham ; and so to Jacob, and the fiithers c^ that nation. But 
to have baxni^t in one of the sons of Shem in the middle of 
the generations c^ Ham, had been against order ; neither 
would Moses have passed over so digfatly the erection of 
the Assyrian empire, in one of the sons of Shen>, if he had 
had any such meaning ; it being the story of Shem'^s sons 
which he most attended. For he nameth Nimrod apart, 
after the rest o£ the sons of Cush, because he founded the 
Babylonian and Assyrian empire; and in the 11th chapter 
he returns to speak of the building of Babel in particular, 
having fohnerly named it in the 10th diapter, wifh those 
other dties which Mimrod founded in Shinaar. And as he 
did in the 10th chapter, so also in the 11th he maketh no 
report c^ Shan, till suek tune as he had finished so mudi of 
Niaivod a^ he meant to touch ; and dien he b^nnetb with 
the issue of Shem, which he continueth to Abraham and 
Israel* And of Junius^s opinion tcmcfaing Assur was CaU 
vin ; to whidi I conceive that P. Cemestor, in Historia 
Schciastkay gave an oatrance, who afiter he bad dcUvered 
thiik place in some other sense, he useth these words : Yel m* 
teUigendum non est de Assur JUio Sem^ &c sed Asswr, id 

A a 4 
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estf regnum Asst/riarum inde egre$sum e$t, quod tempore 
SiMrug proavi AbrcAamiJacium est; which is, ** Or else it is 
*^ not to be understood of Assur the son of Shem, &c. but 
*< Assur (that is, the kingdom of the Assyrians) came fixim 
^* thence, (viz. from Babylon,) or was made out of it ; whidi 
** happened in the time of Sarug the great grandfather of 
" Abraham.*" After which he reoondleth the difierences in 
this sort ; If you take the ancient Belus (meaning Nimrod) 
to be the first erector c^ the Assyrian empire, or the first 
founder thereof, it is true, qitantum ad iniHum, ^^ respecting 
*< the beginning ;^ but others conceive, thatit had banning 
from Ninus ; which is also true, qtMfUum ad regni ampHa* 
tionemj ** regarding the enlargement of the empire.^ To 
this I may add the opnion of Epiphanius, confirmed by Ce- 
drenus, who takes Assur to be the son of Nimrod ; and so 
doth Methodius and Viterbiensis, St. Jerome and Cyrillus, 
and now lastly, * Tomiellus, who saith, he took upon him 
that name of Assur after he had beaten the Assyrians, as 
Scipio did of Africanus after his conquest in Africa ; and 
that Assur was a common name to the kings of Ass3rria, as 
it appeareth by many scriptures, as Psalm IxxxL Isaiah x. 
Hosea v. &c. but to help the matter, he makes Nimrod of 
Uie race of Shem, and the son of Iran. But Rabanus Maa- 
rus, who was archbishop of Mentz in the year c^ Christ 
854, an ancient and learned writer, understands this place 
with Comestor, en* Comestor with him, agreeing in substance 
with that translation of Junius ; to which words of Moses he 
giveth this sense, De hoc terra Assy riorum puBulavit in^-^ 
rium, qui ex nomine Nini, Bdi JUiij NUum condiderunt^ 
urbem magnamy &c. ^^ Out of this land grew the empire of 
*< the Assyrians, who built Ninus the great city, so named 
^* of Ninus the son of Belus.^ On the contrary, Calvin ob- 
jecteth this place of Isaiah xxiii. 18. Behold tike land of ike 
Chaldeans ; this was no people^ Assur Jbunded it by the in- 
habitants qf the wilderness; than which there is no one 
place in the scriptures that hath a greater diversity in the 
translation and understanding; insomuch as Michael de Pa- 

• ToraieU. Annal. S«cr. in Gen. z. 
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latio upon Isaiah (though in all else very diligent) paaseth 
it over. But Calvin seemeth hereby to infer, that because 
AsBur founded the state of the Chaldeans, therefore also 
Assur rather than Nimrod established the Assyrian empire, 
and built Nineveh ; contrary to the former translation of 
Junius, and to his own opinion. Now out of the Vulgar 
(called Jerome'^s translation) it may be gathered, that Assur 
both founded and ruined this state or city of the Chaldeans^ 
by Isaiah remembered ; unto which city, people, or state, 
he plainly telleth the Tyrians, that they cannot trust or hope 
for relief thence. Or rather it may be taken, that the pro^ 
phet maketh this city of Chaldea, and that state, an exam- 
ple unto those Phoenicians, whom in this place he foretelleth 
of their ruin ; which city of Chaldea being of strength, and 
carefully defended, was notwithstanding by the Assyrians 
utterly wasted and destroyed ; whereby he ^veth them 
knowledge, and foreteUeth them that their own city of Tyre 
(invincible, as themselves thought) should also soon after be 
overturned by the same Assyrians ; as indeed it was by Na- 
buchodonosor. And these be the words of Jerome : Ecce 
terra ChaldiBorum, iaUs popubis nonJhiU^ Assur Jimdavit 
earn, in captivUatem traduxerunt robustos efuSy stfffbderunt 
domos ejus, posueruni earn in ruinam ; which is, *^ Behold 
*< the land of the Chaldeans, such a people there were not, 
^^ (or this was iw people, after the Greneva,) Assur, or the 
** Assyrians, founded it, they carried away their strong men 
^* captive, they undermined their houses, and ruined their 
^* city.^ The Septuagint express it but in a part of another 
verse, in these words : Et in terra Chaldceorumf et Juec de^ 
solata est ah Assyriis, quoniam murus ejus corruit, making 
the sense perfect by the preceding verse, which altogether 
may be thus understood : ^^ If thou go over to Chittim, 
" (whidi is Macedon or Greece,) yet thou shalt have no rest, 
** (speaking to the Tjrrians,) neither in the land of the Chal- 
*^ deans, for this is made desolate by the Assjnrians, because 
<* their walls fell together %o the ground.*" Pagninus and 
Vatablus convert it thus : Ecce terra Chasdiinij istepoptdus 
non erat iUic dim ; nam Assur Jkmdavit eam navibus, erex^ 
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truni arees Mm, eotUriveruni tBdes efui, poiueruni earn tti 
minam; which may be thus Englished: ^* Behold the 
^* land of the Chaldeans, this people was not once therein 
*^ inhabiting ; for Assur built it a harbour for ships, they 
** erected the towers thereof, and again brake down the 
^^ houses thereof, and ruinated it^ Junius in die place cf 
tMfS sets the word pro barbarism that is, Jbr the barber 
rimng; and the Geneva, bjf the barbarians. But this is un- 
doubted, that the prophet Isaiah (as may be gathered by 
all Uie sense of the duster) did therdn assure the Tynans 
of thar future destruction, which accordingly fell on them ; 
wherein (for the more terror) he maketh choice to note the 
dakmities of those places, dties, and regions, by whose trade 
the state and greatness of the Tyrians was maintained, as by 
the Calidans from Tharas; from the Macedonians, and 
other Oreaans under the name of Cittim; also by the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the rest. For Tyre was then 
the mart'^own of the world most renowned. And (as it ap- 
pears in our discourse of Paradise) not the least part of her 
chief merchandise came in by the dty LTr, or Urchoa, in 
Chaldea, where the body or chief stream of Euphrates (even 
that stream which runneth through Babylon and Otris, 
wlueb now faUeth into Tigris) had his passage into the Per- 
tian gulf, though now it be stopped up. For (as we have 
heretofore noted) the Arabians, that descended from Sheba 
and Baamah, dwelling on the east banks of the Peraan gulf, 
trading with the Tyrians, (as those of Eden, Charraiiy and 
Chalne did,) trani^rted their merchandise by the mouth of 
Tigris^ that is, from T^redon and of Euphrates, that is, 
from Ur, or UrdKia; and then by Babykm, and thence by 
river and over land they conveyed it into Syria, and so to 
Tyre, as they do this day to Aleppo. So thai Ur of the 
Chaldees was a port-town, and one of those cities which had 
intelligence^ trade, and exchange with the Tyrians ; for it 
stood by the great lakes of Chaldea, through which that part 
of Euphrates ran, whidi passage is now stopped up : Epus 
eursum veiuska abclevit^ saith Niger. Ami Pliny, Ltxms 
iUfi Euphraiie ostium JwUf Jbtmen salsum; ^^Time hath 
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<^ worn away the diannel of Euphrates ; and the place where 
<^ the mouth thereof was, is a bay of Rait water.^ These 
things b^ng thus, certainly (not without good probability) 
we may expound the city of the Chaldees, whose calamities 
Isaiah here noteth for terror of the Tynans to be the dty 
anciently called Ur ; and by Hecatseus, Camerina; by Pto- 
lemy, Urchoa; and by the Greeks, Chaldaeopolis, the dty 
of Chaldea ; which the sons of Shem, until Abraham'^s dme, 
inhabited. And whereas in all the translations it is said, 
that Assur both founded it and ruined it ; it may be under^ 
stood, that Assur the founder was the son (^ Shem, and 
Assur the destroyers were the Assyrians, by whom those 
that inhabited Ur of Chaldea were at length oppressed and 
brought to ruin ; which thing God foresedng, commanded 
Abraham thence to Charran, and so into Canaan. And if the 
Hebrew word, by Vatablus and Pagninus oonrerted bjf ships j 
do bear that sense, the same may be the better ap{uroTed, 
because it was a port-town ; and the river, so far up as this 
dty of Ur, was in andent time navigable, as both by Pliny 
and Niger appeareth. And if the YfotAJbr ike barber 
riansy ot by the barbarians^ be also in the Hebrew text, it 
is no less manifest, that the most barbfurous Arabians of the 
desert were and are the confronting and next people c^ all 
other unto it For Chaldea is now called Arachaldar, 
which signifieth desert lands, because it joineth to that part 
of Arabia so called ; and Cicero (calling those Arabians by 
the name of Itureans) addeth, that they are of all other peo- 
ple the most savage ; calling them. Homines omnium max^ 
ime harbaros. 

So as this place of Isaiah, whidi breedeth some doubt in 
Calvin, proveth in nothing the contrary opinion, nor in any 
part weakeneth the ioxm&t translation of Jumus, nor the in- 
terj»«tation of Comestor and Rabanus. 'Fot though other 
men have not ooncdved (for any thing that I have read) 
that Assur is in this {dace diversely taken, (as for the son 
of Shem, when he is spoken of as a builder of Ur, and 
wh^A as a destroyer thereof, then for the Assyrian nation,) 
yet cert^ly the evidence of the truth, and agreement of 
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circumstances seem to enforce it. And so this founding of 
the city of the Chaldees by Assur, (into which the most of 
the posterity of Sem that came into Shinaar, and were sepa- 
rate for the idolatry of the Chusites and Nimrodians, re- 
tired themselves,) hath nothing in it to prove that the same 
Assur built Nineveh, or that the same Aissur was all one 
with Ninus ; except we will make Assur, who was the son 
of Shem, both an idolater and the son of Belus. For, out 
of doubt, Ninus was the first notorious sacrificer to idols, 
and the first that set up a statue or image to be honoured as 
Grod. Now if Assur must be of that race, and not of the 
family of Sem, as he must be, if he founded Nineveh, then 
all those which seek to ^ve him the honour thereof, do him 
by a thousand parts more injury, by taking from lum his 
true parent and religion. 

Besides, if this supposed Assur whom they make the 
founder of Nineveh (and so the son of Belus) were any 
other, and not the same with Ninus, then what became 
of him ? Certiunly he -was very unworthy and obscure, and 
not like to be the founder of such an empire and such a 
city, if no man have vouchsafed to leave to posterity his 
expuldon thence, and how he lost that empire agtun, or 
quitted it to Ninus ; whose acts and conquests are so largely 
written, and (according to my apprehension) far differing 
from truth. It will therefore be found best agreeing to 
scripture and to reason, and best agreeing with the story of 
that age written by profane authors, that Nimrod founded 
Babel, Erech, and Accad, and Chalne, the first works and 
beginnings of his empire, according to Moses, and that 
these works being finished within the valley of Shinaar, he 
looked further abroad, and set in hand the work of Ninus, 
lying near unto the same stream that Babel and Chalne 
did ; which work his grandchild Ninus afterwards amplified 
and finished, as Semiramis (this Ninus^s wife) did Bsibylon. 
Hence it came to pass, that as Semiramis was counted the 
foundress of the city which she only finished ; so also Ninus 
of Nineveh : Quam quidem Babyhnem potuU insiaurare ; 
** She might repair or renew Babylon,'' siuth St. Augustine. 
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For so did Nabuchodonosor vaunt himself to be the founder 
of Babylon also, because he built up again some part of the 
wall overborne by the fury of the river, which work of his 
stood till Alexander's time; whereupon he vaunted thus: 
^Is not this great Babel which I have built f 

SECT. IV. 
O/* the acts of Nimrod and Belus, as far as now they are known, 
BUT to return to the story; it is pl^n in Moses, that 
Nimrod (whom Philo interpreteth transfugium, and Julius 
Africanus sumamed Saturn) was the establisher of the Ba- 
bylonian monarchy, of whom there is no other thing written, 
than that his empire in the beginning consisted of those 
four cities before remembered. Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Chalne ; and that from hence he propagated his empire into 
Assyria, and in Assyria built four more cities, to wit, Nine- 
veh, Rehoboth, Celah, and Resen. And seeing that he 
spent much time in building Babel itself and those adjoin- 
ing, and that his travels were many ere he came into Shi- 
naar, that work of Babel, such as it was, Mrith the other 
three cities, and the large foundation of Nineveh, and the 
other cities of Assyria which he builded, (considered with 
the want of materials, and with other impediments,) were of 
greater difficulty than any thing performed by his succes- 
sors in many years after ; to whose undertakings time had 
given so great an increase of people, and the examples and 
patterns of his beginning so great an advancement and en- 
couragement ; in whose time, saith Glycas, all these nations 
were called Meropes, a sermonis linguarum terrceque divi- 
stone ; " by reason that the earth and the speech were 
" then divided."" 

Belus or Bel, or Jupiter Belus, succeeded Nimrod after 
he had reigned 114 years, of whose acts and undertakings 
there is little written. For it is thought that he spent much 
of his time in disburdening the low lands of Babylon, and 
drying and making firm ground of all those great fens and 
overflown marshes which adjoined unto it. For any of his 
• Dan. Iv. 27. 
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wars or conquests there is no report, other than of his be- 
gun enterprise agunst Sabatius king of Armenia, and those 
parts of Scythia which Berosus calls Scjrthia Saga, whose 
son and successor Barzanes became subject and tributary to 
Ninus, that followed the war to effect, which was by his 
father Belus begun, 

SECT. V. 
That we arewot to marvel how so many kingdoms could be erected 

about these times; and of Vexoris of Egypt, and Tanais <f 

Scythia, 

THAT so many kingdoms were erected in all those 
eastern parts of the world so soon after Nimrod, (as by the 
story of Ninus is made manifest,) the causes were threefold ; 
namely, opportunity, example, and necessity. For (Oppor- 
tunity, being a princess liberal and powerAil, bestowedi on 
her first entertainers many times more benefits than either 
fortune can, or wisdom ought; by whose presence alone 
the understanding minds of men receive all those hdps and 
supplies, which they either want or wish for ; so as every 
leader of a troop, (after the division of tongues and disper- 
non of people,) finding these fair offers made unto them, 
held the power which they possessed, and governed by dis- 
cretion all those people whom they conducted to their des- 
tined places. For it cannot be conceived, that when the 
earth was first divided, mankind straggled abroad like beasts 
in a desert ; but that by agreement they disposed them- 
selves, and undertook to inhabit all the known parts of the 
world, and by distinct families and nations ; otherwise those 
remote r^ons fi^m Babylon and Shinaar, which had kings, 
and were peopled in Ninus^s time, would not have been 
possessed in many hundreds of years after, as then they 
were ; ndther did those thi^ were sent, and travelled far 
off, (order being the true purent of prosperous success,) 
undertake so difficult enterprises without a conductor or 
commander. Secondly, The example of Nimrod, with 
whom it succeeded well, strengthen^ ev^y humour that 
aspired. Thirdly, Necessity resolved all men by the ar- 
gumeiits of common miseries, that without a commander 
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and magistrate, neither could those that were laborious, 
and of honest dispo^tions, enjoy the harvest of thrir own 
travels ; nor those which were of little strength, secure them- 
selves against forcible violence; nor those which sought 
after any proportion of greatness, either possess the same 
in quiet, or rule and order thdr own ministers and attend- 
ants. 

That these causes had wrought these effects, the under- 
takings and conquests of Ninus (the son of Belus) made it 
apparent ; for he found every where kings and monarchs, 
wlutt way soever his ambition led him in the wars. 

But Nimrod, his grandflEither, had no companion king, to 
us known, when he first took on him sovereignty and sole 
commandment of all those the children of Noah which came 
firom the east into Babylonia; though in his lifetime others 
also raised themselves to the same estate, of which here- 
after. Belus, his son and successor, found Sabatius, king of 
Armenia and Scythia, sufficiently powerful to resist his at- 
tempts ; which Sabatius I take to be the same which Justin 
calk Tanais; and should conjecture, that Mizrmm had 
been his Vexoris, were it not that I vehemently suspect 
some error (as » Justin placeth him) in the time of that 
Vexoris, who by many circumstances seems to me rightly 
accounted by the judicious and learned Reineccius all one 
with the great Sesostris, that lived certain ages after Ninus. 
This Belus, the second king of Babylon, reigned sixty-five 
years, according to the common account. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the name ofBeku^ and other names qffine tmto it. 

WHENCE this second king and successor ci Nimrod 
had the name of Bel, or Belus, question hath been made ; 
for it seemeth rather a name imposed, or (of addition) given 
l^ Ninus, than assumed by Belus himself; 

Cyrillus against Julian calls the father of Ninus, Arbe- 

lus, affirming, that he was the first of all men that caused 

himself to be called a god ; which were it so, then might 

the name of Belus be thence derived. But Bel, as many 

• See more of tins, 1. 1, of this ftrat part, c. i. §. 6. 
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learned writers have observed, signifieth the sun in the 
Chaldean tongue ; and therefore did Ninus and Semiramis 
give that name to their father, that he might be honoured 
as the sun, which the Babylonians worshipped as a god. And 
as this title was assumed in after-times by divers others of 
the Chaldean princes, and Babylonian satrapae ; so was it 
used (in imitation) by the chief of the Carthaginians and 
other nations, as some historians have conceived. 

To this Bel, or Belus, pertiun (as in affinity) those vdces 
of Baal, Baalim, Belphegor, Beelphagor, Belsebub, and 
Beelsephon. Those that are learned in the Hebrew and 
Chaldean convert the word Baal by the Latin princeps 
mUUicPj *^ chief in the war,^ though Daniel was so called, 
saith Suidas, ob honarem expUcatumis arcanarum rerum ; 
" in honour of his expounding secrets.*" * St. Jerome makes 
Bel, Beel, and Baal to have the same signification ; and 
saith, that the idol of Babylon was so called, which Ni- 
nus in memory of his father set up to be worshipped ; to 
which, that he might add the more honour and reverence, 
he made it a sanctuary and refuge for all o£Penders. Hence, 
s^th y Lyranus, came idolatry, and the first use of images 
into the world. ^ Isidore doth interpret Bel by veiui^ 
old or cmdent; adding, that as among the Assyrians it 
is taken for Saturn and the sun ; so in the Funic or Car- 
thaginian language it signifieth Grod. Glycas makes it an 
Assyrian name propedy, and Josephus a Tyiian. He also 
affirmeth, that the idol which the IVf oabites worshipped, (by 
them erected on the mountain Phegor, or Peor, and called 
Baal,) is the same which the Latins call Priapus, the god of 
gardens ; which also was the opinion of ^ St Jerome. But 
that the word Bel, or Beel, was as much to say as Grod, ap- 
peareth by the word Beelzebub, the idol of Accaron. For 
Bel, or Beel, soundeth God^ and Sehwh^ JUes or hornets: by 
which name notwithstanding the Jews express the prince <rf 
devils. But the prophet Hosea teacheth us the proper ag- 
nification of this word from the voice of God himself; And 
at that dajfy saith the Lord^ thou shalt call me Ishiy and 

* Hier. \b Oie. c. 2. ■ Isid. 1. 8. c. 1 1 . 

J Lyr. ID Sapien. Saloon, c. 11. ■ Hier. in 08e.c.4. et 9. 
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shali cdfl me no more BaaJim,;Jbr I mU take away the 
name of Baalim out of their motUhs. For although the 
name of Baal, or Bahal, be justly to be used towards God, 
yet in respect that the same was given to idols, God both 
hated it and forbad it. And the uring of the word bel 
among the Chaldeans for the sun, was not because it pro- 
perly signifieth the sun, but because the sun there was wor- 
shipped as a god ; as also the fire was, tanquam solis par- 
ticula. As for the words compounded, before remembered, 
as Belphegor, and Belsephon ; Belsephon is expounded out 
of Fagius, dominue specuko vel custodica ; ^^ the lord of 
** the watch-tower, or of the guard :'*^ the other word noteth 
the idol, and the place wherein it was worshipped. It is 
also written Belpeor, or Baalpeor ; and Peor, they say, is 
as much as denudavU, and therefore the word joined ex- 
presseth a naked image. Some there are that call this Be- 
lus, the son of Saturn ; for it was used among the andents 
to name the father Saturn, the son Jupiter, and the grand- 
child Hercules: ^ Satumi dicuntur Jhmilia^^m nobUium^ 
regum qui urbes condiderunt senissimi ; primogeniti eorum 
Joves et Junonee ; Herctdee vero nepotes eorum Jbrtiesimi ; 
*^ The ancientest of noble families, and kings which founded 
*^ cities, are called Satums ; their firstborn, Jupiters and 
<< Junos ; their valiant nephews, Hercules.^' But this Be- 
lus, saith L. Vives, was famous by reason of his warlike 
son Ninus, who caused his father to be worshipped as a god 
by the name of ^ Jupiter Babylonius^ whom the Egyptians 
(transported by the dreams of their antiquity) make one of 
theirs. For Neptune, say they, upon Libya the daughter 
of Epaphas, b^t this Jupiter Belus, who was father to 
iBgyptus. They add, that this Belus carrying a colony to 
the river of Euphrates, there built a city, in which he or- 
dained priests after the Egyptian manner. But were there 
any Beliis the son of Epaphus and Isis, or of Neptune and 
Libya, or (with Eusebius) of Telegonus, who after the death 
of Ajns married Isis, Cecrops then reigning in Athens ; the 
same was not this Babylonian Belus of whom we speak, 

k Aoctor. de JEquit 1. 1. « Diod. 1. 3. 
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but rather some other Belus, of whom the Egyptians so 
much vaunted, 

SECT. VII. 
Of the worshipping of images begun from Belus in BabeL 

AS for the Babylonian Belus, he was the most andent 
Belus, and the inventor of astronomy, if Pliny say true ; 
from whence the Egyptians might borrow both the name 
and the doctrine. Some part of the temple, in which his 
statue or image was honoured as a god, the same author 
affirmeth that it remained in his time* 

Of the sepulchre of Belus, ^ Strabo writeth thus: " Over 
" the river,'^ saith he, " diere are gardens, where they say 
*^ the ruins of Belus^s tomb, which Xerxes broke up, are 
^^ yet remaining. It was a square pyramis made of brick, 
^' a furlong high, and on every side it had a furlong in 
" breadth.^ It appears by « Cyril against Julian, that he 
obtained divine worship yet living ; for so he writes of him, 
calling him Arbelus : Arbd'uSy vir superbus ei arrogans^ 
primus hominum dicitur a subdiHs deitatis nomen accepisse: 
perseverarunt igitur Assyriif etJinitim<B iUis gentes sacri^ 
^ficantes ei ; ^^ Arbelus, a man very proud and arrogant, 
^^ is accounted to be the first of all men that was ever ho- 
" noured by their subjects with the title of deity, (or with 
^^ the name of god,) the Assyrians therefore and the bor- 
" dering nations have persevered, sacrificing to him."" Even 
Anus also, whom Suidas calls Thuras, who succeeded next 
after Ninyas, was made an idol god among them, if we 
credit Suidas. 

After Ninus (that is, after Ninyas) Thuras reigned, saith 
Suidas, whom they called after the name of the planet 
Mars ; a man of sharp and fierce disposition, who Indding 
battle to Caucasus of the stock of Japhet, slew him. The 
Assjrrians worshipped him for their god, and called him 
Baal, that is, Mars. Thus far Suidas. Neither b it un- 
likely but that many among idolatrous nations were deified 
in their lifetimes, or soon after; though I deny not but 
that the most of their images and staiucB were first erected 
«• Strabo, 1. 13. c. 3. « L. 4. cont JnlUn. 
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without divine worship, only in memory of the glorious acts 
of benefactors, as Glycas rightly conceiveth ; and so after- 
wards the Devil crept into those wooden and brasen car- 
casses, when posterity had lost the memory of their first in- 
vention. Hereof Isidore speaketh in this manner: Quos 
autem pagani deos asserunt homines Jiieruntj etpro unius- 
cujttsque viice meritis vel magnificentiay cdi apud suospost 
mortem cceperunt : sed (damonibus persiiadentibus) quos 
Ulipro sua memoria honoraverunty minores deos existimc^ 
rufU: ad ista vero magis excolenda accesseruni poetarum 
Jigmenta; " They were men,** saith he, ** whom the pa- 
*' gans affirmed to be gods ; and every one for his merits 
** or magnificence began after his death to be honoured of 
" his own. But at length (the devils persuading) they ac- 
** counted them lesser gods, whose memories they honoured ; 
** and the fictions of the poets made the opinions (concem- 
** ing the honours of the dead) much more superstitious.'^ 

And that the worshipping of images was brought in by 
the pagans and heathen nations, it is not Isidore alone that 
witnesseth, but Gregory: ^GentUitaSj saith he, inventrix 
ei caput est imaginum; ^* Gentilism is the inventress and 
^^ ground of images :^ and Ambrose, s Gentes Ugnum ado^ 
rantf tanquam vmaginem Dei ; ** the Grentiles adore wood, 
^^ as it were the image of Gtxl.^ ^ Eusebius also affirmeth 
aft much, and calleth the worshipping of images a custom 
borrowed of the heathen. The like hath > St. Augustine 
against Adimantus: Et verentur, saith ^ Lactantius, ne re^ 
ligio vana siif si nihil videant quod adorent; ^^ They fear 
<< their religion would be vain, should they not see that 
^ which they worship.** 

And, out of doubt, the schoolmen shift this fearful cus- 
tom very strangely. For seeing the very workmanship is 
forbidden, how can the heart of a wise Christian sadsfy it- 
self with th^' distinction of douKa and hyperdaulia, which 
can imply nothing but some difference of worshipping of 

f Greg. Neocaesar. * Aog. c. 13. 

K Amb. in Psal. oriii. ^ Lact 1. a. c 2, 

* Eoseb. I. 7. c. 18. 
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those images after they are made ? and it is <^ all things the 
most strange, why religious and learned men should strain 
their wits to defend the use of those things, which the scrip- 
tures have not only no where warranted, but expressly in 
many places forbidden, and cursed the practisers thereof. 
Yet this doctrine of the Devil was so strongly and subtilly 
rooted, as neither the express commandment of Grod him- 
self. Thou shalt not make amy graven imager nor all the 
threatenings of Moses and the prophets after him, could re- 
move, weed it, or by fear, or by any persuasions, lead the 
hearts of men from it. For where shall we find words of 
greater weight, or of plainer instruction than these ? Take 
iher^bre good heed to yourselves ^ {Jbr ye saw no image in 
the day thai the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst afthefire^ thiU ye corrupt not yourselves^ and make 
you a graven image, or representation (jf omy figure, whe^ 
ther it be the likeness of male or female. 

And besides the express commandment. Thou shalt make 
thee no graven image, and the prohibition in many scrip- 
tures, so it is written in the Book of Wisdom, that the in- 
vention qf idols tvas the beginning of whoredom ; and the 
finding qf them the corruption of life ; Jbr they were not 
Jrom the beginning, neither shaU they conHnueJbr ever. 

And whereas the schoolmen affirm, that the prophets 
spake against the worshipping of the heathen idols, it is 
manifest that Moses spake of images of the livii^ Grod, and 
not of Baal and the rest of that nature. For you saw no 
image, saith Moses, that day that the Lord spake unio you 
in Horeb, Surely it was excellently said of Basil, Noli ali- 
guam in illo Jbrmam imaginari, ne drcumscribas eum 
mente tua ; ^^ Do not imagine any form to be in God, lest 
^^ thou limit or drcumscribe him in thy mind too.*^ Now, 
if the great Basil thought it a presumption unlawful to re- 
present a pattern of the infinite Grod to our own thoughts 
and minds, how far do those men presume that put him 
under the greasy pencil of a painter, or the rusty axe, or 
other instrument of a carpenter or carver ! 

For as this dishonour to the infinite and incompreh^i- 
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nhle Grod began in Babel ; so did the Devil transport and 
speed this invention into all the r^ons adjcnning, and into 
Egypt and Greece. 

The Romans for a while reasted the erection of these 
idols and images, refusing to set them in their temples for 
170 years, observing therein the law of Numa, who thought 
it impiety to resemble thmgs most beautiful by things most 
base. But Tarquinius Priscus afterwards prevailing, and 
following the vanity of the Grecians, (a nation of all others 
under the sun most deluded by Satan,) set up the images of 
their gods ; which, as ^ St. Augustine witnesseth, that learned 
Varro both bewailed and utterly condemned; and which 
Seneca thus derideth : Simtdachradeorum venercmtur^ illis 
supplicant J genu posito iOa adorani, et cum hcec suapicianiy 
JiAfX)s qui ittajicere contctrmunt; ** The images of the 
<^ gods are worshipped, those they pray unto with bended 
^^ knees, those they adore; and while they so greatly ad- 
^^ mire them, they contemn the handicraftsmen that made 
'^ them :^ which also Sedulius the poet in this sort scoffed at. 

Heu miseri qui vana colunt^ qui corde nmsiro 
Religiosa sibi sculpunt simulachraf suumque 
Fadoremfugiunt, et qwefecere verentur. 
Quis Juror est? qua tanta anmos dementia ludit ? 
Ut votucrem, turpemque bovem, torvumque draconem, 
Semirhominemque canem iupptex homopronus adoret. 

Ah wretched they that worship vanities^ 
And consecrate dumb idols in their heart. 
Whom their own Maker (God on high) despise, 
And fear the work of their own hands and art. 
What fury } what great madness doth beguile 
Men's minds ? that man should ugly shapes adore. 
Of birds, or bulls, or dragons, or the vile 
Half-dog half-man on knees for aid implore. 

And though this device was barbarous, and first and 

many years practised by heathen nations only, till the Jews 

were corrupted in Egypt, yet it is not Seneca alone that 

1 ])e Civit Dd, 1. 4. e.31. 
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laugheth to scorn the ^norant stupidity of bis nation ; but 
Justin Martyr rememberetb bow tbe ubyls inveigfaed 
against images : and Hospinian, bow Sopbocles taught, that 
it was pernicious to the souls of men to erect and adore 
those Babels. Strabo and Herodotus witness, that tbe 
Peraans did not erect or set up any statue of tbdr gods. 
Lycurgus never taught it the Lacedaemonians, but thought 
it impiety to represent immortal natures by mortal figures. 
Eusebius also witnesseth in his sixth book Ik Prceparatione 
EvafigeUcGy that it was forbidden by a law in Serica, or 
amoi^ the brachmans in India, that images should be wch-- 
shipped. The same do Tacitus and Crinitus report of the 
ancient Germans. Many other authors might be remem- 
bered that witness the disdain which the heathens them^ 
selyes had of this childish idolatry ; of whicb Hospnian 
hath written at large in his tract De Origine Imagkmm. 
And it was truly said. Omnia mala exempla bonis imiiis 
orta svni; ^^ All ill examples hay^ sprung from good be- 
<^ ginnings.^ The heathen at first made these statues and 
images, but in memory of such remarkable men as bad de- 
served best of their countries and commonwealths : Effigies 
lumiinumf saith Pliny, non solebani exprimi nisi aliqua 
iUustri causa perpetuif€ttem merentium; ^^ Men were not 
** wont to make pictures, but of men which merited for 
« some notable cause to be perpetually remembered.^ And 
though of the more ancient papists some have borrowed of 
the Gentiles (as appeareth in Lactantius) that defence for 
images, that simulachra are pro elementis literarum^ ut 
per ea discerent homines Deum invisibUem cognoscere; 
*^ Images,^ say they, and so before them the heathen said, 
** are instead of letters, whereby men might learn to know 
" the invisible God :*** in which understanding, perhaps, 
they no otherwise esteemed them than pictures indeed : yet 
as that of Baal, or Bel, set up in memory of Belus the Ba- 
bylonian, became afterwards the most reverenced idol of 
the world, by which so many nations (and they which were 
appn^riate to Grod himself) were misled and cast away ; 
so those very stocks and stones, and painted canvasses. 
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(called the pictures of Christ, our Lady, and others,) were by 
thousands of ignorant people, not only adored, but esteemed 
to have Hfe, motion, and understanding. On these stocks 
we caU^ saith the Book of Wisdom, when we pass through 
the raging waves^ on these stocks more rotten than the ship 
that carrieth us. 

This heathen invention of images became so fruitful in 
after-times, breedmg an infinite multitude of gods, that they 
were forced to distinguish them into degrees and orders ; as, 
dii consentes^ seu mqjorum gentium ; selecti, patriiii, in- 
signiaresy dii medU ; " counselling gods, or gods of the 
'^ mightiest nobility ; select gods, patrician, gods of mark, 
^ and common gods,'' (which the Romans called medioam-^ 
mif) dii ir^mi^ and terrestrial heroes, and multitudes of 
other gods; of which St. Augustine hath made large men- 
tion in his book De Civitate Dei, lib. 14. But, sidth Lac- 
tantius, among all those miserable souls and rotten bodies, 
worshipped by men more like to their idols, did Epimenides 
Cretensis (by what good angel moved I know not) erect in 
the Athenian fields altars to the unknown Grod, which stood 
with the same title and dedication even to the times of 
St. Paul ; who made them first known to whom those altars 
belonged, and opened their eyes which were capable of 
grace, that they might discern the difierence betwixt that 
light which lighteneth every man^ and the obscure and 
stinking mist wherein the Devil had so many years led and 
misled them. And it sufficed not that the multitude of 
these gods was so great in general, or that every nation had 
some one which took particular and singular care of them ; 
as Jupiter in Crete, Isis in Egypt, in Athens Minerva, in 
Samos Juno, in Paphos Venus, and so of all other parts ; 
but every city, and almost every family, had a god apart. 
Fot it is written in the 2d of Kings xvii. 18, 81. the men of 
Babel made Succoth Benoth, and the men of Cuth made 
Nergal, and the men of Hamath made Ashima, and the 
Avins made Nibhaz and Tarrack, and the Sephemaims 
burnt their children in the fire to Adramelech. AU which 

Bb4 
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how plably hath the prophet Isaoah, chap. xliv. derided P 
Men cut dofwn trees, rind them^ bum a part qfthem^ make 
ready their meaty and warm themselves by the fire thereof^ 
and of the residue he maketh a god, an idolj and prayetk 
unto U; but God hath shut their eyesjirom sight j and their 
hearts Jrom understanding. It is therefore safest for a 
Christian to believe the commandments of Grod so direct 
against idolatry, to believe the prophets, and to beheve 
St. Paul, who speaketh thus plainly and feelingly. My 
beloved, fly from idolatry; I speak as unto them whuA 
have understanding, juidge ye what I say. 

SECT. vni. 

Of the wars of Ninus ; and lastly^ of his war against Zoroaster. 
UNTO this Belus succeeded Ninus, the first that com- 
manded the exercise of idolatry, the first that injuriously 
invaded his neighbour-princes, * and the first that without 
shame or fear committed adultery in public. But as of 
Belus there is no certain memory, (as touching particulars ;) 
so of this Ninus, (whose story is gathered out of profane au- 
thors,) I find nothing so warrantable, but that the same may 
be disputed, and in the greatest part doubted. For although 
that piece of Berosus set out and commented upon by An- 
nius hath many good things in it, and giveth great li^t, as 
Chytraeus noteth, to the understanding of Diodorus Si- 
culus, Dion. Halicamassseus, and others; yet Lodovicus 
Vives, B. Rhenanus, and others after them, have laid open 
the imperfection and defects of the fragment; proving di- 
rectly that it cannot be the same Berosus which lival in 
Alexander'^s time, ^ cited by Athenseus and Josephus ; and 
whose statue the Athenians erected, saith Pliny. Yet it is 
from him chiefly, that many haye gathered the succesaon <^ 
the Babylonian and Assjrrian princes, even from Nimrod to 
the eighteenth king Ascatades, and to the times of Joshua. 
For of Megasthenes, sn historian of the race of the Persian 
priests, there are found but certain papers, or some few lines 
of the Chaldean and Assyrian monarchies ; but he after- 
* Allien. L 14. JoMiphuf coot Appkm. L i. et 7. 
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wards, in the collection of the Peraan kings, is not without 
his errors. 

Ctenas of Cnidus, (a dty adjoining to Hahcamassus,) 
who lived together with Cyrus the younger, and with Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, gathered his history out of the Persian 
records, and reacheth as far upwards as Ninus and Semira- 
mis : and though in the story of Cyrus the younger, Xeno- 
phon approveth him in some things, and Athenaeus, Pausa- 
nias, and Tertullian cite him ; yet so base and apparent are 
his flatteries of the umes and princes with whom he lived, 
and so incredible are the .numbers which he finds in the ar- 
mies of Ninus, and especially of Semiramis ; as whatsoever 
his reports were, times have consumed his works, saving 
some very few excerptions lately published. 

And therefore in things uncertain, sedng a long dis- 
course cannot be pleamng to men of judgment, I will pass 
over the acts of this third Assyrian in as few words as I 
can express them. St. Augustine affirms that Ninus mas- 
tered all Asia, India excepted. Others say that he won it 
all, save India, Bactria, and Arabia. For he made Aricus 
of Arabia the companion of his conquests, with whom he 
entered into a stnut league of amity, because he com- 
manded many people, and was his kinsman, and a Chuate, 
and the nearest prince confronting Babylonia. His first 
enterprise was upon Sjrria, which he might ea^ly subdue, 
both because he invaded it on the sudden, and because it 
lay next him ; and also because the Arabians and thdr king 
Ajicus (which bordered Syria) assisted him in the conquest 
thereof. 

The king of Armenia, Barzanes, he forced to acknow- 
ledge him, and to ud him in his war against Zoroaster : fcn- 
from Armenia he bent himself that way towards the east ; 
but that ever he commanded the Lesser Aria, I do not be- 
lieve, tar none of his successors had any possesrion therein. 

His third war was against Phamus, king of the Medes, 
whom it is said that he overthrew, and cruelly murdered 
with hb seven children, though others affirm that they all 
died in one battle against him. Whether he invaded Zo- 
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roaster before the building or amplifying pf Niuevdi, or 
after, it is uncertain. It is said that he made two expedi- 
tions into Bactria ; and that finding little or ill success in 
the first, he returned, and set the work of NiAeveh forward; 
and then a second time entered Bactria with 1,700,000 foot, 
and S00,000 ho]^,and 10,600 chariots; being encountered 
by Zoroaster with 400,000. But ^^Ninus prevailing, and 
Zoroaster being slain, he entered further into the country, 
and besieged the chief city thereof, called Bactra, or Bac- 
trion, saith <>Stephanus ; which, by a passage found, and an 
assault ^venby Semiramis, (the wife of Menon,) be entered 
and possessed. Upon this occasion Ninus, both admiring 
her judgment and valour, together with her p«*s(Mi and ex- 
ternal beauty, fancied her so strongly, as (neglecting all 
princely respects) be took her from her husband, ^ose 
eyes he threatened to thrust out, if he refused to consents 
He therefore yielding to the passion of love in Ninus, and 
to the pasfflon of sorrow in himself, by the strong persua- 
sions of shame and dishonour, cast himself headlong into the 
water, and died. 



CHAP. XL 

Of Zoroetsier^ supposed to have been the chief author of ma- 
gic arts; and of the divers kinds of magic. 

SECT. I. 

That Zoroaster was not Cham^ nor the first inventor of astrology, 
or of magic } and that there were divers great magicians of this 
name. 

ZX)RO ASTER, icing of the Bactrians, Vinc^itius suppoe- 
eth to be Cham, the son of Noah ; a fiEmcy oi little proba- 
bility. For Cham was the paternal ancestor of Ninus, the 
father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod, whose son was 
Belus, the father of Ninus. It may be that Vincentius had 
beard of that book which was called Scripfuree Cham, de- 
• Aog. de Ciyitate Dd. • Steph. de Uri>. 
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vised by some wicked knave, and so entitled ; of which Six- 
tus Senensis hath made the due mention. 

It is reported by PCassianus, that Serenus Abbas gave 
the invention of magic to Cham, the son of Noah ; so did 
Comestor in his scholastical history ; which art, saith he, 
with the seven liberal sciences, he writ in fourteen pillars; 
seven of which were made of brass, to resist the defa<ing by 
the waters of the flood, and seven of brick against the in- 
jury of Are. There was also another devised discourse, 
which went under the title of Proplietia Cham. Cassianus 
out of Serenus hath somewhat like unto this of Comestor. 
These be Cassianus^s words : Cham (JiUus Noah) qui auper^ 
9tiiionibus isHs et sacrUegis fukt c^rtibus in/ecktSy sciens 
nuUttm se posse super hiis memoriaiem Ubrum in arcam 
prorsus in/irrej in qua erat cumpa;trejustOy &c. <^ Cham, 
^^ (the son of Noah,) who was infected with these supersti- 
^^ tions and sacrile^ous arts, knowing that he could not 
^< bring any book or memorial of that nature into the ark, 
^^ wher^ he was to remain with his godly father, caused 
" the precepts and rules thereof to be graven in metal and 
" hard stone.*** 

St. Aupistine noteth, that Zoroaster was said to have 
laughed at his birth, when all other children weep, yfY^h 
p resaged the great knowledge which after war ds he attained \ 
unto; being taken for the inventor of natural magic and 
other arts ; for the corrupter, saith Pliny and Justin. But 
I do not think that Zoroaster invented the doctrine of the 
horoscopes or nativities ; or first found out the nature of 
herbs, stones, and minerals, or their sympathetical or anti- 
pathetical workings; of which I know not what king of 
Chaldea is also made the inventor. I rather think that 
these knowledges were far more ancient, and left by Noah 
to his sons. For Abraham, who had not any acquaintance 
with Zoroaster, (as Josephus rqporteth,) was no less learned 
her^ than any other in that age, if he exceeded not all 
men then living ; differing from the wisdom of after-times 
in this, that he knew and acknowledged the true cause, and 
p Casdan. in Octa. Col. c. ai. 
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giver of life and virtue to nature and all natural things ; 
whereas others (forgetting God'*8 infinite, dispersed, and 
universal power) admired the instruments and attributed 
proper strength to the things themselves (from which the 
efiects were sensible) which belonged to that wisdom, 
^whioh being onCy and remaining' in itself^ can do all 
things, and reneweth aU. 

Now whether this Zoroaster (overthrown by Ninus) were 
the same which was so excellent a naturalist, it is doubted. 
For Zoroaster the magician, Cteeias calls Oxyartes, whcxn 
Pliny finds of a later time. And if Zoroaster wexe taken 
away by a spirit, (being in the midst of his disdples,) as 
some authors report, then Zoroaster, slain by Ninus, was 
not the magician ; which is also the opinion of i^Scaliger. 

Again, ^ Josephus and Cedrenus affirm, that Seth first 
found out the planets, or wandering stars, and other mo- 
tions of the heavens ; for if this art had been invented by 
Zoroaster, he could not have attained to any such excel- 
lency therein in his own lifetime ; but h&ng a man, as it 
seemeth, of ^gular judgment, he might add somewhat 
to this kind of knowledge, and leave it by writing to pos- 
terity. 

But of this ZcMToaster there is much dispute ; and no less 
jangling about the word and art of mage. Arnobius rel 
membereth four to whom the name of Zoroaster^ or Zoro- 
astres, was given ; which by Hermodorus and Dinon seem- 
eth to be but a cognomen, or name of art, and was as mudi 
to say, as asirorum cutior. The first, Arnobius calleth the 
Bactrian, which may be the same that Ninus overthrew ; 
the second, a Chaldean, and the astronomer of Ninus; the 
third was Zoroaster Pamphylius, who Uved in the time of 
Cyrus, and his fSuniliar; the fourth, Zotoaater Armemus, 
the nqphew of Hostianes, which followed Xarxes into 
Greece; between whom and Cyrus there passed sevens- 
eight j^ears. Suidas remembereth a fifth, call^ Persome- 
dus Sa{neQS ; and Plato speaketh of Zoroaster the scm of 
Oromasdes, which Picus Mirandula confirmeth. 

1 Wtod. c 7. ' Scalig. in Eai. • Jos. L 1. Ant c 4. 
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Now oi what nation the first and chief Zoroaster was^ it 
is doubted. Pliny and Laertius make him a Pernan. Gre- 
misthius or Pletho, Fidnu s and Steuchius, make him a I 
Chaldean. But by those books of one Zoroaster , found by 
Picus Mirandula, it appeareth plainly that the author of 1 
them was a Chaldean by nation, though the word Chaldean 
was as often given to die learned priests peculiarly, as for 
any distinguishment of nations. Porphyrins makes the 
Chaldagi and Map divers; Picus the same. But that this 
Zoroaster was a Chaldean both by nation and profession, it 
appeareth by his books, which, saith Picus, were written in 
the Chaldean tongue, and the comment m the same lan- 
guage. Now that the magi and they were not differing, it 
may be judged by the name of those books of Zoroaster, 
which in an epstle of Mirandula to Ficinus, he saith, to 
be entitled, Patris Ezre Zcroastris ei Mekhior magorum 
oracula. 

SECT. II. 

Of the name of Magia; and that it was anciently far dtoene from 
cor^uring and witchcraft. 

NOW for magic itself; which art, saith ^Mirandula^ 
paud inieUiguniy muUi reprehendunt; *^ few understand^ 
" and many reprehend :*" Ei sicut canes ignotos semper at 
UUramt; ^ As dogs bark at those they know not ;^ so they 
condemn and hate the things they understand not ; I think 
it not amiss (leaving Ninus for a while) to speak somewhat 
thereof. 

It is true that many men abhor the very name and word 
maguSy because of Simon Magus, who being indeed not 
maguSy but goeSj that is, familiar with evil spirits, usurped 
that title. For magic, conjuring, and witchery are far dif-_ 
fering; arts^ whereof Fliny b^g ignorant, scoffeth therea t> 
For Nero, saith " Pliny, who had the most excellent magi^ 
cians of the east, sent him by Tyridates king of Armenia, 
who held that kingdom by his grace, found the art, after 
long study and labour, altogether ridiculous. 

» He Mir. fol. 8i . • PUn. 1. 30. Hist Nat 
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^MagiM is a PersUn word pnmitively, whereby is ex- 
pressed such a one as is altogether conversant in things di- 
vine. And, as 7 Plato affirmeth, the art of ma^c is the art 
of worshipping God. To which effect Apollonius in his 
epistles, expounding the word [Aayosj sdth, that the Per- 
nans called their gods (layov; ; whence he addeth that ma- 
gus is either 6 xotrei fwnv Qtisy or dtpa^eurijg 0f»y; that is, 
that magus is a name sometime of him that is a god by na- 
ture, sometimes of him that is in the service of God ; in 
I which latter s^ise it is taken, Matt. ii. 1. And this is the 
1 first and highest kind, which ^Piccolominy calleth divine 
^magic ; and these did the Latins newly entitle sapientes^ or 
wise men; For the Jear and worship of God is ihe begin- 
ning oflcnotdedgt. These wise men the Greeks call philo* 
sophers ; the Indians, brachmans ; which name they some- 
what nearly retain to this day, calling their priests bramines ; 
among the Egyptians they were termed priests ; with the 
Hebrews they were called cabalists, prophets, scribes, and 
pharisees ; amongst the Babylonians they were differenced 
by the name of Chaldeans ; and among the Persians, ma- 
^cians ; of whom Amobius (speaking of Hostanes, one of 
the ancient ma^cians) useth these words: ^Et verumDeum 
merita mcffestate prosequitur^ et angelos ministros Dei, sed 
verif ejus venerationi novit assistere. Idem dcBmofias pro- 
dii terrenes, vagos, humanitatis inimicos. Sosthenes (for 
so M. Foelix calleth him, not Hostanes) ** ascribeth the 
** due majesty to the true God, and acknowledgeth that 
^^ his angels are ministers and messengers which attend the 
" worship of the true God. He also hath delivered that 
" there are' devils earthly and wandering, and enemies to 
" mankind.*" 

His majesty also, in his first book of Daemonology, chap. 8. 
acknowledgeth, that in the Persian tongue the word magus 
imports as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
sciences, but unjusUy so called, because the Chaldeans were 

* Porphyr. ct ApuL Hug. LinschoL 

y Plato, in Alcib. ■ In Octavio Minntii Fcelicis com 

■ Hccol. de defin. Prov. i. 7. John Arnobio, p. 360. 
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ignorant of the true divinity. And it is also ri^t which 
his m^esty avoweth^ that under the name of ma^c, all 
pther unlawful arts are comprehended, and yet doth his 
majesty distinguish it from necromancy, witchcraft, .and the 
rest ; of all which he hath written largely and most learn*- 
edly. For the magic which his ^majesty condemneth, is of 
that kind whereof the Devil is a party. Daniel, in his se- 
cond chapter, nameth four kinds of those wise men ; Arioli, 
Magi, Malefici, and Chaldaei. Arioli the old Latin trans- 
lation calleth sophistas ; Vatablus and Pagninus, gene- 
thliacosj or physicos^ or philosophers, or (according to the 
note of Vatablus) naturalbts: Nempe stmt magi apud bar* 
boras, qfdod philosophi apud Grcecos^ (sciUcei) divinarum 
huma/narumque rervm scientiam prqfitentes; " For the 
^^ magi are the same with the barbarians, as the philoso- 
^^ phers are with the Grecians, that is, men that profess the 
" knowledge of things both divine and human." The 
Greek and the English call them enchanters ; Junius, ma- 
^ians ; Castalion, conjecturers ; in the Syrian they are all 
four by one name called sapientes Babyhnis, ^^ the wise 
" men of Babel.'' 

The second sort, Vatablus, Pagnin, Junius, and our 
English call astrologers ; Jerome and the Septuagint, magi* 
dans. 

The third kind are malefici, or venefici ; in Jerome, Pag- 
nin, and the Septuagint, witches, or poisoners ; in Junius, 
prcBsiigiatores, or sorcerers, as in Englii^. 

That witches are rightly so called venefici, or poisoners ; 
and that indeed there is a kind of malefici, which, without 
any art of mag^c or necrcnnancy, use the help of the Devil 
to do mischief, his majesty confirmeth in the first chapter of 
his second book ; speaking also in the fifth chapter of their 
practice, to mix the powder of dead bodies with other 
things by the Devil prepared ; and at other times to make 
pictures of wax or clay, or otherwise (as it were sacrameiu 
taliter) to efiect those things which the Devil by other means 
bringeth to pass. 

^ Diemonolog. 1. 2. c t. 
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The fourth, all translators call Chaldeans; who took 
upon them to foretell all things to come, as well natural as 
human, and thdr events ; and this they vaunted to perf<nin 
by the influences of the stars, by them observed and under- 
stood. 

Such were, and to this day partly (if not altogether) are, 
the corruptions which have made odious the very name of 
magic, having chiefly sought (as is the manner of all im- 
postures) to counterfeit the highest and most noble part of 
it, yet so as they have also crept into the inferior degrees. 

A second kind of magic was that part of astrology which 
had respect to sowing and planting, and all kinds of agricul- 
ture and husbandry ; which was a knowledge of the motions 
and influences of the stars into those lower elements. 

Philo Judseus goeth further, affirming tha t bv this part 
of mapc, or ast rology, toj^ether with the morions of the 
stars Mid other heavenly bodies, A braham fbund out the 
know]edge_o^ the_tr ue God, while he lived in Chaldea ; 
^qui contemplatione creaturarvm cognovit Creaiorem, saith 
Jo. Damascen ; *^ who knew the Creator by the contem- 
" plarion of the creature.'^ Josephus reporteth of Abra- 
ham, that he instructed the Egyptians in arithmetic and 
astronomy, who before Abraham's coming unto them knew 
none of these sciences. 

And so doth <^ Archangelus de Burgo, in defence of Mi- 
randula against Garsias. Alexander et Eupolemon dicuni^ 
quod Abraham sanctiiaiU et sapienHa omnium praskmtissu 
mus ChaldcBos prUrvum^ deinde Phcenices^ demum JEgyptios 
sacerdotes, aatrotogiam et divina docuerit; " Alexander,*" 
saith he, meaning Alexander Polyhistor, <^ and Eupolemon 
^^ affirm, that Abraham, the holiest and wisest of men, did 
<< first teach the Chaldeans, then the Phcenidans, lastly the 
*^ Egyptian priests, astrology and divine knowledge.^ 

^^'^ ^hird k'"^ ^^ magJA ^^"tainf th the whole philosophy 

_o{ nature ; not the brabblings of the Aristotelians, bu t that 

whichjbrin^t h^ to TTgbt the inmost virtues^ an d draweth' 

* De yit. sanct. Olyc. Annal fol. * See upon his Comment ia Aug. 
180. de Cirit Dei, 1. 18. c. a. 
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them out of nature^s hidden bosom to human use ^ viriutesl 
tn centro centri latentea; " virtues hidden in the centre of 
** the centre,'^ according to the chymists. Of this sort were 
Albertus, Arnoldus de Villa Nova, Raymond, Bacon, and 
many others ; and before these, in elder times, and who bet- 
ter understood the power of nature, and how to apply things 
that work to things that suffer, were Zoroaster before spoken 
of; Apollonius Tyanaeus, remembered by St. Jerome to 
Paulinus ; in some men'*s opinion Numa Pompilius, among 
the Romans; among the Indians, Thespion; among the 
Egyptians, Hermes; among the Babylonians, Budda; the 
Thracians had Zamolxis; the Hyperboreans, (as is sup- 
posed,) Abbaris ; and the Italians, Petrus Aponensis. The 
magic which these men professed is thus defined : Magia 
est connexio a viro sapiente agentium per naturam cum pa^ 
tientibusy sibi congruenier respondentibus, ut inde opera 
prodeant nan sine eorum admiraiione qui causam igno- 
rant; *^ Magic is the ^ ^nnfiXT^" ^^ not uml mr^ptit and JkSL.t 

^^ tients, answerab l^ ^fi^h fp nthgr^ i"rAng!^t *^y a ^"^ "'^t] 
*^ tojhejringing jforth of such effi^ ts as are wonder ful to 
** those that know not their causes.^ In tdl these three 
kinds, which other men divide into four, it seemeth that Zo- 
roaster was exceedingly learned, especially in the first and 
highest. For in his oracles he confesseth God to be the 
Creator of the universal; he believeth of the ^Trinity, 
which he could not investigate by any natural knowledge ; 
he speaketh of angels, and of paradise ; approveth the im- 
mortality of the soul ; teacheth truth, faith, hope, and love, 
discoursing of the abstinence and charity of the ma^ ; 
which oracles of his, ^Psellus, Ficinus;, Patritius, and others, 
have gathered and translated. "" 

Of this Zoroaster, sEusebius, in the theology of the Phoe- 
nicians, using Zoroaster^s own words: Hcec ad verbum 
scribit, saith Eusebius, Detcs primus incomtptibUium^ 
sempiternuSy ingenitus^ expers partium^ sibi ipsi similli- 

• Toto in mundo hicet Trias, cu- didit secnndse. 
jas Monas est princeps. Cuncta ' Psell. et Ficin. 
Damque pcrfecit pater, et menti tra- ' De Praep. Evang. 1. i.e. 7. 

BALE6H, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. C C 
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mus^ bonorum ommum auriga^ munera turn eapeckuuj op^ 
timusy prudentissimusy pater juris j tine doctrina ju$tMam 
perdoctuSy futtura perfecius^ sapiens^ sacne naiur(B umcus 
inventor^ &c. Thus writeth Zoroaster, word for word* 
^^ God, the first incorruptible, everlasting, unb^otten, with- 
^ out ports, most like himself, the guide of all good, ex- 
<^ pecting po reward, the best, the wisest, the faxhsx of 
<< right, having learned justice without teaching, perfect 
" wise by nature, the only inventor thereof 

Sixtus Senensis, ^ speaking of the wisdom of the Chal- 
deans, doth distinguish those wise men into five orders; to 
wit, Chascedim, or Chaldeans; Asaphim, or magicians; 
Chartumim, (which he translates aridliy or sophists;) Me- 
chasphim, or nudeficiy or veneficiy witdies, or poisoners; 
and Grazarim, MigureSj or aruspices, or diviners. 

Chascedim were those which had the name of Chaldeans, 
which were astronomers: Hi cailorum motus dUigeniisAme 
spectarunt; *^ These did most diligently contemplate the 
<< motions of the heavens ;^ whom Pliilo in the life of Abra- 
ham describeth. 

Asaphim were in the old I^tin translation called philo^ 
sophers ; of the Septuagint and of Jerome, magidans : qui 
de omnium tarn divinarum quam humanarum rerum causis 
phUosophaH sunt; <^ who discoursed of the causes oi all 
^< things, as well divine as human ;^ of whom Origen 
makes Balaam the son of Beor to be the first ; but >Laer- 
tins ascribeth the invention of this art to Zoroastres the 
Persian. 

Chartumim, or enchanters, the disciples, saith St Augus- 
tine, Pliny, and Justin, of another Zoroastres; who cor- 
rupted the admirable wisdom of the ma^, which he received 
from his ancestors. 

Mecasphim, or vene/lci, or witches, are those of whic^ 
we have spoken already out of his majesty'^s book of Ihe- 
monoloj^ 

Grazarim, or aruspicesy -after St. Jerome, which divine 
from the entrails of beasts slain for sacrifices ; or by Gasa- 
»• Ub. a. fol. 46. * Uert. 1. 1. 
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rim others understand augureSy who diTine by the flying, 
singing, or feeding of birds. 

By this distinction we may percrive the difference be- 
tween those wise men which the kings of Babylon enter- 
tained, and that the name and profession of the magi 
among the ancient Persians was most honest For as Peu- 
cer truly observeth, ^Prceerani reltgioni PersiecB, ni in 
popyJo Dei LevittB, studOsque ver<B philasophi^B dediti 
erant : nee qmsquam rex Persarum poierai esse, qui non 
antea magorum disciplinam scientiamquepercepisset; ^^ The 
^^ magi,^ saith he, ^' were the chief ministers of the Persian 
^ religion, as the Levites among GtxTs people, and they 
^' were given to the studies of true philosophy ; nather 
<^ could any be king of the Persians, who had not first been 
*^ exercised in the mysteries and knowledge of the magi.^ 
Sixtus Senensis, in defence of Origen against Polychro- 
nius and Theophilus, hath two kinds of magic ; his own 
words are these: ^Ei ne quern movednt pnemiesa Pcly- 
chrotm et TheophiU ieHimonia, sciendum est dupUcem esse 
magiam ; alteram ubique ab Origene domnatam^ qu(B per 
Jbddera cum d<emonibus miiaatU vereatUapparenier opera- 
tur; alUramab Origene laudaiamyqucB ad pracHcennatura-' 
UsphUosophiiBpertinety docens culmirabiles res operari ex ap^ 
pUcaHone muiua fiaturaUum virtuium ad invicem agentium 
acpoHentium: *' That the testimonies of Theophilus and Po- 
^ lychronius,^ saith he, ^^ may not move any man, it is to 
^< be understood that magic is of two sorts, the one every . 
^^ where condemned by Origen, which worketh (whether 
^ truly or seemingly) by covenants made with devils; the 
^< other commended by Origen, which appertaineth to the i 
^< practick part of natural philosophy, teaching to work ad-| 
^< mirable things by the mutual application of natural vir-l 
^< tues, agent and suffering reciprocally.**^ This partition \ 
Jerome doth embrace in the first of his commentaries upon 
Daniel ; where, considering of the difference which Daniel 
makes between these four kinds of wise men formerly re- 
membered, he useth this distinction : Quas naa hariohs^ 
^ Peucer dc DiTinat. in c. de mag. fi>L 135. et 136. > Bibl. 1, 6. fol. 414. 

c c.8 
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ccsteH ffiraoiSo^;, id est, incantaiores interprctati mfitj vi- 
dentur mihi esse qui verbis rem peragwnt; magiy qui de 
singulis phUosophantur ; nudefidy qui sanguine uiuniur et 
vicHmiSj et scspe contingunt corpora mortuorum : porro in 
ChaldcBis genethliacos significari puto, quos vulgo nuUhe- 
maticos vocant. Consuetudo atUem communis magos pro 
maleficis accipity qui aliter habentur apud gentem suam^ eo 
quod sint philosophi ChaldcBorum : et ad artis hujus scien- 
Ham reges quoque et principes ejusdem gentis omnia Jaci- 
unt; unde et in nativitate Domini Scdvatoris ipsi primum 

-ortum ejus intellewerunt, et venientes in sanctam Bethlehem 
adoraverunt puerum, steUa desuper ostendente. *^ They 
" whom we call sorcerers, and others interpret enchantei^ 
'.< seem to me such as perform things by words ; magicians, 
•* such as handle every thing philosophically ; witches, that 
^^ use blood and sacrifices, and often lay hands on the body 
^^ of the dead : further, among the Chaldeans I take them 
'^ to be signified by the name of conjecturers up6u nativi- 
^^ ties, whom the vulgar call mathematicians. But common 
*' custom takes ma^cians for witches, who are otherwise re- 
<^ puted in their own nation, for they are the philosophers 
** of the Chaldeans ; yea, kinja^s and princes of that nation 
* * do all that they do according to the knowledge of this 
*^ art ; whence at the n ativity of the Lord our Saviour they 
**jBr8 t_of all understood his birth, and coming unto holy 
" B ethlehem did worship the child, the st ar from above 
^^" ^wing him unto them.' *" By this therefore it appearetK 
tKaT there is great difference between the doct rine of a ma- 
gician, and the abus e ot the word. For though some writ- 
ers affirm, that magus hodie didtur, qui ex fcedere Jacto 
utitur Diaboli opera ad rem quamcunque; " that he is called 
" a magician nowadays, who having entered league with 
** the Devil, useth his help to any matter ;'' yet (as our Sa- 
viour said of divorce) it was not so from the beginning. 

j F or the art of maigic is of the wisdom of natu re ; other arts 
which undergo that title were invented by the falsehood, 
subtilty, and envy of the Devil. In the latter there is no 
other doctrine, than the use of certain ceremonies, per ma* 
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lamjidemj " by an evil faith C in the former, no other ill, 
than the investigation of those virtues and hidden proper- 
ties which God hath given to his creatures, and how fitly to 
apply things that work to things that suffer. And though 
by the Jews those excellent ma^cians, philosophers, and 
divines, which came to worship our Saviour Christ, were 
termed mechasckephinij or mecasphim; yet had they no 
other reason than common custom therein : Consuetudo au- 
tern communis mugos pro male/icis accipit; " Common cus- 
** tom,*" saith n° St. Jerome, '* understandeth witches under 
** the name of magicians ;*" and antiquity, saith '^ Peter Mar- 
tjrr, by the word magi^ understood good and wise men: 
^Quid igitur eoopavesds magi nomen Jbrmidoloae^ nomen 
evangelio gratiosum^ quod fwn male/icum et veneficum^ aed 
sapientem sonat et sacerdotem? " O thou fearful one,"*^ 
saith Ficinus, ** why doubtest thou to use the name of 
** magus, a name gracious in the gospel, which doth not 
" signify a witch or conjurer, but a wise man and a 
" priest ?*" For what brought this slander to that study i 
and profession but only idle ignorance, the parent of cause- ' 
less admiration ? P Causa fait miri/icentia qtuyrwndam ope- 
rum^ qu<B revera opera naturalia sunt: veruntamen quia 
procuratiane dcBmonum naturas ipsas vd conjtmgentvumj 
vel commiscentium^ vel aliter ad operandum expedientium 
Jacta suntj opera dcemcnum credebcmtur ab ignorantibus 
h(Bc. De operibtts htiyusm<xii est magia naturalis, qua/nt 
necromantiwm muiti improprie vocant. ** The marvellous- 
" ness of some works, which indeed are natural, hath been 
" the cause of this slander ; but because these works have . 
** been done by procurement of devils joining the natures 
together, or mingling them, or howsoever fitting the na- 
tures to their working, they were thought the works of 5 
** the devils by the ignorant. Among these works is natu- ( 
** ral ma^c, which men call very improperly necromancy.*" ' 

Mirandula in his Apology goeth fiirther: ^* ^For by un. 
* ^ derstanding,^ saith he, *^ the uttermost activity o f natu- 

"> Hieron. in Dan. p Onl. Puririen. de Lege, c 14. 

■ Pet. Mart. loc. 'J Fol. 80. 

* Mar. Ficin. part. prim. fol. 573. 
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^^ ral^ gnte, we are asristed to know the divinitY of Christ ;* 

for odierwise, (to use his ownwords,) IgnoraHs termmis 

poteniuB et virtutis rervm naturalittm, stai nos dubUare 

ilia ecidem opera^ qucsjidt ChrishtSj posse fieri per media 

nahiralia ; '^ The terms or limits of natural power and vir- 

*^ tue not understood, we must needs doubt whether those 

^' very works which Christ did, may not be done by natural 

^^ means :^ after which he goeth on in this sort: Ideo non 

hcBretice, non supersHtiose dixi^ sed verissime et cathdice^ 

per ialefn magiam adjuvari nos in cognoscenda divimtaU 

\ Christi; * * Therefore I said not hererically, not super- 

1 I " stitiously, but most truly and cath olicly, that by suA 

[ \ ^£ i^pc we are furthered m KliOWimf the divinity of Christ * 

And seeing the Jews and others, the enemies of Christian 

religion, do impudently and impiously object, that those 

I miracles which Christ wrought were not above nature, but 

by the exquisite knowledge thereof performed y JMirandula, 

a man for his years fuller of knowledge than any that diis 

^tter age hath brought forth, might with good reason avow, 

^A at the utt ernaogt j)f na ture^s works bomg known, the works 

which Christ did, and which (as h imself witne sseth) no man 

could do% do maniiestiv testif y of themselves^ that they wane 

j)erformed by that hand _whicl^ }ield mat ure therein but as a 

pendl, aiianby a power infinitely Riipri>n^tf> anH Hiv^TiAj^nj 

thereby tEoseTh'g^^were i Taithless were either ccmvoted o r 
put^ lnTence" 

SECT, m. 
That the good knowledge in the ancient magic is not to be con^ 
demned; though the DevU here^ as in other kinds, hath sought to 
obtrude evil things under the name and colour of good things. 
SEEING therefore it is confessed by all of understand- 
ing, that a ma^dan (according to the Peraan word) is no 
other than ditnnorum ctdior et interpres, *^ a studious ob- 
^* server and expounder of divine things C* <md the art it- 
self (I mean the art of natural magic) no other, quam no- 
turalis phUosophuB absohUa consummation '^ than the ab- 
^' solute perfection of natural philosophy.*" Certainly then 
it proceedeth from ignorance, and no way sorteth with wise. 
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and learned men promiscue^ and without difference and dis- 
tinction, to confound lawful and pnuseworthy knowledge 
with that impious, and, to use St. PauPs words, tcith those 
beggarly rudiments^ which the Devil hath shuffled in, and 
by them bewitcheth and befooleth graceless men. For if 
we condemn natural magic, or the wisdom of nature, because 
the Devily who knoweth more than any man, doth a lso 
teach witches and poisoners the harmful parts of herbs, 
3rug8, minerals, and excrements ;"T hen may we by t he same 
iruTe condemn^ thejphy sician, and the art o f healing. For 
the Devil also, in the oracles of Amphiaraus, Amphilochus, 
Trophonius, and the like, taught men in dreams, what herbs 
and drugs were proper for such and such diseases. Now 
no man of judgment is ignorant, that the Devil from the 
beginning hath sought to thrust himself into the same em- 
ployment among the ministers and servants of Grod, chang- 
ing himself for that purpose ifito an angel of light. He hath 
led men to idolatry as a doctrine of religion; he hath thrust 
in his prophets among those of the true God ; he hath cor-' 
rupted the art of astrology, by giving a divine power to the 
stars, teaching men to esteem them as gods, and not as in- 
struments. And, as <l Bunting observeth, it is true that ju- 
dicial astrology is corrupted with many superstitions ; but 
the abuse of the thing takes not away the art, considering 
that heavenly bodies (as even general experience sheweth) 
have and exercise their operation upon the inferior. For 
the sun, and the star of Mars, do dry; th^ moon doth 
moisten, and govern the tides of the sea. Again, the pla- 
nets, as they have several and proper names, so havie diey ; 
several and proper virtues; the stars do also differ in beauty 
and in magnitude, and to all the stars h^ God given also 
their proper names, which (had they not influences and vir- / 
tues different) needed not ; ^He cotmteth iJie number of the 
staa-Sy and cciUeth them by their names. But into the good 
and profitable knowledge of the cdlestial influences, the 
Devil ceaseth not to shuffle in hb superstitions ; and so to 
the knowledge of the secret virtues of nature hath he fasten- 
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ed his doctrine of characters^ numbers, and incantations, 
and taught men to believe in the strength of words and let- 
ters ; (which without faith in God are but ink or common 
breath ;) thereby either to equal hb own with the all-power- 
ful word of God, or to diminish the glory of God^s creating 
word, by whom are all things. 

Moreover, he was never ignorant, that both the wise and 
the nmple observe, when the sea-birds forsake the shores, 
and fly into the land, that commonly some great storm fol- 
loweth ; that the high flying of the kite and the swallow be- 
tokeneth fair weather ; that the crying of crows and bathing 
of ducks foreshew nun ; for they feel the air moistened in 
their quills. And it is written in Jeremy the prophet, *Even 
the stork in the air knoweth her appointed times ; and the 
turtky and the crane^ and the swaJlow. Hereupon this ene- 
my of mankind working upon these, as upon the rest of 
God^s creatures, long time abused the heathen, by teaching 
them to observe the flying of fowls, and thereby to judge of 
good or ill success in the war ; and withal to look into thdr 
entrails for the same, as if God had written the secrets of 
unsearchable providence in the livers and bowels of birds 
and beasts. Again, because it pleased God sometimes by 
dreams, not only to warn and teach his prophets and apo- 
stles, but heathen princes also ; as ^ Abimelech to restore Sa- 
rah to Abraham, because he admonished Joseph, and by 
dream informed Jacob, Laban, Pharaoh, Solomon, Paul, 
Ananias, the magi of the east, and others. For as it is re- 
membered in Job ; " In dreams and visions of the niglUy 
when sleep JaUeth upon men^ &c. then God openeth the ears, 
that he might cause man to return from his enterprise: 
therefore, I say, doth the Devil also practise his divinations 
by dreams, or, after ^ Parisiensis, divinitatis imitoHoneSy 
" his mock divinity.*" This in the end grew so common, 
as Aristides compiled an Ephemerides of his own dreams ; 
Mithridates, of those of his concubines. Yea, the Romans 
finding the inconvenience hereof, because all dreams, with- 
out distinction of causes, were drawn to divination, forbade 

• Jcr. viii. 7. " Job xxxiii. 15, 16, 17. 

' GeD. xii. 17. > G. Parisien. de Leg. cap. 34. 
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the same by a law, as by the words of prohibitioD, Yaut 
narrandis tomniis occultam aliquam artem divina/ndi^ it 
may appear. Likewise by the law of Gkxl in Deuteronomy 
xiii. seducing dreamers were ordered to be slain. Yet it is 
not to be contemned that Marcus Antonius was told a re- 
medy in his dream for two grievous diseases that oppressed 
him; nor that of Alexander Macedon for the cure of Pto- 
lemy'^s poisoned woimd ; nor that which ' St Augustine re- 
porteth of a Millanois, whose scm (the father dead) being 
demanded a debt already paid, was told by his father in a 
dream where the acquittance lay to discharge it ; nor that 
of Astyages of his daughter, and many others of like na- 
ture. Of the reason of all which, forasmuch as the cause is 
not in ourselves,, this place denieth dispute. 

SECT. IV. 

Thai DanieVs misUking Nabuchodonosar^s condemning of the ma- 
gician$ doth not justify aU their practices. 

BUT it may be objected, that if such divinations as the 
heathens commonly used were to be condemned in them, 
who took on them very many and strange revelations ; how 
came it to pass that Daniel both condemned the hasty sen- 
tence of Nabuchodonosor against the magicians of Chaldea, 
and in a sort forbade it ? especially considering that such 
kind of people ^ Grod himself commanded to be slain. To 
this divers answers may be given. First, It seemeth that 
Daniel had respect to those Chaldeans, because they ac- 
knowledged that the dream of the king, which himself had 
forgotten, could not be known to any man by any art, ei- 
ther natural or diabolical : ^^ For there is no other,^ said the 
Chaldeans, ^^ that can declare it before the king, except the 
" gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh :^ and herein they 
confessed the power of the ever-living God. 

Secondly, It may be conjectured, and that with good rea- 
son, that among so many learned men, some of them did 
not exercise themselves in any evil or unlawful arts, but 
were, merely magicians and naturalists ; and therefore when 

y Codex de Malefic, et Mathemat ■ Aug. de cora pro moitais agenda, 

leg. et si accepta. * Deut. ziii. and zviu. Levit zz. 
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the king commanded to kill all, Daniel persuaded the con- 
trary, and called it a hasty judgment, which proceeded with 
fury without examinati<Hi. And that some of those men'^s stu- 
dies and professions were lawful, it may be gathered by Da- 
niePs instruction, for himself had been taught by them^ and 
was caDed chief of the enchanters; of which some were term- 
ed soothsayers, others astrologians, others Chaldeans, others 
magi or wise men ; and therefore of distinct professions. 

Thirdly, Daniel misliked and forbade the executicxi of 
that judgment, because it was unjust. For howsoever those 
men mi^t deserve punidiment for the practice of unlawful 
arts, (though not unlawful according to the law of that 
state,) yet herein they were altogether guiltless. For it ex- 
ceeded human power to pierce the king^s thought, whidi the 
Devil himself could not know. So then in Daniel^^s dislike, 
and hindering of the execution of sentence of death pro- 
nounced against the ma^dans, there is no absolute justify- 
ing of thdr practice and profession. 

SECT. V. 

The abuse (^thmgs which may befound in all kmds, isnot to am^ 
demn ihe right use of them. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this mixture every where of 
good with evil, of falsehood with truth, of corruption with 
cleanness and purity ; the good, the truths the purity in 
every kind may well be embraced ; as in the ancient wor- 
shipping of Grod by sacrifice, there was no man knowing 
Grod among the elders, that therefore forbare to ofier sacri- 
fice to the Grod of all power^ because the Devil in the image 
of Baal, Astaroth, Chemoth, Jupiter, Apollo, and the like, 
was so adored. 

Neither did the abuse of astrology terrify Abraham (if we 
may believe the most ancient and religious ^hi^torians) from 
observing the motions and natures of heavenly bodies ; nei- 
ther can it dehort wise and learned men in these days from 
attributing those virtues, influences, and inclinations to the 
stars and other lights of heaven, which Grod hath given to 
those his glorious creatures, 

*> Euseb. ex Artapan, et Polyhist. 
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The svmpathetical and antipathetical working of herba» | 
^ants^ stones, minerals, with their other utmost virtues I 
sometimes taughTb g^the Devil, and applied by his mimatog^j 
tohf ^fiil and unchar itablFen ds, c an n ever t e mfy the hp - 
njrat^and learned physician or magician fro m the us i ng of 



them to the help an^ comfort of mankind ; neither can the 
illusions whereby the Devil betrayeth such men as are fallen 
from God, make other men reject the observation of dreams, 
so far as with a good faith and a religious caution they may 
make use of than. 

Lastly, The ^ prohibition to mark flying of fowls (as signs 
of good or evil success) hath no reference at aU to the crying 
of crows against rain, or to any observation not supersti- 
tious, and whereof a reason or cause may be given, j'gr if 
we confound arts with the abuse of theniy we shall not only 
condemn all honest trades and interchange among men, (for 
"there are that deceive in all professions,) but we shall in a 
siiort time burymforgetfulness all excellent knowledge and 
g leaming, or obs cure and cover it over with a most scam« 
fula ncT beggarly ign orance; and, as Pliny teacheth, we 
should shew ourselves tngraias erga eos, qui labore curaque 
hicem nobis aperueruni in hoc luce; <' unthankful we 
^* should shew ourselves toward those, who with pains and 
<< care have discovered unto us light in this ligbt*^ 

Indeed not only these natural knowledges are condemned 
by those that are ignorant, but the mathematics also and 
professors thereof; though those that are excellently learned 
judge of it in this sort : ^ In specula maihematico verum iL 
ludj quod in omni scibiK quisrUurj rducei ; non modo re- 
motasimiliiudhUySedJUgidaquadampropinquiUiie; *'In 
<^ the glass of the matiiematics that truth doth shine, which 
^' is sought in every kind of knowledge ; not in an obscure 
^^ image, but in a near and manifest representation.^ 

SECT. VL 

Cf the divers kinds of urUawJul magic. 
IT is true that there are many arts, if we may so call 
• Peat zTiii. lOw ^ Cii«aD. Comp. Theolog. c i. 
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them^ which are oovered with the name of magic, and es- 
teemed abusively to be as branches of that tree on whose 
root they never grew. The first of these hath the name c^f 
necromancy or ffoetiaj and of this again there are divers 
kinds. The one is an invocation at the graves of the dead, 
to whom the Devil himself gives answer instead of those that 
seem to appear. For certain it is, that the immortal souls 
of men do not inhabit the dust and dead bodies, but they 
give motion and understanding to the living ; death bdng 
nothing else but a separation of the body and soul ; and 
therefore the soul is not to be found in the graves. 
Y A second practice of those men who pay tribute, or are 
in league with Satan, is that of conjuring or of raising up de- 
vils, of whom they hope to learn what they list These men 
are so distract, as they believe that by terrible words they 
make the Devil to tremble ; that being once impaled in a 
circle (a circle which cannot ^keep out a mouse) they there- 
in, as they suppose, ensconce themselves against that great 
monster. Doubtless they forget that the Devil is not terri- 
fied from doing ill, and all that is contrary to God and 
goodness ; no, not by the fearful word of the Almighty ; 
and that he feared not to ofier to at in God^s seat; that he 
made no scruple to tempt our Saviour Christ, whom himself 
called the Son of Grod. So, forgetting these proud parts of 
his, an unworthy wretch will, yet resolve himself^ that he 
can draw the Devil out of heU, and terrify him with a 
phrase ; whereas in very truth, the obedience which devils 
seem to use, is but thereby to possess themselves of the bo- 
dies and souls of those which raise them up ; as his majesty 
in his book aforenamed hath excellently taught. That the 
Devil'*8 obedience is only secundum quid^ sdUcety em pacto ; 
respective, that is, upon bargain."" 
I cannot tell what they can do upon those simple and ig- 
norant devils, which inhabit ^ Jamblicus^s ima^nation ; but 
sure I am, the rest are apt enough to come uncalled; and 

* Sunt in mundo genus quoddam que vcrum a falso. Deque possbile 
potestatum valde divisum, indiscre- discernit ab impossibili. L. Vives in 
turn et inconsideratum ; et quod ne- cap. 1 1. 1. lo. 
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always attending the co^tations of their servants and vas- 
sals, do no way need any such enforcement. 

Or it may be that these conjurers deal altogether with 
Cardan^s mortal devils, following the opinion of ^ Rabbi 
Avomathan and of Porphyrins, who taught that these kind 
of devils lived not above a thousand years ; which Plutarch, 
in his treatise De Oraculorum Defectum confirmeth, making 
example of the great god Pan. For were it true, that the 
devils were in awe of wicked men, or could be compelled by 
them, then would they always fear those words and threats, 
by which at other times they are willingly mastered. But 
the s familiar of Simon Magus, when he had lifted him up 
in the lur, cast him headlong out of his claws, when he was 
sure he should perish with the fall. If this perhaps were 
done by St. Peter's prayers, (of which St. Peter no where 
vaunteth,) yet the same prank at other times upon his own ac- 
cord the Devil played with ^ Theodotus; who transported 
(as Simon Magus was supposed to have been,) had the same 
mortal fall that he had. The like success had Budas, a 
principal pillar of the Manichean heresy, as > Socrates in his 
Ecclesiastical History witnesseth ; and for a manifest proof 
hereof, we see it every day, that the Devil leaves all witches 
and sorcerers at the gallows, for whom at other times he 
maketh himself a Pegasus, to convey them in haste to places 
far distant, or at least makes them so think : ^ For to those 
that received not the truths saith St. Paul, God shall send 
them strong illusions. Of these their supposed transporta- 
tions, (yet agreeing with their confessions,) his majesty, in the 
Sd book and the 4th chapter of the Dsemonology, hath con- 
firmed by unanswerable reasons, that they are merely illu- 
sive. Another sort there are who take on them to include 
spirits in glasses and crystals ; of whom Cusanus : ^ Fatui 
sunt incantatores^ qui in ungae et vitro volunt spiritum in^ 
cludere : quia spiriius nan clauditur corpore ; " They are 
^^ foolish enchanters which wiU shut up their spirits within 

^Aug. de Civit. Dei, 1. lo. ' Lib. i. c. ai. 

f Cnsan. Exer. 1. 2. ^2 Tbess. ii. 10, 1 1. 

^ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 5. c. 16. * Exercit. 1. 2. 
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*< their nails or in glass; for a spirit cannot be enclosed by 
^* a body.'' 

There is aho another art besides the a fcMrenientioned ^ 
wlAeh they call ikeurffia, or white magic; a pretended con- 
ference with good spirits or angels, whom by sacrifice and 
invocation they draw out of heaven, and communicate with- 
aL Bot the administering spirits of God, as they require 
not any kind of adoration due unto their Creator ; so seeing 
they are most free sphrits, there is no man so absurd to 
think (except the Devil have corrupted his understanding) 
that they can be constrained or commanded out of heaven 
by threats. Wherefcn^ let the professors thereof cover 
themselves how they please by a professed purity of life, by 
the ministry of infants, by fasting and abstinence in general^ 
yet all those that tamper with immatmal substances and ab- 
stract natures, either by sacrifice, vow, or enforcement^ are 
men of evil £uth, and in the power of Satan. For good 
qpirits or angels cannot be constrained; and the rest are de^ 
vils, which willingly obey. 

Other sorts there are of wicked divinations ; as by fire, 
called pyromaniia ; by water, called hydromantia ; by the 
air, called vuskjeoiechnia^ and the like. 

The last, and indeed the worst of all other, is fascination 
OT witchcraft; the practisers whereof are no less envious and 
cruel, revengeful and bloody, than the Devil himself. And 
these accursed creatures having sold their souls to the De- 
vil, work two ways ; either by the Devil immediately, or by 
the art of pcMsoning. The difierence between necromancers 
and witches, his migesty hath excellently taught in a word ; 
that the one (in a sort) command, the other obey the Devil. 

There is another kind of petty witchery, (if it be not al- 
togediier deceit,) which they call charming of beasts and 
birds, of which ^ Pythagoras was accused, because an eagle 
lighted on his shoulder in the Olympian fields. But if the 
same exceeded the art of falconry, yet was it no more to be 
admired than Mahomet's dove, which he had used to feed 
with wheat out of his ear ; which dove, when it was hungry, 
» ifilian. 1. 6. not Histor. 
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lifted (HI Mahomet^s shoidder, and thrust his bill therein 
to find his breakjhst ; Mahomet persuading the rude and 
simple Arabians, that it .was the Holy Ghost that gave him 
advice. And certainly if Banks had lived in elder times, he 
would have shamed all the enchanters in the world ; for who- 
soever was most famous among them, could never master or 
instruct any beast as he did his horse. . 

For the drawing of serpents out of thdr dens, or kilfing 
of them in their holes by enchantments, (which tl^e Marsians^ 
a pec^le of Italy, practised : ^ Cobibros durumpk Marsia 
cantUy ^' enchanting Marsia makes the snakes to burst^) 
That it hath been used, it appears Psalm Iviii. 6. though I 
doubt not but that many impostures may be in this kind, 
and even by natural causes it may be done. For there are 
many fumes that will either draw them out or destroy them, 
as women'^s hair burnt, and the like. So, many things may 
be laid in the entrance of thdr holes that will allure them ; 
and therein I find no other magic or enchantment, than to 
draw out a mous^ with a piece of toasted cheese. 

SECT. VU. 
Of dxoers ways by which the DevU seemeih to work his wonders, 

BUT to the end that we may not dote with the Mani- 
chees, who make two powers of Gods ; that we do not give 
to the Devil any other dominion than he hath, (not to speak 
of his ability, when he is the minister of Grod'^s vengeance, 
as when E^rpt, according to David, was destroyed by evil 
anffels. ^ he otherwise worketh but three ways ; the first is ^ 
by movii^p the cogitations and affections of men ; the seconds 
by the exquisite knowledge of nature ; and the third, by 
j ^?eit, il]u8ion.^d false semblance. And that they camot 
work what they would, G. Parisiensis giveth three causes: 
the first, a natural impotency ; the second, their own reason 
dissuading them from daring over much, or indeed (and 
that which is the only certain cause) the great men^ of the 
t^reator, <> Tenens eos ligaios, saith the same author, vehU 
tmmanissimas beUuaa. St. Augustine was of opinion, that 

■ Lacil. in Satyr. <* Gul. Paris, de Uni?er80» p. a. c. 70. 
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the frog8 which Pharaoh^s sorcerers produced were not na- 
tural, but that the Devil (by betraying of th^ senses that 
looked on) made them appear to be such. For as Vairus 
observeth, those frogs of the enchanters were not found cor- 
rupted as those of Moses were, whi(^ might argue that they 
were not creatures indeed. Her^f, saith St. Augustine, 
Nee sane dcemones naiuras creant, sed qtuB a Deo creai€e 
sunt commtUant^ ut videantur esse quod non sunt ; ^^ The 
^^ devils create not any natures, but so .change those that 
^< are created by God, as they seem to be that whidh they 
^^ be not :^ of which in the 8dd question he giveth the rea- 
son, DcBmon quUmsdam nebulis implet omnes meatus intcL 
ligenticsj per quos aperire lumen rattonis radius men&s so- 
let ; that is, ^^ The Devil fills with certain clouds all pas* 
^^ sages of the understanding, by which the beam of the 
" mind is wont to open the light of reason."*^ 

And as TertuUian in his book De Anima rightly conceiv- 
eth, if the Devil can possess himself of the eyes of our minds, 
and blind them, it is not hard for him to dazzle those of the 
body. For, out of doubt, by the same way that God pass- 
eth out, the Devil entereth in, beginning with the phantasy, 
by which he doth more easily betray the other faculties of the 
soul ; for the P phantasy is most apt to be abused by vain 
apprehensions. 

Aquinas, 6n the contrary, held that those frogs were not 
imaginary, but such indeed as they seemed ; not made ma- 
gicce artis ludiSrio, which indeed agreeth not with the art ; 
but, according to Thomas, per aptam et idoneam agentium 
et pa4ientium applicationem, ^' by an apt and fit applying 
" of agents and patients."" And this I take to be more pro- 
bable. For Moses could not be deceived by that sleight of 
false semblance; and St. Augustine, in another case like unto 
this, to wit, of the turning of Diomedes'*s companions into 
birds, per activa cum passivism inclineth rather to this 
opinion ; though I am not persuaded that St. Augustine 
believed that of Diomedes. And this opinion of Thomas, 
G. Parisiensis, k man very learned, also confirmeth. For 
p Maxima tU est phantAsis ad errores. 
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speaking of natural magic, he uaeth these words : <) De hu- 
jtumodi autem operibus estsubita generadoranarum^ eipe- 
dictdorufny et vermiumf aKorurnqtie ammaUum quorundam: 
in quHms amnUms sola natura operaiur^ vemm adhibiiis 
adfutorUs, qwB ipsa semma nahtrte con/brtcmt et actt^ifii, 
Ua ut opus generoHonis ianhtm acceUrent^ tU eis qui hoc 
nescitint turn opus natum videeUur {qua iardius toHa ^ffi^ 
cere consttevk) sedpotentia d<Bnumum, &c« to which he add- 
eth : Qui autem in hiis docti sunt taUa non mirantur, sed 
sohim Creaiorem in hiis ghrificant; <* In such works,^ 
saith he, ^^ the sudden generation of trogB, and lice, and 
*^ worms, and some other creatures is : in all which nature 
'^ alone worketh ; but by means strengthening the seeds of 
^^ nature, and quickening them ; in such wise that they so 
^^ hasten the work of generation, that it seemeth to the ig- 
« norant not to be the work of nature, which usually 
" worketh more leisurely, but they think it is done by the 
^ power of devik. But they who are learned in these arts 
« marvel not at such working, but glorify the CreatcN^.'** 
Now by these two ways the devils do most frequently work, 
to wit, by knowing the uttermost of nature, and by_iUu- 
sion ; for there is no incomprehensible or unsearchable 
power, but of Grod only. 

For shall we say, he* caused sometimes thunders, light- 
nings, and tempests, and can infect the air, a^ well as move 
it or compress it ; who knows not that these things are also 
natural ? or may it be objected that he foretelleth things be- 
tare they happen, which exceedeth nature, and is no illu- 
non ? it is true, that he sometimes doth it ; but how ? in 
elder ages he stole his knowledge out of the predictions of 
the prophets; and he foretold the death of Saul, at sudi 
time as he was in his own possession and power to dispose 
of. And he that hath lived from the infancy of the world 
to thb day, and observed the success of every council ; he 
that by reason of his swift motions can inform himself of 
all places and preparations ; he that is of counsel with all 
those that study and practise subveruon and destruction ; 
« De Leg. c. 14. fol. 67. 
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■'he that is prince of the air, and can thence better judge, 
than Uiose that inhabit the earth ; if he should not sometimes, 
yea if he should not very oftentimes, guess rightly of things to 
come, (where God pleaseth not to give impediment,) it were 
very strange. For we see that wise and learned men do 
oftentimes, by comparing like causes, ccmceive rightly of like 
effects, before they happen ; and yet where the Devil doubt- 
eth, and would wiUingly keep his credit, he evermore an- 
swereth by riddles, as, 

Crcesui Halym penetrans magnam tubvertit opum vim. 

If Croesus over Halys fgio^ 

Great kingdoms he shall overthrow. 

Which answer may be taken either way; either for the 
overthrow of his own kingdom or of his enemies. And Uius 
far we grant the Devil may proceed in predictions, which 
otherwise belong to God only, as it is in Isaiah, Shew the 
things that are to come here(xfter^ thai we may know thai ye 
are gods: shew us at aU times and certainly what is to come, 
^Solius enim divinte inteUigentitB ac sapientice est occulta 
I nosse et revelare ; " It is only proper to Grod''s understand- 
<< ing and wisdom to know and reveal hidden things.^ 

SECT. VIII. 

That none was ever raised from the dead by the power of the Devil ; 
and that U was not the true Samuel which appeared to SauL 

TO conclude, it may be objected that the Devil hath 
raised from the dead ; and that others by his power have 
done the like, as in the example given of Samuel raised by 
the witch of Endor : which were it true, then might it in- 
deed be affirmed that some of the DeviPs acts exceed all 
the powers of nature, false semblance, and other illusions. 
< Justin Martyr was sometimes of the opinion, that it was 
Samuel indeed, and so was Ambrose, Lyra, and Burgensis; 



' Epbas. ii. a. and vi. la. DUboIus 
mafoum habet remm usum: quae 
res inultum habet momeuti id quovis 
negotio. Aug. de Anima, c. 26, a;. 
&c. 

* Giiil. Pariiiiensis de Legib. c. 24. 



* Jnst Martyr in Colloq. cam Try> 
pbone in reap, ad Ortbo. qtunt. 52. 
Ambr. in Luc. 1. 1. c. i. L3rra in Reg. 
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from which authorities those men borrow strength which so 
believe. But Martyr changed his opinion; and so did St. 
Augustine, who at first seemed to be indifferent ; for in his 
questions upon the Old and New Testament, he accounteth 
it detestable to think that it was Samuel which appeared ; 
and these be his words elsewhere to the same eflect : In re^ 
guie sunt animce piorum a corpore separaicBy impiorum au^ 
tern pcsnaa lutmt, donee istarvm ad vitam cBiemamj Ularum 
vero ad iPtemam mortem qace secunda dicitur corpora revi^ 
viscant ; ^^ The souls of the godly separated from their bo- 
^^ dies are at rest, but those of the wicked suffer punishment, 
^^ till the bodies of the just rise to eternal life, and of the- 
^^ wicked to an eternal and second death.*^ 

And (besides ^ St. Augustine) Justin Martyr, Hilarius, 
Tertullian, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others, believed 
firmly, and taught it, that the souls of men being once sepa- 
rate from their bodies, did not wander on the earth at all: Cre^ 
dtt-e debemuSf saith Cyril, quum a corporibtcs sanctorum 
anim^ abierintf tanguam in manus charissimi patris bonu 
tati divince comthendari ; *^ We must believe when the souls 
" of holy men are departed from their bodies, that they be 
^^ commended to the divine goodness, as into the hands of a 
" most dear Father*'' If then they be in heaven, the power 
of the Devil cannot stretch so high ; if in hell, ab inferno 
nuUa est redempiio, <^from hell there is no redemption.'*' 
For there are but two habitations after death : Uhum, saith 
Augustine, in igne cetemoy alterum in regno €etemo; 
" The one in eternal fire, the other in God's eternal king- 
" dom.*" And though it be written in Jure PontificiOf that 
many there are who believe that the dead have again ap- 
peared to the living, yet the gloss upon the same text finds 
it ridiculous : < Credunt et maiCy quia sunt phantasmata, 
saith the gloss ; " They believe, and they believe amiss, be- 
<^ cause they be but phantasms, or aj^iaritions." For whereas 
any such v(Mce hath been heard, saying, I am the soul of 

" Aug. de Verb. Apost. i8. Just Atbau. q. 13. Chrysost. Horn. 19. in 
Mar. ad Orthodox, q . 75 . Hilar. Psal. E^ang. Matth. 
ii. ID fine. Tert. de Anim. in fin. « 36. q. 5. Episcopi. 
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such a one^ Jubc oratio ajhmde aique deceptUme diabottca 
est; ** that speech is framed by the fraud and deoepdon of 
<< the Devil,'*' saith Chrjsostom. Likewise of the same saith 
Tertultian : AbHttU ammam cujuilibet sancH^ nedumpro-^ 
pheice^ a dcemonio credamus ewtractam ; *^ God forind that 
** we should think that the soul of any holy man, much less 
^ eta, prophet, should be drawn up again by a devil.^ 

It is true, that the scriptures call that apparition Samud, 
so do they the wooden images cherubins ; and false brazen 
gods are called gods, and the like. And whereas these of 
the contrary opinion build upon that place of the 96th of 
Ecclesiaslacus, (a book not numbered among the canonical 
scriptures, as St. Augustine himself in his treat»e, if it be 
his, de Curapro Morhds egmda, cdnfesseth;) yet Siracides, 
following the Ht^al sense and phrase of the scriptures, 
proveth nothing at aD : for though the Devil would will- 
ingly persuade, that the souls (yea even of just men) were 
in his power, yet so far is it from the promises of the scrip* 
tures, and from 6od^ just and merciAil nature, and so con- 
trary to aU divine reason, as St. Augustine (or idiosoever 
wrote that book before cited) might rightly term it a detest- 
able opinion so to think. For if God had so absolutely for- 
saken Saul, that he refused to answer him either by dreams, 
by Urim, or by his prophets ; it were sottish to conceive, 
that he would permit the Devil, or a wicked witdi, to raise 
a prophet trom the dead in SauPs respect; it being also 
7 contrary to his own divine law to ask counsel of the dead, 
as in Deuteronomy xviii. and elsewhere. Th^efcne it was 
the Devil, and not the soul oi a dead body, that gave answer 
and advice. 

But because Helias and HeHzeus had raised some from 
the dead by the power of God, those devils, whidi St. Au- 
gustine calleth ludifiaUores animantium sibi mbfeciorum, 
^ mockers of their own vassals,^ casting before their eyes 
a semblance of human bodies, and framing sounds to th^ 
ears like the voices of men, do also persuade their graceless 

y 1 Kings xvii. aa. a Kings ir. 34. toun Tere uDqaam excttarit. Wi«r. 
Nnllus eoim magus ant demon mor* de Fascin. 
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and accursed attendants, that themselves both possess and 
have power over the souls of men : Eludit Diabolus aciem 
turn speckmtium, turn etiam cogUantium^ saith L. Vives ; 
^^ The Devil beguileth the sense both of the bdiolders, and 
^^ of those that so imagine.'*^ These then are the bounds of 
the Devil^s power, whom if we will not fear, we must fear 
to sin. For when he is not the instrument of Grod^s ven- 
geance, he can touch no man that makes not himself his 
vcduntary vassal : potest ad nudum mvitarey non potest trU' 
here, saith St. Augustine; ^^ he can allure, but he cannot en- 
" force to evil.^ Such as think otherwise, may go into the 
number remembered by Lucretius: 

Nam veluti pueri4repidant, atque omnia ccecis 
In tenebris fnetuunt : sic nos in luce timemus. 

We fear by light, as children in the dark. 



CHAP. xn. 

Of the memorable buildings of Ninus, and of his wife Se^ 
miramis ; and of other of her acts. 

SECT. I. 

Of the magnificent building of Nineveh by Ninus $ and of Babylon 
by Semiramis. 

13UT to come bade to Ninus, the amplifier and finisher of 
Nineveh ; whether he p^ormed it before or after the over- 
throw of Zoroaster, it is uncertain. As for the city itself, it 
is agreed by all profime writers, and confirmed by the scrips 
tures, that it exceeded all other in circuit and answerable 
munificence. For it had in compass < 440 stadia, or fur- 
longs ; the walls whereof were an hundred foot upright, 
and had such a breadth as three chariots might pass on the 
nonpire in firont: these walls were garnished with 1500 
towers, which gave exceeding beauty to the rest, and a 
strength no less admirable for the nature of those times. 
* Justin. 1. 1. Diod. ]. s. Sabd. ]. en. i. 
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But this dtj (built in the plains of Assyria, and on the 
l)anks of Tigris, and in the regicm of Eden) was founded 
long before Ninus^s time, and (as andait historians report, 
and more latelj Nauderus) had the name of Campsor, at 
such time as Ninus amplified the same, and gave it a wall, 
and called it after his own name. 

For these works of Babylon and Nineveh b^un by Nim- 
rod in Chaldea, and in Assyria, Ninus and Semiramis made 
perfect. ^ Ninus finished Nineveh, Semiramis Babylon; 
wherein she sought to exceed her husband by far. Indeed 
in the first age, when princes were moderate, they neither 
thought how to invade others, nor feared to be invaded : 
labouring to build towns and villages for the use of them- 
selves and their people, without either walls or towers ; and 
how they might discharge the earth of woods, briers, bush- 
ments, and waters, to make it the more habitable and fertile. 
But Semiramis living in that age, when ambition was in 
strong youth, and purposing to follow the conquest which 
her husband had undertaken, gave that beauty and strength 
to Babylon which it had. 

SECT. IL 

Of the end of Ninus, and beginning of Semiramis*s reign, 

THIS she did after the death of her husband "Ninus ; 
who after he had mastered Bactria, and subjected unto his 
empire all those re^ons between it and the Mediterranean 
sea and Hellespont, (Asia the Less excepted,) and finished 
the work of Nineveh, he left the world in the year thereof 
9019, after he had reigned fifty-two years. Plutardi re- 
porteth, that Semiramis desired her husband Ninus, that be 
would grant unto her the absolute sovereign power for one 
day. Diod. Siculus out of Athenseus, and others, speaks of 
five days. In which time (moved dther with dedre of rule, 
or licentious liberty, or with the memory of her husband 
Menon, who perished for her) she caused Ninus her bus- 
band to be slain. But this seemeth rather a scandal cast 
on her by the Greeks, than that it had any truth. 
• Herod. ]. i. Justin. ]. i. Diod. I. a» et 3. 
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Howsoever Ninus came to his end, Semiramis took on 
her after his death the sole rule of the Assyrian empire ; of 
which Ninus was said to be the first monarch, because he 
changed his seat from Babylonia in Chaldea to Nineveh in 
^ Assyria. Justin reports, that Semiramis (the better to in- 
vest herself, and in her beginning without murmur or offence 
to take on her so great a charge) presented herself to the 
people in the person of her son Ninias, or Zameis, who 
bare her external form and proportion without any sensible 
difference. 

This report I take also to be fdgned, for which many ar- 
guments might be made. But as she ruled long, so she 
performed all those memorable acts which are written of her 
by the name of Semiramis, and subscribed that letter which 
she sent to the king of India (her last chaUenge and un- 
dertaken conquest) by her own name. And were it true 
that her son Ninias had such a stature at his father^s death, 
as that Semiramis (who was very personable) could be taken 
for him ; yet it is very unlikely that she could have held 
the em]nre from him forty-two years after by any such sub- 
tilty ; (for so long she reigned after the death of her hus- 
band ;) but it may be true that Ninias, or Zameis, (bdng 
wholly given to his pleasures, as it is written of him,) was 
well pleased with his mother^s prosperous government and 
undertakings. 

SECT. III. 
Of Semkramu^s parentage and education, and metamorphoiis of her 

mother. 

SOME writers (of which Plutarch is one) make this fa^ 
mous woman to have been of base parentage, calling her 
after the name of her country, a Syrian. Berosus caUs her 
after the name of her city wherein she was bom, Semiramis 
Ascalonitis, of Ascalon, the ancient city and metropolis of 
the Philistines. Others report her to be the daughter of 
Derceta, a courtezan of Ascalon, exceeding beautiful. 
Others say, that this Derceta, or Dercetis, the mother of Se- 
miramis, was sometimes a recluse, and had professed a holy 
and a religious life, to whom there was a temple dedicated, 
• ^ ^Uan. 1. 7. ex Dione. 
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seated on the bank of a lake adjoining to Ascakm ; and 
afterward falling in love with a goodly young man, the 
was by him made with child, which (for fear of extreme 
punishment) she conveyed away, and caused the same to be 
hidden among the high reeds which grew on the banks <^ 
the lake ; in which (while the child was left to the mercy of 
wild beasts) the same was fed by certain birds, whidi used 
to feed upon or near those waters. But I take this tale to 
be like that of Lupa, the harlot that fostered Romulus. For 
some one or other adjoining to this lake had the duuge and 
fosterage of this diild, who being pox^hance but some base 
and obscure creature, the mother might thereby hope the 
better to cover her dishonour and breach of vow ; notwith- 
standing which, die was cast from the top of her temjde into 
the lake adjoining, and (as the poets have feigned) changed 
by Venus into a fish, all but her face, which still hdd the 
same beauty and human shape. It is thought, that from 
this Deroeta the invention of that idol of the Philistines 
(called Dagon) was taken ; for it is true, that Dagon had a 
man^s &ce and a fishes body ; into whose temple when the 
ark of God was brought, the idol fell twice to the ground ; 
and at the second fidi there remained only the trunk of 
Dagon, the head being broken off; fen: so St Jerome hath 
converted that place. Vatablus, Pagninus, and Junius write 
it by Dagon only, which signifieth a fish, and so it only ap- 
peared ; the head thereof by the second fall being sundered 
from the body. 

For myself, I rather think, Uiat this Dagon of the Phi- 
listines was an idol representing Triton, one of those iraagi- 
nary sea^^ods under Neptune. For this city being mariti- 
mate, (as all those of the Philistines were, and so were the 
best of IHicenicia,) used all their devotions to Neptune, and 
the rest of the petty gods which attended Um. 

SECT. IV. 

Of her espedUwn mto Indioy and death efter 4i$coiK^iure ; wUh a 
note of the improbability of her vices. 

BUT for her pedigree, I leave it to the Assyrian hecakk; 
and for her vicious life, I ascribe the report thereof to the 
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envious and lying Grecians. Far delicacy and ease do more 
often accompany licentiousness in men and women, than 
labour and hazajrd do. And if the one half be true which 
is reported of this lady, then there never lived any prince 
or princess more worthy of fame than Semiramis.was, both 
for the works she did at Babylon and elsewhere, and f&t the 
wars she made with glorious success ; all but her last enter- 
prise of India, firom whence both Strabo and Arianus re- 
port that she never returned ; and that oi all her most 
powerful army there survived but only twenty persons ; the 
rest b^ng either drowned in the river of Indus, dead of the 
famine, or slain by the sword of Staurobates. But as the 
multitude which went out are more than reason hath num- 
bered, so were those that returned less than could have 
escaped of such an army, as consisted <^ four millions and 
upwards. For these numbers, which she levied by h^ lieu^ 
tenant Deroetseus, saith ^ Suidas, did connst of footmen three 
millions ; of horsemen one million ; of chariots, armed with 
hooks on each side, one hundred thousand ; of those which 
fought upon camels, as many ; of camels for burden, two 
hundred thousand ; of raw hides, for all uses, three hundred 
thousand ; of galleys with brasen heads, three thousand, by 
which she might transport ova* Indus at once three hun- 
dred thousand soldiers; which galleys were fiimi^ed with 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians, and men of Cyprus. These 
incredible and impostdble numbers, which no one place of 
the earth was able to nourish, (had every man and beast 
but fed upon grass,) are taken firom the authority of Cte- 
sias, whom Diodorus fdloweth. But as the one may be 
taxed with many frivolous repcnrts, so Diodorus himself 
hath nothing of certainty, but from Xerxes^s expedition into 
Greece, and afterwards; whose army, (though the same 
was far inferior to that of Semiramis,) yet had it weight 
enough to overload the belief of any reasonable man. For 
all authors consait, that Xerxes transported into Greece ap 
army of 1,700,000, and gathered together (therein to pass 
the Hellespont) three thousand galleys, as Herodotus, out 
«Siiid.f.845.1itS. 
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of the aereral provinoes whence those galleys weie taken, 
bath collected the number. 

But of what multitude soerer the army of Seminunis 
conristed, the same b^g broken and overdirown by Stau- 
fobates upon the banks of Indus, canticum caniavU em- 
irefnmm^ she sang her last song; and (as antiquily hath 
feigned) was changed by the gods into a dove ; (the Inrd of 
Venus;) whence it came that the Babylonians gave a dove 
in th^ ensigns. 

SECT. V. ' 
Qf^ temple of Belut bmili hy Semiramiis and of the p^framids 
of Egypt 

AMONG all her other memorable and mare than mag- 
niieent works, (beodes the wall of the dty of Babylon,) 
was the temple of Bel, erected in the middle of this city, en- 
ratined with a wall carried four square, of great height and 
beauty, having on each square certain brazen gates curiously 
engraren. In the core of the square she raised a tower of a 
ftnrlong high, whidi is half a quarts of a mile ; and upon 
it again (taking a basis of a less circuit) she set a second 
tower, and so eight in all, one above another; upon the 
top whereof the Chaldeans^ priests made the observation 
of the stars, because this tower overtopped the cnrdinary 
donds. 

By beholding the ruins of this tower have many tra- 
veUers been deceived, who suppose that they have seen a 
part of Nimvod'^s tower, when it was but the foundation <^ 
this temple of Bel, (except this of Bel were founded on 
that c^ Nimrod.) There were burnt in this temjJe one hun- 
dred thousand talents of frankincense every year, saith He- 
nxlotus. Tl^ temple did Nabuchodonosor adorn with 
die spoils of Jerusalem, and oi the temple of Solomon ; all 
which vessels Mid ornaments Cyrus redelivered. This 
temple Xerxes evened with the soil, which Alexander is 
said to have repaired by the persuauons of the Chaldeans. 
I dietny not that it might have been in his desire so to 
do, but he enjoyed but a few years after Babylon taken, 
and therefore could not perform any such work : the Egyp- 
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tians^ saith ^ Proclus, inhabiting a low and level ground, 
and given to the same superstition of the stars that the 
Chaldeans were^ erected in imitation, and for the same ser- 
vice and use, the pyramids by Memphis^ which were con- 
spictuB undique navigantibus, saith Pliny. Of these pyra- 
mids c Bellonius, a careful observer of rarities, (who being 
in Egypt mounted by steps to the top of the highest,) maketh 
this rqx>rt : Le meUleur archer qui seroii i sa sommiie, ei 
iirdnt imejkche en Vavr^ i peine pouroit Tenvoyer hors de 
sa base qu'eUe ne se tombast sur lei degrez. ^^ The best 
'^ archer, standing on the top of one of these pyramids, 
'^ and shooting an arrow from thence into the air as far as 
<^ he can, with great difficulty shall be able so to force 
'^ the same, but that it will fall upon some of the degrees or 
" steps.'' 

* PitfGl. in TinMBO, 1. 1. « Bell. 1. 9. 
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